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Preface. 


The  delay  in  the  publication  of  this  volume  has  been  caused 
by  various  circumstances  beyond  my  control.  At  the  same  time, 
I hope  the  Members  of  the  Society  will  accept  the  expression  of 
my  sincere  regret  at  not  having  been  able  to  bring  it  out  before. 

^ New  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Committee,  which 
will  probably  ensure  greater  punctuality  in  the  production  of 
our  publications.  The  Index  to  the  last  five  volumes,  which  is 
printed  here,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  Green,  who  has  kindly  taken 
the  whole  trouble  and  responsibility  of  it.  He  has  conferred  a 
great  benefit  on  the  Society  by  carrying  through  a work  which 
is  so  valuable  when  done,  and  so  troublesome  in  execution. 


1st  Dec.,  1880. 


W.  H. 
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Proceedings 

of  the 

Somersetshire  Archceological  and 
Natural  History  Society, 

during  the  year  1879. 


rilHE  Thirty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
“L  at  Taunton,  7th  August,  1879.  In  consequence  of  the 
visit  of  the  Koyal  Archaeological  Institute  to  Taunton  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Committee  that  the  Society  should  not  un- 
dertake its  annual  Excursion,  but  that  it  should  meet  as 
usual  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business.  At  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  the  President  of  our  Society  read  an 
Address  welcoming  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Institute 
to  the  county  of  Somerset  and  the  town  of  Taunton,  which  was 
acknowledged  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  who  spoke  in  warm 
terms  of  the  work  of  our  Society.  A large  number  of  our 
Members  took  part  in  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  which  was 
very  pleasant  and  well  managed.  The  Meeting  on  the  7th 
August  was  simply  for  despatch  of  business.  It  was  held  in  the 
Committee-room  of  the  Society  and  was  not  largely  attended. 

The  President,  Pev.  Canon  Meade,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Surtees  proposed,  and  Mr.  Hunt  seconded,  that 
the  President  be  re-elected  for  another  year.  This  was  carried. 
The  President  accepted  the  continuance  of  office,  and  thanked 
the  Society  for  this  expression  of  confidence  and  approval. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  read  the 

llcpoiit  of  djnttiti[il. 

Your  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  their  Thirty- 
first  Annual  Report. 

‘‘  They  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Society  continues 
to  meet  with  no  less  welcome  and  support  than  in  past  years, 
and  that  the  number  of  its  Members  has  somewhat  increased 
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2 Thirty-first  Annual  Meeting, 

since  the  last  Report  was  presented.  Several  valued  Members 
have  been  lost  by  death  during  the  past  year.  Among  these 
should  be  named  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  who  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Society,  and  who  delivered  the  opening  address 
at  its  first  meeting  in  1849.  He  was  a warm  friend  and  liberal 
supporter,  and  has  recorded  in  his  will  his  unabated  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Society  by  a bequest  of  £100.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Richard  Walter,  of  South  Petherton,  one  of  the  Local 
Secretaries,  is  also  noticed  with  regret. 

“ During  the  past  year  a fresh  case  has  been  added  to  the 
Museum  for  the  reception  of  specimens  of  the  Mammalia  of  the 
county.  This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford, 
who  kindly  contributed  £10  towards  it. 

‘‘A  valuable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Fauna  of  the 
Museum  by  Dr.  Woodford e,  who  has  deposited  there  his  fine 
collection  of  British  Birds.  The  President,  the  Rev%  Canon 
Meade,  has  kindly  presented  the  Society  with  a collection  of 
fossils  from  the  chalk  and  greensand. 

The  Council  regret  to  observe  that  the  finances  of  the  Society 
are  scarcely  in  a satisfactory  state,  as  the  balance  is  against  them, 
although  no  extraordinary  expense  has  been  incurred  during 
the  past  year.  The  Society  has  in  consequence  been  unable  to 
grant  any  pecuniary  assistance  to  works  which  it  would  other- 
wise have  gladly  furthered,  such  as  the  excavations  at  Wedmore 
and  the  exploration  of  Pen  Pits. 

Schemes  for  improving  your  financial  position  have  more 
than  once  been  anxiously  discussed,  and  your  Council  have  always 
felt  unwilling  to  recommend  anything  w'hich  may  tend  to 
narrow  the  usefulness  or  decrease  the  popularity  of  the  Society. 
It  appears,  however,  that  our  receipts  may  be  increased  without 
doing  this,  and  they  recommend  that  to  this  end  the  Annual 
Subscription  and  Entrance  Fee  be  changed  from  10s.  to  10s.  6d., 
and  the  fee  paid  by  non-Members,  for  joining  the  Annual  Ex- 
cursions, &c.,  from  5s.  to  10s.  6d.  These  changes  will  probably 
produce  an  increase  of  £20  in  your  income,  and  seem  to  be  of  a 
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character  which  cannot  excite  any  well  grounded  dissatisfaction. 
The  Council  propose  to  call  a meeting  in  accordance  with 
Rule  16j  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Society  for  these  changes 
and  for  the  necessary  alteration  of  Rule  11,  which  they  will 
entail  if  accepted. 

Your  Council  feel  that  it  is  unadvisable  that  any  further 
changes  should  be  made  in^  or  work  done  to,  the  fabric  of  the 
Castle  without  a plan  being  drawn  up  by  some  competent 
architect  of  all  the  changes  which  appear  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  it  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Society,  with  due  regard 
to  the  great  and  important  trust  which  the  possession  of  such  a 
building  entails.  In  order  to  avoid  a patchwork  treatment  of 
the  Castle,  and  to  ensure  that  whatever  may  be  done,  either 
for  use  or  beauty,  may  be  a cause  of  pride  and  not  of  shame 
and  annoyance,  it  seems  advisable  to  employ  an  architect,  and  to 
work  by  such  degrees  as  we  can,  in  accordance  with  his  directions. 

The  Council  therefore  recommend  that  Mr.  E.  Ferrey  be 
appointed  architect  of  the  Society,  that  he  be  requested  to 
draw  up  a plan  for  the  Castle  alterations,  that  he  be  paid  for 
this  and  such  work  as  he  may  do  from  time  to  time  for 
the  Society  from  the  Castle  Purchase  Fund ; that  a small 
sub-Committee  be  appointed,  in  place  of  the  Reconstruction 
Committee,  to  assist  and  control  his  work,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
G.  T.  Clark,  W.  A.  Sanford,  W.  E.  Surtees,  I.  S.  Gale, 
and  E.  Sloper ; and  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  Castle, 
except  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Ferrey ^s  plan  and  under  his 
direction  as  architect. 

Your  Council  beg  to  report  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Royal  ArchsBological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  now  being  held  in  Taunton,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  discontinue  the  Annual  Excursion  for  this  year. 

“ At  the  last  General  Annual  Meeting  a sub-Committee  was 
appointed  to  explore  Pen  Pits.  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  F.R.S., 
kindly  drew  up  a preliminary  Report,  which  is  printed  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Journal,  and  added  some  instructions  for  the 
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Council  be  empowered  to  make  arrangements  for  the  same,  and 
for  the  appointment  of  a President. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society: 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  D.  Badcock,  Mr.  H.  Cox,  Mr.  Jno.  Ostler, 
Major  Parr,  Mr.  Jno.  Taylor,  Mr.  Geo.  Abraham. 

Moved  by  Mr.  A.  Malet,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
resolved  that,  the  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  Castle,  when 
made  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  should  be  shown  to  Mr.  Davis,  and  that 
he  be  asked  if  he  feels  disposed  to  carry  out  the  promise  formerly 
made  by  him  of  supplying  a doorway  and  door  to  the  Castle 
Hall. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Vidal  respecting  the  excavations 
at  Wedmore,  intimating  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
ground  disturbed  by  Mr.  Hervey  should  be  filled  in. 

It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Vidal  be  informed  in  courteous 
terms  that  the  Society  deeply  regrets  that  it  is  unfortunately 
not  in  a position  to  be  pecuniarily  responsible  either  to  him  or  to 
his  tenant,  as  regards  any  expense  or  damage  connected  with 
the  Mudgeley  excavations. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  the  Kev.  Canon 
Meade  for  presiding. 


On  the  10th  October,  1879,  at  a Special  General  Meeting, 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  proposal  contained 
in  the  last  yearly  report,  to  increase  the  Annual  Subscription 
from  10s.  to  10s.  6d. — 

The  Kev.  I.  S.  Gale  took  the  chair. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Chisholm  Batten,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Surtees,  and  resolved  “ that  the  question  of  an  increase  of 
subscription  be  adjourned  until  the  next  Annual  General 
Meeting.’^ 



On  29th  January,  1880,  the  Committee  of  the  Society  re- 
ceived the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  explore  Pen 
Pits,  in  consequence  of  the  visit  of  the  Society  to  that  place  in 
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Report  of  Pen  Pits  Exploration  Committee. 

1878.  A preliminary  survey  was  made  in  January,  1879,  by 
Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  F.R.S.,  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood, 
and  a report  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dawkins,  which  will  be 
found  in  Vol.  XXIV.  The  present  report  is  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Winwood,  and  has  been  accepted  by  the  Pen  Pits  Committee, 
with  the  exception  of  the  protests,  which  are  appended  to  it. 

|l0ort  (if  fell  fejioitatioit  (!|ommitt^j. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archasological  and  Natural  History  Society  to  explore  Pen  Pits 
have  the  honour  of  sending  in  the  following  report  of  the 
excavations  carried  on  during  the  past  autumn  under  their 
superintendence,  and  of  the  results  which  have  arisen  therefrom. 

After  several  preliminary  meetings,  the  real  work  began  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  September,  w^hen  the 
following  Members  met  on  the  ground  : Gen.  Lane  Fox,  Revs. 
Preb.  Scarth,  J.  A.  Bennett,  J.  H.  Ellis,  H.  H.  Winwood, 
T.  W.  Wilkinson  (Hon.  Secretary),  and  W.  Muller,  Esq. 
After  a careful  inspection  of  the  ground,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  begin  work  at  the  fortified  end  of  the  promontory  to 
the  east  of  the  Pits,  known  as  Gaspar  Pits,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  the  earthworks 
enclosing  apparently  some  of  the  pits,  and  subsequently  to 
attack  the  pits  proper  ; thus  carrying  out  the  suggestions 
embodied  in  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins’  Preliminary  Report  to 
the  Society,  and  published  in  the  Twenty-fourth  volume  of  its 
Proceedings. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  give  a brief  description  of  the 
locality.  The  high  ground  to  the  west,  called  Penridge,  is 
composed  of  Greensand,  of  which  a typical  section  may  be  seen 
in  Long  Lane  quarry,  2.e.,  a top  layer  of  Chert  and  rubble,  suc- 
ceeded by  5 feet  of  Greensand  rock,  resting  upon  Greensand 
32  feet  thick  so  far  as  the  excavation  is  at  present  carried. 
The  whole  of  the  high  ground  around  has  been  dug  into  at  some 
time  or  other ; in  fact  the  pits  or  depressions  may  be  considered 
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co-extensive  with  the  Greensand  formation.  Two  winding 
tongues  of  land,  oflPshoots  from  Penridge,  have  been  cut  out  by- 
denuding  agencies,  and  stretch  eastwards  towards  the  brook 
(Stour  River).  Both  of  these  are  thickly  covered  by  a pro- 
miscuous collection  of  excavations,  to  which  the  name  of  “ Pits’^ 
has  been  applied.  Those  on  the  south  of  the  combe,  called 
Rose  Combe,  dividing  the  two  tongues,  are  locally  known  as 
‘'Pen  Pits  those  on  the  north  as  “ Gaspar  Pits.”  The  most 
northerly  of  these  promontories  has  its  easterly  end  cut  off  and 
fortified  by  a Keep,  called  the  Castel,  separated  from  the  Bailey 
or  outer  enclosure  by  a deep  ditch,  and  this  again  from  the 
winding  spur,  in  which  Gaspar  Pits  are  dug,  by  a rampart  and 
ditch.  This  ditch  and  rampart  can  also  be  traced  sloping  down 
on  the  north  towards  the  stream,  which  flows  round  the  foot  of 
the  Castel  (vide  plan). 

Workmen  were  simultaneously  set  on  to  excavate  a small  Pit 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Castel,  marked  C in  plan,  and 
also  to  dig  into  the  rampart  at  the  west  end  of  this  outer  en- 
closure, in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  age  of  this  part  of  the 
earthworks. 

CASTEL  PIT. 

After  cutting  away  a mass  of  thorns  and  brushwood  and 
thereby  clearly  exposing  the  circular  shape  of  the  pit,  an  ex- 
cavation was  made  to  the  depth  of  5 feet  6 inches,  and  the 
undisturbed  sand  was  reached  with  the  following  results  ; — Turf, 
top  soil  and  rubble,  with  more  or  less  rectangular  blocks  of 
“Penstone^^  1 ft.  3 in.  deep,  succeeded  by  fragments  of  Chert 
and  sandy  loam  mixed  up  together,  indicating  disturbance  of 
ground  ; unmoved  Greensand  forming  the  base.  About  3 feet 
below  the  turf,  at  the  south-west  corner,  a small  quantity  of 
charcoal  was  found  in  the  Chert  and  loam,  with  reddish,  ap- 
parently burnt,  sand  beneath;  this  was  followed  out  till  it  died 
away.  Four  or  five  pieces  of  greenish  glazed  pottery,  supposed 
to  be  Norman  or  Saxon,  were  found  in  the  rubble  (marked  CP). 
The  circular  form  of  this  pit  proved  to  be  superficial  only. 
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RAMPART. 

After  careful  selection  of  a suitable  spot  by  Gen.  Lane  Fox, 
at  the  western  end  of  the  outer  enclosure,  marked  B in  plan,  a 
trench  was  begun  at  the  foot  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  rampart, 
6 feet  in  widths  the  object  being  to  cut  through  the  rampart,  if 
possible,  on  a level  with  the  ditch  on  the  outer  side,  and  follow  out 
the  line  of  the  old  surface.  The  material  constantly  threatening 
to  fall  in  upon  the  men,  it  was  found  necessary  to  widen  the 
trench  to  1 1 feet.  The  work  was  then  continued  until  a cutting 
was  made  into  the  centre  of  the  rampart,  22  feet  long  and 
16  feet  deep  at  the  lowest  point.  As  this  work  was  being 
carried  out  the  undisturbed  Greensand  was  found  3 feet  beneath 
the  surface,  and  was  followed  some  8 or  9 feet  inwards  on 
the  north  side.  At  this  distance  it  suddenly  ceased  to  the 
west  and  south,  having  evidently  been  removed,  thus  indicating 
that  the  edge  of  a pit  or  quarry,  which  existed  before  the  ram- 
part had  been  thrown  up  and  was  filled  in  at  the  time,  had  been 
struck  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  These  old  workings  were 
excavated  to  a depth  of  some  19  feet,  which  was  approximately 
the  depth  of  the  ditch  on  the  outer  side,  but,  through  the  falling 
in  of  the  ground,  the  bottom  of  the  old  work  was  not  reached 
except  by  a crowbar.  Before  the  excavations  at  this  spot  were 
finally  stopped,  owing  to  the  falling  in  of  the  sides,  the  reason  of 
this  great  irregularity  was  made  clear.  Sufficient  evidence  of 
the  relative  age  of  the  ramparts  and  pit  beneath  having  been 
obtained,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  discontinue  work  at  this 
point,  and  the  following  are  the  results : — The  general  section 
showed  turf  and  black  surface  mould  18  inches  on  north  side, 
considerably  deeper  on  south,  followed  by  a mixture  of  Chert 
fragments  and  Greensand  rock.  About  10  feet  inwards  on  the 
north  side  the  turf  and  black  soil  rested  upon  Greensand,  and 
this  again  upon  a large  block  of  Greensand  rock,  locally  called 
Penstone.’^  This  latter  rock  had  never  been  moved  from  its 
original  position,  but  remained  in  situ^  dipping  towards  the 
south-west.  The  ground  to  the  west  of  this  sank  rapidly,  in- 
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dicating  that  it  had  originally  been  excavated  on  that  side.  The 
farthest  point  of  the  cutting  on  the  west  side,  2.e.,  that  beneath 
the  centre  of  the  rampart  proper,  presented  the  following  section : 
Turf  and  top  soil  6 inches,  succeeded  by  fine  sand  7 feet 
6 inches,  altogether  becoming  coarser  and  coarser  downwards 
and  graduating  through  fine  rounded  pellets  into  angular  debris 
of  Chert  and  Penstone,^’  measuring  10  inches  by  7 inches — the 
natural  result  arising  from  the  sorting  of  the  materials,  as  the 
original  makers  of  the  rampart  threw  out  the  sand  and  rubble 
from  the  ditch,  the  coarser  portion  rolling  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  slope,  the  finer  remaining  on  the  top.  Indeed  from  a 
subsequent  visit  of  one  of  the  Committee  (Rev.  H.  H.Winwood) 
it  seemed  evident  that  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  had  been 
roughly  propped  up  by  fragments  of  “ Penstone,’^  which,  when 
carefully  cleaned  from  the  surrounding  debris  of  sand  and  loam 
filling  up  the  interstices,  seemed  to  be  quite  freshly  broken,  the 
marks  of  tools  being  traceable. 

The  following  objects  were  found  during  the  progress  of  the 
work ; quantities  of  coarse  pottery  just  beneath  the  surface  on 
the  interior  slope,  portions  of  red  brick  or  tile  1 inch  thick,  and 
two  pieces  of  green  glass. 

Amongst  the  larger  blocks  of  ^^Penstone”  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  was  one  which  had  apparently  been  rounded  for 
about  three-quarters  of  its  external  edge  into  the  form  of  a mill- 
stone, and  beneath  the  turf  on  the  top  of  the  rampart,  on  the 
edge  of  the  inner  slope,  were  several  rectangular  blocks  of  stone, 
apparently  serving  as  a face  to  keep  up  the  running  sand. 
Three  well  formed  flint  scrapers  ” in  the  following  position  : 
No.  1,  of  dark  greyish  flint,  2/^  inch  greatest  length,  llf  inch 
greatest  breadth,  tapering  at  opposite  end,  nearly  flat  on  one 
side,  showing  waves  of  conchoidal  fracture  throughout  its  entire 
length,  on  the  other,  showing  several  facets  and  numerous  fine 
chippings  done  by  blows  or  pressure  all  round  the  outside, 
making  a cutting  edge  ; depth  3 feet  below  surface  of  turf  and 
rubble  resting  in  the  Greensand,  and  about  9 feet  inwards  (see 
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X on  section).  No  2,  of  black  flint,  3 inches  long,  IJ  inches  broad 
at  one  end,  \ inch  ditto  at  the  other,  also  shewing  facets  and 
numerous  fine  chippings  on  one  side  ; depth  6 feet  below  sur- 
face in  rubble  of  rampart,  and  10  feet  from  east  end  (see  + 
on  section).  No.  3,  of  a more  irregular  form,  2 inches  greatest 
length,  2 inches  greatest  breadth,  one  end  rough,  the  opposite 
finely  chipped,  also  found  in  rubble.  An  iron  buckle  with 
tongue  (and  tongue  of  a second),  at  a depth  of  2 feet  6 inches 
(see  0 in  section),  supposed  to  be  Norman.  Piece  of  red  pottery 
in  rubble,  7 feet  from  surface  and  14  feet  from  east  end  (see  r 
on  section).  Piece  of  glazed  pottery  4 feet  from  surface  and 
10  feet  from  east  end  (marked  o on  section). 

On  the  south  side  of  the  cutting  was  a depression  on  the 
face  of  the  rampart  slope,  this  was  filled  in  with  black 
unctuous  mould  to  a depth  of  4 feet,  containing  a great  quantity 
of  blackish  and  reddish  brown  pottery  and  pieces  of  red  pantile ; 
some  of  the  pottery  had  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  fire  on 
the  outside  and  whitish  inside.  On  some  grains  of  quartz  stood 
out  prominently  fragments  of  burnt  Oolite  (Forest  Marble),  of 
bone,  two  teeth  of  ox  (46  inches  beneath  the  surface),  tobacco 
pipe  (temp.  Elizabeth),  and  charcoal.  This  black  deposit  rested 
upon  the  rubble  infilling  of  the  excavation  below.  Brown  and 
black  pottery  of  the  same  character  occurred  all  the  way  up  the 
south  slope  in  the  black  earth  resting  upon  the  rubblej  and  also 
in  the  black  mould  capping  the  ramparts. 

From  the  researches  at  this  part  it  was  evident  that  three 
periods  at  least  were  here  represented. 

1st  : That  during  which  the  original  excavation  had  been 
made,  for  the  object  of  obtaining  the  hard  “ Penstone’^  beneath 
the  surface,  the  greater  portion  of  which  had  been  taken  out 
from  the  south  side  before  the  rampart  was  made. 

2nd  : That  represented  by  the  construction  of  the  rampart 
synchronous  with  the  age  of  the  earth-works  around  the  outer 
enclosure  and  ditch. 

3rd  : That  during  the  accumulation  of  the  black  unctuous 
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earth  to  a depth  of  four  feet,  and  subsequently  to  the  infilling  of 
the  original  excavations. 

Two  fragments  of  potterj,’^  with  green  glaze  inside  and  out, 
from  the  rampart,  had  a shallow  fluted  pattern  impressed  on 
them.  The  pottery  and  other  objects  taken  from  the  rampart 
proper  are  marked  i?  ; that  from  the  interior  slope,  JS. 

Having  so  far  determined  the  relative  age  of  the  keep,  ram- 
part, and  pits,  or  depressions  enclosed  within  their  area,  the 
next  point  was  to  clear  out  some  of  the  pits  lying  outside,  to 
the  west.  It  was  therefore  agreed  to  begin  with  a large  one 
immediately  outside  the  rampart,  and  on  the  counterscarp  of  the 
ditch,  hence  called  Counterscaiq)  Pit,  and  marked  1 in  the 
plan.  The  outline  of  this  pit  presented  a circular  form  on  all 
sides,  except  on  the  east,  where  the  makers  of  the  ditch 
seemed  to  have  somewhat  interfered  with  its  regularity  during 
the  progress  of  their  work.  The  level  of  the  centre  (now  over- 
grown with  turf)  having  been  taken,  a trench  was  commenced, 
6 feet  in  width  on  the  counterscarp  side,  and  below  the  level  of 
the  centre,  with  the  object  of  cutting  right  through  to  the 
opposite  or  western  side.  This  was  continued  for  the  length  of 
23  feet,  and  in  some  parts  to  a depth  of  6 feet  3 inches,  with 
the  following  results  : — A layer  of  Greensand  rock  was  soon 
exposed  beneath  the  turf  on  the  south  side  of  the  trench,  with 
the  undisturbed  Greensand  below.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
cutting,  where  the  edge  of  the  pit  rose  at  a steeper  angle,  there 
was  a considerable  quantity  of  Chert  and  Greenstone  rubble 
beneath  6 inches  of  turf,  before  the  undisturbed  Greensand  was 
met  with.  After  cutting  through  the  counterscarp  lip,  and  reach- 
ing the  centre  of  depression,  four  large  “ Penstone^’  blocks  were 
exposed,  about  6 inches  beneath  the  surface,  i.e.,  just  below  the 
turf,  resting  upon  undisturbed  ground.  Two  of  these  were  taken 
out,  and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  worked.  One, 

(IK  Mr.  Franks,  to  whom  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  showed  specimens  of  the 
pottery  taken  from  the  inner  slope  of  the  rampart  and  from  the  black  unctuous 
earth  on  the  south  side,  stated  that  it  was  neither  Roman  nor  British,  but  of 
subsequent  date  to  Roman. 
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measuring  5 feet  2 inches  in  circumference  and  8 inches  in 
greatest  thickness,  was  lying  on  its  edge,  and  at  first  thought  to 
be  in  situj  but  subsequent  inspection  proved  that  it  was  not  in  its 
original  position,  but  had  evidently  been  rounded  on  one  side. 
The  fourth  block,  lying  to  the  north  of  this,  and  more  on  the 
side  of  the  pit,  about  1 foot  4 inches  below  the  surface,  was 
clearly  a block  of  Penstone,^^  remaining  in  its  original  bed  of 
greensand.  After  digging  down  on  west  side  of  pit  more  than 
6 feet,  without  finding  the  bottom,  and  failing  to  discover  a single 
trace  of  former  habitation,  the  work  was  stopped.  Two  of  the 
Committee  (Revs.  H.  H.  Winwood  and  G.  E.  Smith)  having, 
however,  revisited  the  excavation  a few  days  after,  ascertained 
that  the  disturbed  ground  on  the  north  reached  to  a considerable 
depth  downwards  and  inwards,  and  were  fortunate  in  finding 
indications,  if  not  clear  proofs,  of  the  purpose  for  which  this  ex- 
cavation was  originally  made  ; for  at  a depth  of  2 feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  turf  and  debris  they  uncovered  courses  of  “ Pen- 
stone,^’  placed  as  a sort  of  rough  walling  to  keep  up  the  side  of 
the  slope  ; and  on  the  east  side,  and  resting  against  these, 
was  a great  quantity  of  broken  fragments  of  “ Penstone.^’  After 
clearing  away  the  surrounding  chips  and  carefully  pulling  out 
block  by  block,  they  succeeded  in  extracting  several  blocks  of 
Greensand  rock,  with  a surface  as  fresh  as  if  fractured  yesterday. 
On  these  clean  surfaces  were  indications  of  tooling,  in  the  shape 
of  irregular  longditudinal  marks,  extending  from  the  exterior 
towards  the  centre,  evidencing  the  use  of  a pointed  tool. 
These  longditudinal  marks  were  coated  with  a greenish  blur, 
caused  by  the  blow  of  a tool  on  the  chloritic  particles  of  the 
rock,  and  similar  in  every  way  to  the  mark  left  on  the  same 
stone  by  the  sharp  tail  or  point  of  a geological  hammer.  These 
blocks  then,  many  of  which  had  a rounded  outline,  had  evidently 
been  the  ejectamenta  of  workmen,  cast  aside  as  useless  ; and 
from  their  freshly  broken  surfaces  (unstained  in  the  least  by 
the  surrounding  debris,  and  unmarked,  except  by  the  original 
tooling),  it  is  evident  that  they  had  remained  in  their  present 
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position  ever  since  thrown  out,  until  brought  to  light  again 
by  your  Committee.  Hence  the  irresistible  conclusion  that 
the  north  side  of  this  pit,  at  least,  consisted  of  the  rubble 
and  ejectamenta  from  an  adjoining  excavation,  and  that  the 
Counterscarp  Pit  was  on  site  of  an  old  quarry,  most  probably 
in  existence  before  the  ditch  of  the  rampart  was  made. 

It  was  thought  advisable,  before  leaving  Gas-par  Pits,  to  try 
one  of  the  shallower  depressions.  Accordingly,  a saucer-like 
hollow  on  the  south  slope  of  the  ridge,  52  feet  6 inches  north- 
west from  the  western  side  of  Counterscarp  Pit,  was  chosen  as 
being  most  likely,  from  its  sheltered  position,  to  have  been 
selected  for  an  habitation  (marked  2 in  plan).  The  circum- 
ference of  this  depression  measured  61  feet  ; and  the  depth, 
from  the  level  of  the  outer  lip,  2 feet.  A trench  was  made,  7 
feet  wide  on  the  south  side,  and  carried  through  the  centre  to 
the  opposite  side  ; the  interior  was  dug  out  to  a depth  of  4 or  5 
feet,  down  to  the  undisturbed  ground.  With  the  exception  of  a 
piece  of  cloudy,  white,  hollow-fused  glass,  inches  long,  J of 
an  inch  broad  at  the  largest  end,  there  was  not  anything  else 
found.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  was  reported  to  have  been 
picked  out  1 foot  9 inches  below  the  centre  of  the  south  lip,  just 
below  the  turf,  and  in  the  greensand,  during  the  absence  of  the 
two  Committee-men  (Revs.  H.  H.Winwood  and  G.  E.  Smith)  who 
were  superintending  the  work,  between  12  and  1 p.m.  Several 
large  blocks  of  Penstone  were  found  lying  just  below  the  turf 
on  the  south-west  lip,  and  others  taken  from  the  debris  of  the 
interior.  Some  looked  as  if  they  had  been  rounded.  One 
large  block,  resting  upon  the  undisturbed  Greensand,  its  upper  or 
north-west  end  about  2 feet  beneath  turf  and  debris  of  Chert  and 
stone,  measured  4 feet  7 inches  long,  2 feet  3 inches  wide,  and 
1 foot  5 inches  thick ; and  from  its  sloping  position  towards  the 
centre  of  the  pit,  appears  to  have  been  moved  from  its  original 
bedding.  Whilst  the  ground  on  the  south  side  was  but  little 
disturbed,  on  the  north  side  the  Greensand  and  “ Penstone^’  had 
been  removed  for  some  distance  beyond  the  northern  lip  ; hence 
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the  conclusion  that  the  cup-like  depression  was  not  the  original 
shape  of  the  pit,  but,  like  the  others  already  tested,  was  the 
result  of  subsequent  weathering  and  falling  in  of  the  sides  of  an 
irregular  excavation  or  quarry. 

The  nature  of  the  Gaspar  Pits  having  been  ascertained, 
further  excavations  were  carried  on  at  the  Pen  Pits  proper,  and 
two  deep  cone-shaped  pits  lying  north  and  south  of  each  other, 
and  separated  by  a neck  of  ground  10  feet  wide,  were  selected. 
The  circumference  of  the  north  pit  measured  38  yards ; that  of 
the  south,  45  yards.  The  depth  of  the  former,  1 1 feet ; of  the 
latter,  10  feet.  These  were  called  the  Twin  Pits.  A cutting 
was  first  made  in  the  neck,  1 1 feet  8 inches  wide,  and  the  un- 
disturbed ground  reached  at  a depth  of  5 feet  6 inches  from  the 
surface.  The  usual  debris  of  Chert,  sand,  and  ‘‘  Penstone’^  was 
met  with,  and  nothing  found  but  a few  small  pieces  of  charcoal  and 
chalk-flint  fragments,  about  3 feet  down.  The  south  pit  was 
cleared  out  to  a depth  of  8 feet,  and  the  north  3 feet.  A block 
of  “ Penstone,^’  with  pointed  tool  markings,  was  the  only  object 
of  any  importance  worthy  of  notice. 

The  limited  amount  of  money  placed  at  their  disposal  did  not 
admit  of  your  Committee  prosecuting  their  researches  further  ; 
they  are,  however,  satisfied  that  the  explorations  (so  far  as  they 
have  already  been  conducted) — showing  an  entire  absence  of 
pottery,  or  any  other  trace  of  human  occupation — warrant  them 
in  concluding  that,  in  spite  of  any  preconceived  opinions  to  the 
contrary,  these  pits  were  never  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
dwellings,  but  that  they  were  the  work  of  people  who  had  dug 
into  the  surrounding  high  grounds  in  search  of  that  hard  bed  of 
Greensand  rock — locally  called  Penstone — lying  close  to  the  sur- 
face, beneath  a debris  of  Chert  and  rubble,  which  must  have  been 
of  as  great  value  to  them  for  their  various  purposes,  whether  for 
millstones,  querns,  or  the  more  prosaic  erection  of  cottage  walls, 
&c.,  as  it  is  to  the  cottagers  of  the  present  day  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  are  constantly  digging  into  the  surface  of 
th^  broken  ground  for  similar  purposes.  And  thus  your  Com- 
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mittee  claim  to  have  finally  solved  the  enigma,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called,  the  crux  of  antiquaries,  by  means  of  the  practical  use  of 
the  pick  and  spade. 

Your  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  Report  without  ex- 
pressing their  sense  of  the  great  assistance  rendered  to  them  by 
General  Lane  Fox,  and  their  thanks  to  him  for  the  admirable 
plan  and  section  of  the  Castel  and  outworks,  accompanying  their 
Report,  and  their  opinion  that  the  same  should  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  drawings  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  pottery, 
iron  buckle,  &c.,  discovered  during  these  researches. 


Rev.  T.  W.  Wilkinson  adds  to  this— 

Whilst  fully  admitting  much  force  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
foregoing  report,  I must  say  I am  not  prepared  to  adopt  the 
conclusions  so  securely  declared  to  have  been  arrived  at  as 
being  unquestionable. 

1st,  because  the  positive  evidence  of  probable  encampments  of 
of  large  bodies  of  men  at  some  very  early  period  in  this  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  is  historic  and  untouched. 

2nd,  because  the  present  enquiry  has  been  sketchy  and 
tentative  in  its  character,  and  that,  through  no  blame  due  to 
the  Sub-Committee  (still  less  to  the  working  section  of  it),  but 
because  of  the  comparatively  small  interest  shown  in  the  ques- 
tion, as  evidenced  by  the  small  minority  who  attended  the 
excavations,  and  by  the  meagre  and  inadequate  support  rendered 
financially. 

Rev.  H.  M.  SCARTH  also  adds — 

Many  thanks  are  due  for  the  Report  and  for  the  plans  which 
accompany  it,  but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  the  settlement 
of  a long  agitated  question. 

The  geological  statements  are  very  valuable  and  settle  the 
point  that  the  pits  have,  in  certain  places,  been  excavated  for 
stone,  and  that  worked  stone,  as  well  as  unworked  fragments  of 
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rock,  are  still  found,  but  much  further  examination  is  required 
to  ascertain  if  a primitive  population  was  there  settled. 

The  excavations  have  also  shewn  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
district  where  the  pits  exist,  or  have  been  known  to  exist,  there 
stood  a mediaeval  fortress,  probably  Norman,  or  perhaps  earlier. 

The  form  of  this  is  laid  down  in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare^s  map  or 
plan  of  Pen  Pits. 

But  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  is  an  earthwork 
which  has  never  been  touched  ; also  there  are  other  earthworks 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Pit-district  which  have  not  been  ex- 
amined. 

Before  any  conclusive  evidence  against  a very  early  settlement 
can  be  arrived  at,  these  points  ought  to  be  carefully  investigated 
and  more  pits  examined. 


Rev.  J.  H.  Ellis  remarks — 

I approve  of  the  report  as  a correct  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  and  the  course  of  the  excavations  so  far  as 
I have  been  cognizant  of  them,  and  I agree  with  the  conclusion 
based  thereon.  The  digging  in  the  rampart  appears  to  me  to 
have  afforded  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Pits  were  originally 
quarries.  At  the  same  time  I think  it  desirable  that  further 
researches  should  be  made  in  some  more  selected  Pits  in  various 
parts.  I beg  to  thank  Mr,  Winwood  for  his  able  report  and 
summary  of  results. 


The  Committee  of  the  Society,  on  receiving  this  Report,  passed 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  conducted  the  ex- 
ploration with  so  much  ability,  and  especially  to  General  Lane 
Fox  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood. 
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BY  W.  A.  E.  USSHER. 


rr^HE  Devonian  rocks  of  North  Devon  are  characterized  by 
the  uniformity  of  their  occurrence,  each  division  occupying  a 
definite  band  striking  from  about  West  5°  North  to  East  5°  South, 
but,  as  is  onl^^  natural  from  the  flexures  consequent  on  the  great 
cosmic  changes  that  intervened  between  their  deposition  and 
the  present  time,  we  find  many  exceptions  to  this  uniform 
adherence  to  lines  of  latitude,  and  in  no  part  of  the  area  are 
these  rule-proving  exceptions  better  exemplified  than  in  the  dis- 
trict of  which  I propose  to  give  a brief  description  in  this  paper. 

This  district  embraces  parts  of  four  sheets  of  the  ordnance 
maps,  viz.,  27  and  26  on  the  west,  and  20  and  21  on  the  east. 
Its  base  is  formed  by  the  basement  beds  of  the  Culm  measures 
between  South  Molton  and  Morebath — -a  distance  of  15  miles, — 
and  it  extends  northward  for  about  miles  to  the  outcrop  of 
the  Hangman  grits  (base  of  the  middle  Devonian),  thus  forming 
a parellelograra  of  about  142  square  miles  in  extent. 

In  this  area  not  only  is  the  uniform  strike  of  the  divisions 
interfered  with  by  curves,  but  the  gradual  passage  from  the 
(1).  With  the  permission  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
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base  of  the  upper  Devonian  beds  into  the  middle  Devonian 
slates  is  well  shewn,  and  in  such  a manner  that  boundaries 
between  them  are  often  arbitrary. 

Scenery  is  so  intimately  dependent  on  the  rocky  framework 
of  the  globe,  and  on  the  changes  it  has  undergone  by  physical 
causesj  that  I may  be  pardoned  for  attempting  a brief  sketch 
of  the  features  of  the  district  under  consideration. 

Between  South  Molton  station  and  Morebath  station  the  rail- 
way runs  along  a tract  of  low  lying  land,  varying  from  one-quarter 
to  1 mile  in  breadth.  From  the  Mole  valley  to  the  Yeo  at  Veraby 
this  low  tract  would  seem  to  indicate  an  old  east  and  west  line 
of  drainage,  over  which  the  debris  of  the  Culm  hills  from  the 
south,  and  upper  Devonian  slates  from  the  north  has  been  shed, 
forming  a thick  soil  or  head,  obscuring  alike  the  junction  of  the 
Culm  and  Devonian  rocks  and  any  relics  of  old  fluviatile 
deposition  that  may  have  been  left  prior  to  its  desertion  for  the 
present  north  and  south  courses  of  the  tributary  streams. 

From  Mornacot  and  Veraby  to  East  Anstey  the  low  lying 
land  is  tenanted  by  the  Yeo  and  its  tributaries,  concealing  the 
Culm  and  Devonian  junction  under  their  gravels  and  talus  as 
far  as  West  Barton,  thence  to  Brushford  their  junction  appears 
to  be  normal,  and  not  far  from  the  line  laid  down  by  Sir  H. 
De  la  Beche  on  the  old  Geological  Survey  Map. 

Between  East  Anstey  and  Anstey  Farm  a narrow  watershed 
boundary  separates  the  drainage  of  the  Exe  tributaries  from  those 
of  the  Taw ; it  runs  north  to  Ansteys  Hill  whence  it  follows  the 
high  ground  of  the  range  formed  by  the  Pickwell  Down  division, 
descending  thence  from  Span  Head  to  Moles  Chamber  over  the 
middle  Devonian  slates. 

From  Anstey  Farm  to  Dulverton  station  the  low  lying  tract  is 
rather  hilly.  From  the  Exe  valley  to  Morebath  station  it  runs 
through  Culm  measures  along  the  courses  and  across  the  watershed 
of  tributary  streams.  To  the  south  of  this  band  of  low  lying  land 
the  Culm  measures  form  an  area  of  hilly  land,  of  such  general  uni- 
formity in  elevation  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a table  land  rami- 
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fied  by  numerous  narrow  stream  valleys  : to  this  uniformity 
exceptions  are  furnished  by  the  features,  conical  or  hogbacked  in 
shape,  made  by  the  variety  of  the  basement  Culm  rocks  forming 
ridge-like  hills  in  Tawstock  Park,  the  ridge  of  Coddon  Hill,  the 
conical  hills  of  Swimbridge,  but  only  exhibiting  these  characteristic 
features  in  the  district  under  consideration  between  Twelve 
Acre  Post  (west  of  Brushford)  and  Morebath.  To  the  north 
of  the  low-lying  land  a belt  of  hilly  land,  averaging  IJ  miles  in 
breadth,  exhibits  the  bold  rounded  hill  features  of  the  flexured 
argillaceous  slates  of  the  upper  Devonian  (Pilton  beds  and 
Baggy  beds).  This  tract  is  bounded  by  the  dominant  range  of 
moorland  hills  formed  by  the  upper  Devonian  grits  (Pickwell 
Down  beds).  This  elevated  tract  in  the  rounding  of  its  slopes 
resembles  the  lesser  elevations  made  by  the  Pilton  beds,  but 
differs  from  them  in  the  continuity  of  its  summits,  forming 
extensive,  barren,  and  flattish  moors,  separating  the  drainage  of 
the  Barle  and  its  tributaries  from  that  of  the  Mole  and  Yeo. 

From  North  Radworthy  Farm  on  the  west  of  North  Molton 
ridge  to  Higher  Combe  Farm,  north  of  Dulverton,  the  Pick- 
well  Down  sandstones  attain  their  greatest  superficial  breadth 
throughout  the  whole  of  North  Devon  and  West  Somerset, 
exhibiting  their  characteristic  dominant  barren  hills  and  ridges 
over  a tract  of  not  less  than  4 miles  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  This  great  breadth  is  occasioned  by  flexures,  for  we 
find  flexured  Pilton  and  Baggy  beds  on  the  west  of  North 
Molton  ridge,  their  characteristic  features  being  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Pickwell  Down  grits,  forming  a bifurcation  from 
the  main  mass  of  North  Molton  ridge,  and  Twitching,  and  ex- 
tending as  far  west  as  East  Buckland. 

Between  Dulverton  and  Winsford  the  underlying  slates  of 
the  middle  Devonian  are  brought  up  by  faults  and  anticlinals 
causing  a bifurcation  of  the  feature  of  the  Pickwell  Down  beds 
near  Higher  Combe,  Drayton,  and  Slade.  South  of  Withypool 
and  Winsford,  although  the  ground  retains  its  general  dominant 
barren  character,  the  basement  beds  of  the  Pickwell  Down 
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series  are  flexured  in  almost  iindistinguishable  association  with 
greenish  slates  of  the  middle  Devonian. 

To  the  north  of  Span  Head,  Winsford,  and  Exton,  the 
middle  Devonian  slates  form  a broad  tract  of  lesser  elevation 
than  the  Pickwell  Down  range  to  the  south.  This  tract  is 
from  three  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Moorland  ranges,  formed  by  the  Hangman  or 
middle  Devonian  grits,  which  rise  gradually  to  the  sum- 
mits overlooking  the  lower  Devonian  area,  of  which  Dunkery 
Beacon  forms  the  most  distinguishable  feature.  The  middle 
Devonian  slates  form  high,  long-backed  hills,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  the  upper  Devonian  ; but  in  the  continuity  of  their 
summits  they  resemble  the  grits  rather  than  the  slates  of  that 
division,  probably  owing  to  the  greater  homogeneity  of  their 
mass.  Near  their  junction  with  the  Hangman  grits  the  middle 
Devonian  slates  exhibit  minor  ridge-like  features,  diversifying 
the  slopes  of  the  Exe  valley  or  occurring  in  craggy  cones,  by 
its  alluvia.  This  character  will  be  recognised  as  a repetition  of 
the  strike  features  forming  the  Tors  of  Ilfracombe.^  Some- 
what similar  minor  crag  features  characterize  the  Lynton  beds 
in  the  Oare  valley,  but  that  is  beyond  the  area  under  con- 
sideration. The  middle  Devonian  slates  form  steep,  bold  slopes 
in  several  places  where  the  Exe  valley  intersects  their  strike. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  describe  separately  each  set  of  strata 
included  in  the  area  under  consideration,  in  descending  order, 
the  table  being  as  follows  : 

1.  Culm  Measures. 

I Pilton  beds  with  basement  green  slates, 
f Upper  J and  occasionally  brown  grits,  (Baggy 
( beds),  Pickwell  Down  grits,  often  slaty. 


2. 


Devonian  ( 


Middle 


(Morte  and  Ilfracombe  slates,  greenish 
and  steel  grey,  glossy,  apparently  nnfos- 
siliferons  in  the  upper  parts ; fossils 
and  occasional  limestone  bands  in  lower 
part. 

Hangman  beds,  grits,  often  coarse  and 
sihceous. 


(2).  As  also  Stowey  Ball. 
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CULM  MEASURES. 

Between  South  Molton  and  Hacche  Mill  the  Culm  measures 
are  represented  by  dark  bluish-grey  shales,  and  even-bedded, 
rather  fine,  hard  grey  grits,  dipping  to  the  south  at  from  60°  to 
80°.  Anthracite  seams  occur  in  these  beds  toward  South  Aller. 
To  the  north  of  the  Mole,  gravel  occurs  between  Hacche  Mill 
and  Barkham.  Either  Pilton  beds  (upper  Devonian)  extend  to 
more  than  one-quarter  mile  south  of  De  la  Bechets  line,  or  we  pass 
insensibly  into  them  without  any  appearance  of  lithological  break. 

From  the  Mole  valley  to  Molland  Station  the  Culm  and 
Devonian  junction  is  hidden  by  the  low-lying  land.  Ten  chains 
to  the  south  of  Molland  Station,  a quarry  in  the  Culm  measures 
exposes  even-bedded  bluish  and  grey  grits,  interstratified  with 
dark-bluish  shales,  dipping  south  at  60°  Near  Bummer  Farm 
thin-bedded,  fine  Culm  grits  and  blue-black  shales  dip  south  at 
70°.  Pilton  slates  are  shewn  in  the  adjacent  railway  cutting,  so 
that  De  la  Beche’s  line  seems  to  be  correct,  as  also  near  Yeo 
Mill  and  Horkswell,  where  no  distinct  lithological  separation  can 
be  traced.  South  of  Yeo  Mill,  light  and  dark-grey  shaly  slates 
(cleavage,  dipping  at  a high  southerly  angle),  contain  crinoidal 
remains  common  to  both  Culm  and  Devonian  rocks,  but  affording 
no  distinctive  species;  to  judge  from  the  fossils,  the  bedding 
does  not  appear  to  concord  with  the  cleavage,  but  may  dip  south 
at  from  15°  to  25°.  In  the  railway  cutting  at  Brushford  light- 
grey  slates,  with  Petraia  Celtica^  appear  to  pass  upward  into  Culm 
measures  of  the  same  character.  The  dominant  conical  feature 
of  Hulverton  Hill  is  formed  of  thick  Culm  shales,  evenly  bedded, 
fine,  and  often  chertoid ; buff,  dark-grey,  and  yellowish  in 
colour,  breaking  up  into  small  angular  pieces  through  numerous 
even  joints.  These  beds  have  been  named  Coddon  Hill  shales, 
from  the  locality  wherein  they  are  typically  developed.  Their 
distinctive  characters  appear  to  be  due  to  metamorphism,  as  sug- 
gested by  my  friend  Mr.  Hall/  but  no  igneous  rocks  have  been 
detected  in  association  with  them. 

(3).  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.,  vol.  iv,  p.  623. 
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South  of  Perry,  in  the  angle  made  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Exe  and  Barle,  Coddon  beds  are  shewn  dipping  South  30°  East 
at  50-70°  ; their  junction  with  the  Pilton  slates  being  a fault, 
as  the  latter  are  shewn  on  the  west  of  Perry  Farm,  dipping  in 
the  opposite  direction,  at  an  angle  of  50°. 

At  Pool  Farm,  even-bedded  grits  with  very  dark  bluish-grey 
shales,  appear  to  overlie  the  Coddon  beds.  ■ 

On  the  north-west  of  Morebath  Church,  Coddon  beds  dip 
South  8°  West  at  60-65°,  continuing  thence  along  the  feature  to  ' 

the  Exe  valley,  but  apparently  terminate  in  a sharp  angle  on  ? 

crossing  the  path  (now  representing  the  old  high  road  for  one- 
quarter  mile  north  from  Morebath),  caused  by  a fault  bringing  up 
a re-entering  angle  of  Pilton  slates,  with  Petraia  Celtica.  On  the 
west  of  Morebath  Church  white  Coddon  beds  are  shewn  dipping 
south.  Near  Pin,  south  of  Morebath,  grey  clayey  shales  are 
shewn  in  the  railway  cutting.  Proceeding  thence  westward,  a 
long  cutting  exposes  blue-black  shales,  resembling  those  at 
Eremington  Station  (weathering  pale  grey  within  ten  feet  of  the 
surface),  containing  nodular  films  and  lenticular  bands  of  crinoidal 
limestone. 

The  Coddon  Hill  beds  appear  to  pass  into  blue-black  thick 
shales  and  thin  grits  or  mudstones,  which  form  the  basement 
beds  of  the  distinctive  Culm  measures  on  the  south  of  Clay- 
hanger,  and  at  Ashbrittle  ; below  them  the  boundary  of  Culm 
measures  and  Devonian  is  palaeontological,  and  may  not  there- 
fore adhere  to  a very  definite  persistent  stratigraphical  horizon. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  boundary,  and  the  masking  gravel  and 
drift  in  the  valley  between  Morebath  and  Clayhanger,  render 
the  junction  indefinite,  and  the  probability  of  faults  repeating 
the  Culm  measures  makes  it  still  more  uncertain. 

The  dark  shales,  with  crinoidal  limestone  films,  in  the  cutting 
west  of  Morebath  Station  seem  to  represent  the  horizon  of  the 
blue-black  shales  of  Eremington,  and  to  offer  a faint  connecting 
link  between  the  limestones  of  Holcombe  Rogus  and  West 
Leigh,  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Venn  near  Swimbridge,  on 
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the  other.  In  this  way  the  fitful  occurrence  of  the  Culm  lime- 
stones is  more  intelligible,  than  on  the  supposition  that  they 
have  been  persistently  cut  out  by  faults  between  the  typical 
localities.  There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Coddon 
beds  underlie  the  limestones,  or  their  representatives,  both  near 
Venn,  Morebath,  and  Ashbrittle. 

UPPER  DEVONIAN. 

Although  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  mass  of  upper  Devonian 
slates  from  the  grits  and  slaty  beds  of  the  Pickwell  Down  series, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  Baggy  beds  from  the 
Pilton  slates,  of  which  they  constitute  the  base.  This  difficulty 
is  especially  felt  in  the  part  of  the  area  under  description,  as  the 
Pilton  beds  are  much  disturbed  by  flexures,  apparently  accom- 
panied by  faults,  and  as  the  grits  occurring  in  them  at  Braunton 
and  Stawley,  near  Wiveliscombe,  are  sometimes  indistinguishable 
from  Ciicullcea  grits,  without  the  aid  of  fossils.  The  greenish 
slates  of  the  Baggy  series,  though  often  forming  a well  marked 
band  at  the  junction  with  the  Pickwell  Down  beds,  are  not 
always  distinguishable  in  disturbed  districts,  unless  we  lay  great 
stress  on  colour ; whilst  to  map  a contorted  district  like  this 
upon  palaeontological  evidence,  would  entail  an  enormous  amount 
of  very  detailed  investigation. 

Between  Hacche  Mill  and  North  Molton  Church  the  Pilton 
slates  are  affected  by  anticlinals,  one  of  which  is  exposed  in  a 
quarry  at  about  half-way  between  Barkham  and  South  Molton, 
by  a stream.  The  quarry  consists  of  thick- bedded,  grey,  mica- 
ceous grits,  with  thinner  beds  of  grey  and  brown  grit,  in  places 
associated  with  grey  slaty  beds ; annelid  tracks  are  not  infrequent 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  beds.  These  may  be  an  appearance  of 
the  Cucullcea  grits  of  the  Baggy  beds,  as  similar  brown  and  grey 
grits  appear,  folded  in  with  the  Pilton  slates,  near  Bray  ley  Farm, 
and  at  Crossberry,  between  Castle  Hill  Station  and  East  Buck- 
land.  But,  if  this  is  so,  the  attenuation  of  the  Pilton  beds,  the 
absence  of  grits  equivalent  to  those  of  Braunton  and  Stawley,  and 
the  non-appearance  of  the  Cucullcea  grits  further  north,  can  only 
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be  accounted  for  by  faults.  Near  Barkham  we  have  evidence  of 
a fault  affecting  tough  bluish  schists  (irregular  slates)  ; the  crack 
contains  manganese. 

At  North  Molton  Church  the  Pickwell  Down  beds  come  on 
abruptly,  their  junction  trending  West  IP  North,  to  East  IP 
South  ; whilst  the  Pilton  beds  in  North  Molton  strike  east  and 
west.  The  junction  is  therefore  a fault  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  cut  out  the  Baggy  beds  altogether.  Near  East  Buckland  the 
fault  is  further  proved  by  contrary  dips  at  East  Buckland  Mill 
and  the  termination  of  the  Pickwell  Down  beds. 

In  the  lane  from  East  Buckland,  by  the  Mill,  to  Charles, 
greenish,  purple,  and  lilac  slaty  grits,  of  the  Pickwell  Down  beds, 
dip  North  30°  West,  at  30°,  under  a trough  of  lower  Pilton  and 
Baggy  beds  which  extend  northward  from  Newton  Bridge 
to  Little  Brayford,  where  they  are  terminated  by  the  main 
feature  of  the  Pickwell  Down  beds.  The  troughed  Pilton  and 
Baggy  beds  extend  to  the  foot  of  North  Molton  range,  near 
North  Radworthy,  being  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  Pickwell 
Down  sandstones.  The  Baggy  beds  exhibit  no  very  definite 
relations  in  this  troughed  area ; brown  and  greenish-gi'ey  grits 
interbedded  with  the  slates  at  Charles,  probably  belong  to 
the  Cucullcea  zone.  The  beds  are  so  flexured,  and  apparently 
faulted,  that  the  Baggy  beds  may  be  almost  entirely  absent, 
through  a faulted  junction  with  the  Pickwell  Down  grits,  be- 
tween North  Radworthy  and  North  Heasley.  The  cupriferous 
grits,  north  of  Heasley  Mill,  are  of  a warm  grey  colour  and 
associated  with  greenish  beds,  whilst  the  upper  beds  of  the 
Pickwell  Down  division  are  generally  slaty,  and  of  a lilac-red 
colour,  as  shown  on  the  northern  border  of  the  synclinal  at  Hole 
Mill,  north-east  of  High  Bray. 

In  the  Bray  valley,  between  Charles  and  High  Bray,  on  the 
east  of  Wellcomb  Farm,  a synclinal  is  evidenced,  in  Pilton 
slates  associated  with  hard  brown  and  grey  thick-bedded  grits, 
with  brown  bands — apparently  decomposed  limestones.  Pilton 
slates  are  exposed  in  a quarry  between  North  Radworthy  and 
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North  Heasley,  striking  toward  south-west  and  north-east,  and 
nearly  vertical.  The  structure  may  therefore  be  described  as  a 
large  synclinal,  bounded  on  the  north  and  south,  and  terminated 
on  the  east,  by  underlying  Pickwell  Down  grits ; the  beds 
troughed  are  the  lower  beds  of  the  Pilton  slates,  containing 
grits,  passing  into  the  green  slates  of  the  Baggy  beds,  the 
Cucullcea  zone  being  either  faulted  out,  or  occurring  as  grit  beds 
intercalated  in  the  base  of  the  Pilton  slates  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Baggy  slates. 

Between  North  Molton  and  West  Holland  Farm  (south  of 
Twitching),  the  fault,  cutting  out  the  Baggy  beds  at  the  former 
place,  either  passes  out  or  loses  its  effect,  as  dark-brown  sandy 
grits,  apparently  passing  into  grey  slaty  grit,  are  exposed  by  the 
valley  south  from  West  Holland  Farm  ; whilst,  to  the  north  of 
the  Farm,  a band  of  greenish  slates  bounds  lilac  slaty  grits  of  the 
Pickwell  Down  beds  and  may  represent  the  grits  and  slates  of 
the  Baggy  beds.  The  former  undulate,  and  would  appear  to 
pass  out  into  the  Pilton  beds  eastward  ; but  near  Gatscombe 
Farm,  north-west  of  Holland  Botreaux,  the  greenish  slates  of 
the  Baggy  beds  contain  irregular  brown  gritty  bands,  resting 
on  lilac  grits  and  slaty  beds  of  the  Pickwell  Down  division. 

In  rather  rough  lilac  grits  at  the  base  of  the  Baggy  beds  in 
the  Tone  valley  (which  I had  regarded  as  Pickwell  Down  sand- 
stone), my  friend.  Hr.  Hall,  found  Cucullcea,  so  that  I am  forced 
to  believe  that  that  fugitive  denizen  of  the  upper  Devonian  waters 
thrived  where  the  sediment  favoured  him,  and  left  his  remains  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Baggy  beds,  between  Twitching  and  Baggy 
Point  ; but  that  east  of  Twitching  he  distributed  his  favours 
according  as  the  local  sandy  sediments  prevailed  in  the  upper,  or 
lower,  part  of  the  Baggy  beds — his  habitat  shading  into  the 
Pilton  beds  in  the  one  case,  and  into  the  Pickwell  Down  division 
in  the  other.  An  interesting  section  by  the  lane  to  Gatscombe 
shews  hard  greenish  grits  passing  into  slates,  with  arenaceous 
films  exhibiting  a micaceous  glaze,  and  irregular,  slaty,  grey  and 
brown  grits.  A synclinal,  probably  faulted,  disturbs  the  beds. 

Ne-iv  Series y Vol,  1878,  Part  11.  b 
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Owing  to  tliis  gritty  development  at  the  base  of  the  Baggy 
beds,  some  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  their  junction  with  the 
Pickwell  Down  division,  between  Gort  Farm  and  Woodland 
(near  West  Anstey).  The  green  slates  of  the  Baggy  beds  run 
through  Molland  to  West  Anstey  Church  (not  always  presenting 
their  characteristic  colour),  thence  their  breadth  of  outcrop 
dwindles,  till,  near  Lipscombe  Farm,  they  are  no  longer  traceable 
on  the  slopes  of  East  Anstey ’s  Barrow  : this  appears  to  be  due 
to  a deflection  of  a great  fault  from  Dulverton,  forming  their 
southern  boundary  for  three  miles  to  the  west  of  East  Lipscombe 
Farm.  The  fault  south  of  Gatscombe  Farm  may  affect  some- 
what similar  beds  in  the  mine  near  Gort. 

Grits,  sometimes  suspiciously  like  the  Cucullcea  zone,  are 
associated  with  the  Pilton  slates,  near  Wood  Farm,  where 
they  are  apparently  cut  off  by  fault ; at  Pulsworthy,  and  be- 
tween Molland  and  AbboCs  Park.  A quarry  in  the  last-named 
locality  shows  slaty  limestone  associated  with  grits  and  slaty 
beds  containing  Pilton  fossils.  In  the  same  locality  a gentle 
anticlinal  is  well  shewn  in  a bluish  slate  quarry.  On  the  east 
of  Slade  Farm  (south-west  of  West  Anstey),  dull-grey  argil- 
laceous slates,  in  places  of  a dark  bluish-grey  hue  and  with 
films  of  calcareous  matter,  are  exposed  in  a very  fossiliferous 
quarry.  The  beds  dip  to  the  North  at  20°;  an  appearance  of 
fault  was  detected  in  them.  Near  Wood  Farm  (between  Slade 
Farm  and  West  Anstey),  grits,  like  those  of  Braunton,  are 
associated  with  the  Pilton  beds,  and  have  a general  northerly  dip. 

The  prevalence  of  northerly  dips  in  the  Pilton  beds,  between 
Molland  and  Brushford,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a great 
fault  at  their  junction  with  the  Culm  measures,  or  by  a series  of 
inverted  folds,  aided,  perhaps,  by  small  faults. 

At  Densley  Farm  (south  of  West  Anstey),  a small  quarry 
discloses  fossiliferous  Pilton  slates,  passing  in  places  into  lime- 
stone, and  containing  brown  bands,  apparently  decomposed  lime- 
stones. 

At  Bucket  Hole  (north  of  East  Anstey),  thin  beds  of  fos- 
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siliferous  brown  sandy  stone  occur  in  the  slates,  and  probably 
represent  decomposed  limestone. 

Between  West  Lipscombe  Farm  and  the  Barle  valley,  alon^ 
a tract  running  between  Crewsball  and  Comb  Farms,  brown 
grits  frequently  come  to  the  surface ; also  yellowish-brown  fissile 
sandstones.  They  may  be  the  crests  of  anticlines,  or  faulted 
portions,  of  the  Cucullcea  zone,  which  would  then  form  the  sole 
superficial  representative  of  the  Baggy  beds  between  East  Lips- 
combe Farm  and  Hele  Bridge  (east  of  Dulverton) ; as  the  green 
slates  are  cut  out  by  a fault,  throwing  Pilton  beds,  with  northerly 
dips,  against  Pickwell  Down  sandstones.  This  is  the  more 
probable  as  the  Pilton  slates  bounding  the  band  of  grits  dip  off 
them  to  the  north  and  south  respectively,  proving  a considerable 
anticlinal.  In  company  with  Mr.  Hall,  I traced  the  brownish 
grits  in  the  north  of  Pixton  Park.  They  are  exposed  in  a 
quarry  near  the  gate-house,  and  end  off  abruptly  along  the  fault 
which  runs  along  the  high  road  between  the  gate  house  (lodge) 
and  Hele  Bridge.  At  Bury  the  green  slates  of  the  Baggy  beds 
appear  on  the  north  side  of  the  fault,  and  flank  the  southern 
margin  of  Haddon  Down,  resting  on  the  lilac  slaty  grits  of  the 
Pickwell  Down  beds,  north  of  Witherwind  Farm,  and  west  of 
Leigh  Barton.  A bold  feature  overlooking  the  lower  ground  of 
green  slates  consists  of  coarse  brownish  grit,  with  iron  shot  grains, 
and  containing  Cucullcea,  judging  from  the  stones  on  the  surface: 
so  that  we  have  here  a patch  of  Cucullcea  grit  occupying  its 
normal  position  above  the  slates,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  fault.  If  a basement  grit  occurs  in  the  Baggy  beds  on  the 
slope  of  Haddon  Down  hill,  it  is  indistinguishable  from  the 
Pickwell  Down  grits.  Toward  Paddington  the  main  fault  is 
merged  into  a system  of  small  dislocations,  aifecting  the  relations 
of  the  Pilton  and  Baggy  beds.  About  Skilgate  the  green 
slates  of  the  Baggy  beds  attain  a considerable  superficial  develop- 
ment, but  the  Cucullcea  grits  within  the  short  distance  of  a mile 
appear  to  have  passed  out  into  individual  beds  or  thin  strata  of 
grit,  in  association  with  grey  slaty  beds. 
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Between  Brushford  and  Eaddington  the  Pilton  beds,  south  of 
the  great  fault,  seem  to  be  much  flexured.  Their  junction  with 
the  Culm  measures  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a line  of  fault  to  the 
south  of  Pixton  Park. 

Near  Combland,  and  at  Timewell,  filmy  beds  of  limestone 
occur  in  the  slates  (to  the  north  of  Morebath).  Near  the  high 
road,  east  of  Brushford,  a quarry  in  which  the  slates  are  vertical 
aflPorded  the  late  Prof.  Phillips  many  of  his  best  specimens  of 
Pilton  fossils. 

Near  Morebath  Church,  on  the  north-east,  and  between 
Bowdens  and  Lower  Town,  east  of  Morebath,  the  Pilton  beds 
are  of  a very  dark  bluish-grey  colour,  and  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  Culm  measures,  except  by  discovery  of  Fetraia  Celtica,  or 
some  characteristic  Devonian  fossil. 

From  their  thick  soil  and  infrequent  exposures,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  trace  the  composition  of  the  Pick  well  Down  beds 
throughout  the  area.  Their  general  characters  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  sections  : — 

East  of  East  Buckland,  near  Huntston  Farm,  lilac  slaty  grits 
overlie  massive-bedded  purplish-red  and  faint  greenish-grey 
grits,  with  a tendency  to  slaty  structure.  Dip,  south-west  at  40°. 

Between  Span  Head  and  Two-Barrow  Down,  an  adit  discloses 
green  and  purple  slaty  grit. 

Near  Sandy  Way,  on  North  Molton  ridge,  grey  grits  are 
exposed. 

In  the  Mole  valley,  above  North  Molton,  grits  of  red  and 
pale  greenish  colours  are  exposed,  the  former  affording  iron  ore. 

Near  Twitching,  pale  lilac  sandy  grits,  weathering  brown, 
exhibit  a tendency  to  cleavage  in  distribution  of  joints  and 
molecular  constitution.  Purplish-brown  and  dark-grey  sand- 
stones, with  greenish  intercalations,  occur  at  Pulsworthy  Farm, 
and  have  been  worked  for  haematite  near  Twitching  Mill,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  it. 

Near  the  confluence  of  the  Barle  and  Dunffs  Brook,  a road 
section,  on  the  south  side,  exposes  red,  purplish,  and  lilac  grits. 
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and  irregular  slaty  grits,  with  occasional  beds  of  light-buff,  grey, 
and  purplish  shale,  either  affected  by  a fault,  or  sharp  anticlinal. 
At  the  confluence  of  the  streams  fine  lilac  grit  was  noticed,  in 
massive  even  beds,  dipping  West  at  10°  to  12°.  Towards  their 
surfaces  the  beds  exhibit  a finely  cleaved  structure. 

West  of  Zeal  Farm,  near  the  bend  in  Dunffs  Brook,  faint 
greenish  and  purple  grits,  in  part  slaty,  are  exposed  on  each 
side  of  a valley,  with  north  and  south  dips,  proving  the  existence 
of  an  anticlinal. 

Coarse  greenish  grits  are  exposed  by  the  Barle,  at  the  bend 
on  the  north-east  of  Hawkridge  common  ; they  dip  north  at 
50°,  are  in  places  micaceous,  and  jointed  and  bedded  irregularly  : 
they  appear  to  rest  on  purplish  slates ; succeeded  by  grits 
varying  from  fine  saccharoid  to  fine  friable  textures,  and  of 
greenish,  grey,  or  reddish  colours ; and  slaty  beds,  purple,  lilac, 
olive  green,  and  grey.  Grey  slates  are  visible  at  Tarr  Steps, 
dipping  North  at  20°  to  40°.  The  cleavage  dipping  in  the 
same  direction  apparently  ranges  from  40°  to  70°.  About 
80  yards  up  stream  a pretty  little  cascade  falls  over  a cliff  10 
to  15  feet  in  height,  composed  of  purplish  or  chocolate-red, 
slaty,  and  schistose  grits,  distintly  bedded,  dipping  North  20° 
West  at  20° — 30°  ; the  cleavage  approximates  to  the  vertical, 
the  planes  being  wavy. 

At  the  stream  mouth,  between  Tarr  Steps  and  Barn  Farm, 
purple  grits,  apparently  dipping  quaquaversally  at  low  angles, 
are  intersected  by  vertical  cleavage  planes.  Near  Wheel,  at  the 
bend  in  the  river,  crags  of  purple  and  dull  grey  slaty  grit,  dip- 
ping South  15°  East  at  45°,  the  cleavage  being  vertical,  break 
through  the  slope  above  grey  crags,  in  which  wavy  cleavage 
runs  parallel  to  the  bedding.  Four  chains  further  north  crags 
of  purple  and  light  greenish  slaty  grit  dip  South  15°  East  at  75°; 
the  cleavage  is  wavy.  Twenty  chains  further  north  crags  of 
grey  slaty  grit,  with  nearly  vertical  cleavage  planes,  dip  South 
15°  East  at  50°. 

As  there  is  evidence  of  a faulted  or  natural  anticlinal  bringing 
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up  the  greenish  grey  slates  of  the  underlying  Morte  series 
(middle  Devonian)  on  Winsford  hill,  east  of  Bradley  Farms, 
and  on  the  road  to  Withypool,  west  of  the  Barle  valley,  I have 
entered  thus  minutely  into  detail  to  show  the  passage  of  the 
upper  into  the  middle  Devonian,  which  is  so  noticeable  in  this 
area  where  the  basement,  Pickwell  Down  beds,  almost  invariably, 
consist  of  purple  slates  and  slaty  grits,  associated  with  beds  of 
greenish  or  grey  slate  as  they  approach  the  underlying  quartzi- 
ferous  slate  series.  This  is  shewn  by  the  slates  striking  across 
the  road  to  Withypool  near  New  House,  and  is  still  better 
exemplified  in  the  lanes  south  of  Winsford  and  south  of  Exton. 
South  of  Winsford  the  basement  purple  slates  of  the  Pickwell 
division,  which  form  the  northern  summit  of  Winsford  Hill, 
appear  to  run  in  an  inverted  (and  perhaps  faulted)  synclinal 
along  the  Exe  valley,  crossing  it  at  Widlake  Farm,^  north  of 
Exton,  and  thence  continuing  eastward  as  far  as  the  eastern 
slope  of  Blagdon  Hill,  opposite  Withil  Florey. 

On  the  east  of  Farmers  Farm,  near  Withil  Florey,  the 
Bittadon  felsite  makes  its  appearance  in  association  with  Morte 
slates.  Although  the  strip  of  Morte  slates,  before  referred  to  on 
Winsford  Hill,  appears  to  pass  under  purple  slates  of  the  Pick- 
well  series  at  Bridgetown,  the  proximity  of  the  latter  at  Exton 
precludes  its  more  easterly  extension.  Near  Combshead,  on  the 
east  of  Bridgetown  (south  of  Exton  Hill),  the  junction  between 
the  Morte  and  Pickwell  divisions  is  well  shewn  in  a gradual 
interchange  of  the  purple  and  greenish  grey  tints.  The  junction 
of  the  upper  and  middle  Devonian,  west  from  Withypool  to  the 
Bray  valley,  follows  the  feature  (not  shewn  on  the  map  on  Shear 
Down,  the  south  part  of  which  is  higher  ground) ; it  passes 
along  the  face  of  Two-Barrow  Down  and  Span  Head : no  junc- 
tion sections  are  obtainable.  From  a contrary  dip  (apparent)  at 
Kedworthy,  in  hard  chocolate-red  and  fine  grey  grits,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  a fault  may  separate  the  divisions  for  some  distance. 

(4).  In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  for  Aug.,  1879,  p.  536, 
the  extension  of  the  Pickwell  series  to  Widlake  Farm  is  not  indicated,  having 
been  subsequently  discovered.  In  pp.  540,  542  of  that  paper,  read  Tone  for 
Torre,  and  in  p.  545,  line  12,  read  Putsham  for  Hutsham. 
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To  the  east  of  Office  Farm,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bray,  we  get 
traces  of  the  appearance  of  the  Bittadon  felsite,  which  I am 
inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Bonney  in  regarding  as  intrusive. 
It  also  appears  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Morte  and  Ilfracombe 
series  near  Armoor  Farm,  to  the  east  of  Exton  Hill,  as  well  as 
near  Withil  Florey. 

To  return  to  the  Pick  well  Down  grits.  Near  Drayton  Farm 
(north-west  of  Dulverton)  green  grits,  in  part  slaty,  dip  north 
at  about  20°.  Similar  green  grits  occur  throughout  the  whole 
area  in  the  Pickwell  series ; they  are  especially  noticeable  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  division  on  Bratton  Down,  and  at  about  200 
feet  from  its  top  in  the  coast  reefs  on  Woolacombe  beach. 

By  the  Barle  toward  Dulverton  even  bedded  purple,  grey,  and 
pale  buff  grits,  in  places  slaty,  are  exposed  in  several  quarries, 
in  one  of  which  the  beds  are  very  massive,  attaining  to  15  feet 
in  thickness. 

On  the  south  and  west  of  Haddon  Down  the  Pickwell  beds 
are  slaty  and  of  a lilac-red  colour. 

Between  Court  Down,  Barlynch  Abbey,  and  Upton,  they  vary 
in  colour,  from  grey,  reddish-brown,  and  faint  lilac  tints,  to  green. 

The  junctions  between  the  upper  and  middle  Devonian,  west 
of  Brompton  Begis,  though  well  marked  by  feature,  are  by  no 
means  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  Winsford  and  Exton  district, 
already  noticed,  probably  owing  to  impersistence  or  very  partial 
development  of  the  slaty  base  of  the  Pickwell  series. 

From  Main  Down  to  Rainsbury,  near  Upton,  the  junction 
follows  the  feature,  being  deflected  by  its  curves.  A fault,  how- 
ever, runs  through  Rainsbury,  in  the  direction  of  Raddington, 
stepping  the  junction  nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile  further 
north,  whence  it  follows  the  feature  round  Upton  Hill,  crossing 
the  lane,  north  from  Stert  Bridge,  either  at  Greenslade  Farm, 
or  12  chains  to  the  north  of  it.  At  Yen  Farm,  between  the 
tributary  streams,  the  continuity  of  the  junction  line  appears  to 
be  broken  by  two  north  and  south  faults  stepping  it  for  a few 
chains  successively  to  the  north.  On  the  hill  south  of  Yen 
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Farm  there  is  every  appearance  of  conformity  in  the  junction 
between  the  faults,  but  the  strike  has  altered  to  West  30°  South, 
and  East  30°  North,  as  shewn  in  crags  of  purplish  and  lilac  slaty 
beds,  under  greenish  grits  and  above  a parallel  range  of  greenish 
slates  and  slaty  grit.  The  junction  beds  of  Yen  Farm,  if  not 
stepped  by  a fault  on  the  west,  must  considerably  alter  in  strike 
to  allow  of  their  trend  westward,  through  Red  Cross  to  Oatway 
Farm.  A synclinal  is  shewn  in  the  Morte  slates,  by  the  stream 
south-west  of  Coultlngs  Farm,  near  the  junction. 

By  the  high  road  west  of  Red  Cross  the  Pick  well  basement 
beds  consist  of  sombre  grey,  brownish,  and  greenish  grits — often 
slaty.  From  Oatway  Farm  the  junction  follows  the  feature  into 
the  Exe  valley,  whence  it  runs  along  the  north  of  Court  Down, 
not,  however,  exposing  any  sections  of  the  basement  beds  of 
the  Pickwell  series.  The  termination  of  the  Morte  beds  on  the 
anticlinal  axis  takes  place  at  about  half  a mile  from  Higher 
Combe  Farm : from  this  point  the  boundary  runs  to  the  north 
of  East  and  West  Browford,  probably  along  a line  of  fault  which 
crosses  the  Exe  valley  near  Clammer  and  is  shown  in  section 
near  the  twelfth  milestone  on  Combshead  Hill,  where  rough  grey 
cleaved  Pickwell  grits  are  thrown  against  Morte  slates.  On  the 
common  between  West  Browford  and  Mousehanger,  a pit  shows 
greyish  and  dull  brown  grits,  and  purple  slaty  beds  in  the  Pick- 
well  division. 

The  green  slaty  beds  shewn  at  Clammer  appear  to  be  included 
in  the  base  of  the  Pickwell  division.  The  Morte  slates  of  the 
main  anticlinal  yield  a variety  of  contrary  dips  in  the  Exe 
valley,  shewing  the  prevalence  of  minor  flexures.  The  slates 
exhibit  bluish  or  steel-grey  tints  in  places,  their  colour,  in  this 
respect,  lacking  the  uniformity  that  is  displayed  by  this  division 
towards  its  typical  locality,  Morthoe  : a still  further  divergence 
is  exhibited  in  the  raddled  shales  and  slates  of  this  series  about 
Croydon  Hill  and  on  the  Quantocks.  From  Combshead  the 
basement  purple  slates  of  the  Pickwell  beds  are  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  Combshead  Hill  fault ; they  cross  Blagdon  Hill  in 
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association  with  the  greenish-grey  quartiferous  slates  of  the  Morte 
series,  in  which  they  are  apparently  troughed  in  inverted  synclinals. 

The  great  middle  Devonian  slate  series  is  palaeontologically 
divided  by  Mr.  Hall  into  an  upper  unfossiliferous  mass  of  quartz- 
veined  slates,  and  a lower  mass,  containing  middle  Devonian 
fossils  and  impersistent  limestone  bands.  These  varieties  are 
respectively  named  from  their  typical  districts,  Morte  and 
Ilfracombe  slates. 

Stratigraphically,  no  persistent  horizon  can  be  drawn  between 
the  fossiliferous  and  unfossiliferous  portions  of  the  series.  In  the 
district  under  consideration  quartz  veins  are  distributed  pretty 
generally  throughout ; and  Mr.  Winwood  informed  me  that  he 
had  obtained  crinoids  in  the  Winsford  slates,  which  would 
appear  to  be  high  up  in  the  series.  The  main  characteristics  of 
the  upper  varieties  are,  however,  broadly  distinguishable  from 
the  lower  throughout  the  area.  The  impersistent  limestones  of 
Ilfracombe  being  represented  here  and  there  along  the  same 
general  strike  in  the  lower  beds.  The  greater  impurity  illus- 
trated by  arenaceous  films  and  beds  of  sandstone  in  the  slates 
about  Ilfracombe,  is  exemplified  by  a belt  of  bluish  grits,  partly 
calcareous,  weathering  brown,  striking  east  and  west  across  Dure 
Down  and  Ashcombe  Hill,  along  the  Exe  valley  to  Downscombe, 
and  thence  to  Hankton  and  Godsend. 

Near  Godsend  the  gritty  beds  are  cleaved  in  irregular  planes, 
coinciding  in  direction  with  the  southerly  dip  of  40°.  On  the 
moor,  south  of  Godsend,  a bed  of  dark  red  cleaved  grit  occurs  in 
the  steel-grey  slates.  On  the  moor,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  west  of  Godsend,  the  gritty  beds  are  buff-brown  and  cream- 
coloured,  with  a tendency  to  slaty  structure  ; they  are  over- 
lain  by  bluish-grey,  buff-stained  slates,  apparently  dipping  in 
direction  of  the  cleavage,  southward  at  30° ; beneath  them, 
steel-grey  shimmery  slates  form  the  hill  side,  and  are  exposed 
in  the  bed  of  Quarum  Water,  dipping  South  at  40°,  in  a direction 
coincident  with  their  wavy  planes  of  cleavage. 

On  the  Lynton  road,  north  of  Simonsbath,  the  gritty  band  is 
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represented  by  pale  buff  siliceous  grit,  in  bluish  slates.  The  slates 
in  the  Barle  valley,  east  of  Simonsbath,  appear  to  be  slightly 
calcareous  in  one  spot  where  they  dip  South  at  60°.  Limestones 
are  only  noticeable  between  Wheddon  Cross  and  Luckwell  Bridge. 

At  Luckwell  Bridge  Mill  about  30  feet  of  dark  bluish-grey 
limestones,  cleaved  in  directions  coincident  with  bedding,  dip 
South  10°  East,  at  45° ; traces  of  crinoids  and  corals  were 
noticed.  The  limestones  appear  to  die  out  near  Horsecombe, 
in  the  direction  of  Exford,  but  to  pass  along  in  impersistent 
strips  eastward,  toward  Croydon  Hill.  Gritty  beds  occur  in  the 
slates  in  the  Barle  valley,  at  the  junctions  of  the  Ordnance 
Sheets  20  and  27. 

The  greenish  and  bluish  tints,  though  generally  prevalent  in 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  division,  repectively,  are  locally 
distributed  throughout  all  horizons.  Steel-grey  and  silvery  tints 
prevail  to  the  east  of  Exford. 

Although  the  prevalent  dips  are  to  the  south,  their  varying 
amounts  render  the  prevalence  of  inverted  curves  exceedingly 
probable.  Down  the  Barle  valley  contrary  dips  in  the  slates 
(between  Simonsbath  and  Landacre  Bridge)  afford  proof  of 
several  flexures.  At  Landacre  Bridge  an  anticlinal  is  indicated 
by  dips  to  North  at  45°,  and  to  South-East  at  60°. 

An  appearance  of  anticlinal  structure  is  observable  at  the 
disused  copper  mine,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Simonsbath.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  all  the  slate  quarries  observed,  a good 
section  may  suffice.  To  the  east  of  Kemp^s  Farm,  in  the  Exe 
valley,  at  the  foot  of  Eyeson  Hill,  a quarry  exposes  silvery-grey 
slates,  with  close,  uneven  cleavage  planes,  as  at  Ilfracombe  ; the 
surfaces  of  the  planes  are  stained  yellow  and  reddish  : the  beds 
dip  South  20°  East,  at  from  45°  to  50°  : the  cleavage  dips  in  the 
same  direction  at  about  60°.  Vertical  even  joints  intersect  the 
beds,  running  East  15°  South,  and  West  15°  North. 

The  Morte  and  Ilfracombe  slates  are  characterized  by  frequent 
conical  or  ridge  features,  diversifying  the  valleys  of  the  Exe  and 
Barle  with  their  crags. 
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In  the  Barle  valley,  near  Simonsbath  and  Landacre  Bridge, 
conical  features  are  noticeable* 

In  the  tributary  stream  valley  near  Blaggrove,  north  of 
Withypool,  the  grey  silvery  slates  form  a series  of  low  ridges 
about  20  feet  in  height,  reminding  one  of  the  Lynton  bed 
features  in  the  valley  near  Oarford. 

In  the  Exe  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Road  hill,  an  arrete  of  slates 
forms  a minor  ridge  culminating  at  about  100  feet  above  the 
valley  bottom  ; its  crest  runs  along  the  strike,  the  gentler  slope 
being  southward  with  the  dip.  In  the  same  valley,  three  miles 
above  Exford,  a little  craggy  mound  feature  affords  a pleasing 
diversity  from  the  steep  slopes  on  either  side. 

The  junction  of  the  Morte  and  Ilfracombe  slates  with  the 
Hangman  grits  (forming  the  base  of  the  middle  Devonian)  follows 
the  nascent  course  of  the  Exe,  between  Oare  Oak  and  Dure 
Down  Hills  ; the  steep  slopes  being  made  by  the  outcrop  of  the 
slates,  whilst  the  grits  generally  rise  from  low  banks,  in  broad 
expanses  of  moorland,  with  increasing  elevation  to  the  north. 
This  character  is  displayed  near  Dure  Down,  and  on  Godsend 
Moor,  above  Quaruin  Water.  In  the  tributary  valley  near  Pits- 
worthy,  north  of  Exford,  the  junction  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
by  feature.  Actual  junctions  have  only  been  obtained  in  the 
Exe  valley,  near  the  junctions  of  Ordnance  Sheets  20  and  27, 
and  in  the  high  road  near  Cutcombe ; in  intervening  localities 
the  lithological  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Hangman  beds 
is  confined  to  a plentiful  scattering  of  their  characteristic  sac- 
charoid  grit  fragments. 

On  the  south  of  Black  Barrow  Down,  at  the  map  junction, 
the  slates  cross  the  Exe,  striking  east  and  west,  and  forming  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  valley  a castellated  break,  or  ex- 
crescence, so  to  speak,  marking  their  outcrop ; whilst  the  presence 
of  the  Hangman  grits  is  evidenced  by  an  abundant  scattering 
of  their  siliceous  fragments  on  the  surface.  At  the  junction  the 
slates  are  bluish,  superficially  stained  with  red  here  and  there  ; 
they  dip  to  the  South  at  60°,  the  cleavage  being  vertical. 
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At  the  bend  in  the  high  road  near  Cutconibe,  on  the  north, 
an  actual  junction  is  visible,  the  slates  passing  downwards 
through  slaty  and  schistose  grits,  into  rather  coarse  grits  of  the 
Hangman  series,  the  whole  dipping  South  30°  East,  at  10°  to  13°. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  general  structure  of  the  country  described  in  this  paper 
has  been  worked  out  by  original  observations,  which,  although 
they  supplied  me  with  copious  materials  for  its  elucidation — of 
which  parts  only  have  been  extracted  for  this  paper — are  not 
sufficiently  elaborate  to  enable  me  to  attempt  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  minor  disturbances  affecting  individual 
divisions,  nor  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions  regarding  the 
thickness  of  the  Devonian  rocks.  Such  observations  would 
require  much  palseontological  research,  as  well  as  considerable 
time,  extending,  perhaps,  over  as  many  years  as  the  months 
during  which  my  investigation  was  made.  But  the  infilling  of 
these  details  could  in  no  wise  invalidate  the  general  structure 
here  described,  however  they  might  throw  light  on  the  great 
question  of  the  general  relations  of  the  Devonian  rocks,  upon 
which  it  is  not  my  province  here  to  enter.  Such  being  the 
nature  of  the  investigation,  I have  abstained  from  quotations, 
restricting  myself  to  a condensed  selection  from  my  own  notes. 

ADDENDA. 

I have  since  found,  that  reddish  shaly  beds  with  occasional  grit 
intercalations,  probably  belonging  to  the  Hangman  series,  prevail 
between  Croydon  Hill  and  Luckham  Barrows.  The  junction 
beds  near  Cutcombe  appear  to  be  the  topmost  beds  of  this  type. 

There  is  certain  evidence  of  shales  of  the  Ilfracombe  series 
between  West  Harwood,  Northcombe,  North  Hill  and  Langham 
Farms,  and  of  limestone,  rich  in  corals,  on  the  East  of  Ford  Farm. 
The  Ilfracombe  series,  therefore,  extends  up  on  the  Moor  for  a 
mile  and  a half  North-West  from  Cutcombe,  forming  an  angular 
deflection  as  shewn  on  the  accompanying  map  : this  may  be  due 
to  the  inverted  curve  near  Oaktrow. 
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"TN  the  ruined  condition  of  the  towns  of  Shaftesbury,  Ware- 
ham,  Dorchester,  and  Bridport,  as  recorded  in  Domesday, 
Mr.  Freeman  traces  William  the  ConqueroFs  line  of  march  a 
line  of  march  which,  as  usual  with  him,  was  marked  by  ravage”^), 
when,  early  in  the  year  1068,  he  came  westward  to  the  siege  of 
Exeter.  In  the  following  pages  I have  attempted,  by  means  of 
the  same  kind  of  evidence,  to  trace  the  military  movements  of 
William’s  reign  in  our  own  county. 

Of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Normans  in  this  county,  and  of 
its  submission,  we  have  no  account ; but  we  are  told  that  in 
the  autumn  of  1069  the  men  of  Devonshire  rose  and  made  an 
attack  upon  Exeter,  which  had  submitted  to  William  in  the 
previous  year;  and  that  the  men  of  Somerset  also  rose  against 
the  Normans,  and  attacked  the  newly  built  castle  of  Robert 
of  Mortain,  at  Montacute.  With  the  view  of  seeing  whether 
Domesday  might  not  furnish  us  with  some  of  the  details,  either 
of  the  1st  Conquest,  or  of  this  rising  in  Somerset,  I marked 
upon  a map  those  manors  which  are  stated  in  Domesday  to  have 
decreased  in  value,  between  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  its  own  date,  1086.  A glance  at  a map  thus  marked,  shows 
that  these  impoverished  manors  are  not  scattered  haphazard 
throughout  the  country,  (as  probably  would  be  the  case  if  their 
condition  had  depended  upon  the  character  of  the  particular 
lord,  or  upon  any  other  accidental  cause),  but  that  they  fall  into 
two  tolerably  well-defined  lines.  One  of  these  lines  begins  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  county,  runs  down  the  eastern  boundary 
as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Wincanton,  and  thence  turns  off, 

(1).  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  150,  151. 
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almost  at  a right  angle,  across  the  county  to  a point  a few  miles 
west  of  Langport.  Here  it  again  turns  southwards,  and  spreads 
out,  and  loses  itself  among  a number  of  manors,  more  or  less 
ruined,  upon  the  western  side  of  Montacute. 

The  other  line  keeps  pretty  closely  to  the  northern  coast  all 
the  way  from  Bristol  to  Porlock,  with  the  exception  of  two  in- 
cursions a few  miles  inland — one  in  the  valley  of  the  Axe,  and 
its  neighbourhood,  the  other  near  the  estuary  of  the  Parret. 

Before  coming  to  that  which  I venture  to  offer  as  a possible 
explanation  of  these  facts,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  that  Domesday 
proves  that  the  tendency  of  the  county  generally  had  been  very 
decidedly  towards  an  increase  of  value  since  the  days  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  : e.g.,  of  922  manors  in  the  county,  516 — i.e., 
about  56  are  of  the  same  value  in  1086  as  they  were  in  1066. 
272  manors- — ^.e.,  about  30  ^ — have  increased  in  value;  while 
only  134 — i.e.,  rather  more  than  14  have  decreased.  This 
growth  in  value  is  shown  in  a very  marked  manner  in  the  three 
very  small  manors  of  Edmunds  worth,  Donesumba,  and  Aisseford; 
“penitus  vastatge  T.R.E./’  they  have  become  worth  25s.,  2s., 
and  3s.,  respectively,  in  Domesday.  The  average  of  increase 
again  in  actual  value  is  more  than  double  the  average  of  decrease, 
viz.,  74  % in  the  one  case,  compared  with  32  ^ in  the  other. 

With  so  much  of  preface,  I would  now  attempt  to  point  out 
in  detail  the  explanation  of  these  facts  which  I suggest,  viz., 
that  these  lines  of  devastation  mark  the  steps  of  the  Norman 
forces,  or  of  other  warlike  movements ; and  thus  supply  some 
portions  of  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  our  county  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  Chronicles. 

The  usual  authorities  are  very  concise  indeed  in  their  account 
of  the  rising  in  the  West,  and  of  its  suppression.  We 
have  no  details  of  the  march  or  of  the  operations  of  the 
warlike  prelate.  Bishop  Geoffry,^’  says  Mr.  Freeman,  vol.  iv. 
p.  278.)  They  only  tell  us  that  the  West  Saxons  of  Somerset, 
Dorset,  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  besieged  the  castle  of 
Montacute,  and  that  Bishop  Geoffry  of  Coutances  brought  down 
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to  the  relief  of  Montacute,  the  men  of  London,  Winchester, 
and  Salisbury  ; and  that  he  slew  some  of  the  English,  mutilated 
his  prisoners,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 

The  Domesday  valuations  may  supply  some  of  the  details  of 
these  operations  ; for  the  Norman  forces,  no  doubt,  in  this  case  as 
at  other  times,  would  follow  their  usual  tactics,  and  would  seek 
to  strike  terror  by  unsparing  rigour,  destroying  all  before  them 
as  they  marched.  Upon  the  news  of  the  outbreak  reaching 
London  the  troops  probably  at  once  moved  down  upon  the 
disturbed  district  by  the  shortest  route.  Such  a line  would 
bring  them  at  once  upon  the  north-east  boundary  of  the  county, 
upon  the  very  point  where  a cluster  of  damaged  manors,  all 
lying  close  together,  is  found.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  six  of 
these  manors,  viz..  Charterhouse  Hinton,  Farleigh,  Telsford, 
Road,  Beckington,  and  Stand erwick,  all  lie  upon  the  actual 
boundary  of  the  county  at  this  point ; while  upon  the  Wiltshire 
side  there  are  no  such  traces  of  destruction,  except  in  the  one 
manor  of  Maiden  Bradley,  which  lies  some  miles  away  to  the 
south.  Apparently,  therefore,  Wiltshire  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  rebellion  ; and  the  Normans,  (kept  in  order  by  the  strictness 
of  William’s  military  code  which  compelled  them  to  carry  out 
his  own  usual  practice — debonair  and  mild  to  those  who  would 
do  his  will,  but,  beyond  measure,  stern  to  all  who  withstood  it  ”),^ 
marched  through  the  county  without  doing  injury,  reserving 
their  severity  for  the  revolted  district  of  Somerset. 

The  circle  of  ruin  spreads  out  westward  for  some  eight  miles 
from  the  boundary  at  this  point  where  the  Norman  forces  had 
first  struck  upon  the  county,  perhaps  as  far  as  Midsomer  Norton, 
but  the  identification  of  this  manor  is  not  quite  certain.  It  also 
spreads  northward,  towards  and  around  Bath,  and  probably  in- 
cludes, together  with  Bath  itself,  Combe  Hay,  South  Stoke, 
Newton  St.  Loe,  and  Bath  Easton.  The  other  impoverished 
manors  in  this  district  are  Woolverton,  Buckland,  Hemington, 
Writhlington,  Luckington,  and  perhaps  Charlton  and  Walton. 

(2).  E,  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iv.,  p.  30. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  these  manors  do  not  all  He  contiguous  to 
one  another,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  if  their  injuries  had 
been  due  to  the  march  of  an  army.  Indeed  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  whole  of  a manor  has  always  suffered ; some  portions,  as  in 
the  case  of  Road,  may  show  no  traces  of  injury.  But  even  if 
the  destruction  were  indiscriminate  at  the  time  (which  may  be 
doubted,  for  some  might  escape  by  timely  submission),  yet  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  general 
tendency,  already  noticed,  to  a considerable  increase  of  prosperity 
in  the  county,  may  have  given  time  to  many  properties  to  have 
recovered  themselves,  and  to  have  obliterated  the  traces  of  their 
former  losses. 

From  this  district,  between  Bath  and  Frome,  the  line  now 
runs  directly  southwards,  through  Leigh,  Wanstrow,  Upton 
Noble,  Batcombe,  and  Lamyatt,  to  Bruton  ; a narrow  line  which 
follows  very  much  the  course  of  the  present  high  road — the 
representative,  I believe,  of  a road  as  old  as  the  times  of  the 
Romans. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruton  there  is  a remarkable  change 
in  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  impoverished  manors.  It 
is  no  longer  a narrow  line,  or  a district  with  traces  of  injury 
remaining  here  and  there  ; but  now,  throughout  a stretch  of 
country  measuring  some  ten  miles  by  eight,  and  containing  about 
twenty-two  manors,  there  is  only  one  (Wincanton)  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  sufferers.  The  names  of  these  manors 
are  Pen,  Charlton,  Cucklington,  Cheriton,  Maperton,  Holton, 
Clapton,  Shepton  Montague,  Bratton,  Stony  Stoke,  Redlinch, 
Pitcombe,  Castle  Cary,  Yarlington,  Woolston,  North  Cadbury, 
Blackford,  Compton  Pauncefoot,  Almsford,  Barrow,  and  Bruton. 

This  district,  a broken,  hilly  country,  lies  immediately  upon 
the  border  of  the  county,  towards  its  south-east  corner.  It  is 
close  upon  Selwood  Forest,  and  may  have  formed  a part  of  it  : 
at  any  rate,  at  the  time  of  Domesday  it  contained  a considerable 
quantity  of  wood,  “ silva  minuta.’^  It  may  be  noticed,  also, 
that  it  lies  just  below  the  ridge  of  Pen  and  Stour  Head^  where 
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Alfred  gathered  his  men  for  the  great  fight  at  ^thandun.  May 
it  not  be  that  the  men  of  Somerset  had  again  chosen  this  as  a 
place  of  gathering  ; a district  peculiarly  well  suited  to  their 
undisciplined  forces,  as  against  the  horsemen  and  regular  soldiers 
of  the  Normans?  The  position  would  also  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  upon  the  direct  line  from  Salisbury  to  the 
West,  and  thus  of  barring  the  way  to  a Norman  army  advancing 
from  Salisbury  to  the  relief  of  Montacute. 

While,  then,  the  London  men  were  engaged  towards  the 
northern  part  of  county,  but  making  their  way  down,  in  order 
to  form  a junction  with  the  forces  which  had  marched  from 
Winchester  and  Salisbury,  this  latter  army  had  already  met  with 
the  enemy  at  the  south-east  portion  of  the  county.  Marching 
by  the  shortest  route  from  Salisbury,  they  had  come  upon  the 
southern  side  of  the  district  held  by  the  rebels,  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cucklington,  and  across  to  Maperton, 
Compton,  and  Cadbury.  The  extent  of  the  country  devas- 
tated, and  the  fact  that  no  one  manor  had  recovered,  even  after 
eighteen  years  of  peace,  seem  to  argue  that  the  whole  district 
was  strongly  held  by  the  English,  and  that  the  struggle  here  was 
a severe  one.  An  attack  upon  this  south-eastern  side  would  cut 
off  the  natural  line  of  retreat  for  the  English  towards  Sherborne, 
and  Yeovil  ; and,  (supposing  that  the  passage  of  the  river  at  IL 
Chester  were  held  by  the  Normans,  as  it  probably  would  be,)  would 
force  them  back  towards  the  enemy  coming  down  from  Bath,  and 
compel  them  to  take  the  line  of  retreat  marked  out  for  us  by  the 
destruction  wrought  in  the  manors  of  Castle  Cary,  Barrow,  Alford, 
Lovington,  Wheathill,  the  two  Farringdons  in  Babcary,  Lydford, 
Keinton,  Barton  St.  David,  Compton  Dundon,  the  Charltons, 
High  Ham,  Aller,  and  Burton.  Somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Burton,  west  of  Langport,  where  they  had  crossed  the 
river,  the  retreating  English  would  join  with  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Montacute.  And  here  it  would  appear 
that  the  rebellion  was  finally  crushed,  with  heavy  losses  to  the 
manors  of  Thorn,  Stoke,  Chinnock,  Merriet,  Cudworth,  Sutton, 
Series,  Vol.  V.,  1878,  Part  II. 
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Dowlish,  Donyatt,  Seavington,  White  Lackington,  Shepton 
Beauchamp,  the  Bradens,  Isle  Brewers,  Beer,  and  Hatch  Beau- 
champ. 

The  only  one  of  the  impoverished  manors  of  this  eastern  and 
southern  part  of  the  county  not  accounted  for  above,  is  part  of 
Henstridge.  This,  however,  lies  some  miles  away,  and  may  well 
have  suffered  its  losses  during  William^s  march  upon  Exeter,  if 
they  may  not  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause. 

The  second  part  of  my  subject,  that  which  deals  with  the 
evidences  of  destruction  upon  the  northern  coast,  has  the  sup- 
port of  clear  historical  statements ; and  these  fit  in  so  readily  with 
the  position  of  the  ruined  manors  along  the  coast,  as  recorded 
in  Domesday,  that  they  afford  a good  deal  of  support  to  the 
view,  that  war,  and  the  harry ings  which  accompanied  war,  and 
not  merely  neglect  or  bad  management,  were  the  cause  of  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  manors  mentioned  in  the  first  part. 
Domesday  and  the  Chronicles  tell  us  the  same  thing.  Hae  ix 
predicts  mansiones  sunt  vastatce  per  Irlandinos  homines,”  says 
Exon  Domesday,  speaking  of  certain  manors  in  Devonshire. 
And  then  we  are  told  by  historians,  that  in  the  year  1052, 
Harold  and  Leofwine  returned  from  exile  in  Ireland,  with  nine 
ships  ; that  they  landed  at  Porlock,  defeated  the  men  of  the  two 
shires  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  plundered  without  opposition, 
and  carried  off  what  they  would  in  the  way  of  goods,  cattle, 
and  men.^^'^ 

The  losses  however  suffered  by  Allerford,  Doverhay,  Holnecot 
(and  perhaps  Knolle),  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Por- 
lock, and  by  Porlock  itself,  as  recorded  in  Domesday,  are  not,  pro- 
bably, due  to  this  descent  by  Harold,  for  the  comparison  of  values 
in  Domesday  is  between  the  years  1066  and  1086,  but  may  be 
attributed  to  a time  some  sixteen  years  later,  when,  in  the  year 
1068,  the  sons  of  Harold,  in  their  turn,  following  their  father’s 
example,  came  back  from  Ireland  with  a fleet  of  ‘^52  ships, 
manned,  no  doubt,  partly  by  Danes  from  Ireland,  partly  by 
(3).  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  313 — 317. 
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English  exiles.”^  ‘‘Harrying  the  coast  as  they  went,  they 
sailed  up  the  Avon  to  Bristol.”  Repulsed  by  the  burghers  of 
Bristol,  “ but  loaded  with  the  spoil  which  they  had  gathered  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  returned  to  their  ships,  and  sailed  to 
some  point  of  the  coast  of  Somerset,  which  is  not  more  fully 
described.”  Traces  of  their  handiwork  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  and  near  its  mouth,  may  be  seen  in  the  destruction  of 
Ashton,  Clapton,  Easton,  Tickenham,  and  Walton.  The  point 
where  they  landed,  after  their  retreat  from  Bristol,  may  have 
been  upon  the  Woodspring  promontory,  between  Kingston  Sey- 
mour and  Weston-super-Mare,  where  the  manors  of  Kewstoke, 
Ebdon,  Worle,  Bourton,  Hutton,  and  Elborough,  have  all 
suffered.  Upon  the  coast  itself,  but  a little  further  down,  Brean 
and  Burnham  (and  perhaps  Berrow)  must  be  added  to  the 
list,  and  also  the  inland  manors  of  Wear,  Allerton,  Cheddar, 
Wedmore  in  the  valley  of  the  Axe,  and  Shipham  upon  the 
Banwell  side  of  Mendip.  Some  of  these  manors  lie  some  miles 
from  the  coast,  but  we  should  expect  to  find  somewhat  wide- 
spread evidences  of  this  descent,  for  the  invaders  remained  long 
enough  to  allow  of  time  for  a force  to  be  gathered  to  oppose 
them  : a force,  too,  composed  of  men  provoked  by  their  ravages 
to  take  the  part  of  their  Norman  masters  against  their  would-be 
deliverers.  At  the  point  where  they  landed,  “ the  story  of  their 
father’s  landing  at  Porlock  was  acted  over  again.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  their  landing,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they 
found  the  shire  unfriendly,  or  that  Eadnoth,  once  their  fathers 
Staller,  preferred  his  lately  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Norman 
king  to  any  feelings  of  regard  to  the  sons  of  his  old  master. 
Eadnoth,  as  King  William’s  officer,  met  the  sons  of  Harold  in 
arms,  at  the  head  of  King  William’s  new  subjects,  the  local 
fyrd  of  Somerset.  Many  good  men  were  slain  on  both  sides. 
The  result  seems  to  have  been  a drawn  battle  ; Eadnoth  fell  in 
the  fight.  . . . Godwine  and  his  brothers  sailed  away,  and  after 
further  harryings  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  made  their  way 
(4).  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iv.,  p.  225. 
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back  to  Ireland.'^®  But  before  they  sailed  quite  away  there  was 
more  harrying  and  more  spoil  gathered  in  the  country  about  the 
j«8tuary  of  the  Parret ; and  Cossingtonj  Pigney,  Combwich, 
Gauthelneyj  Badlet,  Planesfield^  Durborough,  Stowey,  Stoke 
Courcy,  Stringston  (and  perhaps  Kiiowlcj  Edington,  and 
Sutton  Mallet)  had  not  recovered  from  the  visitation  after  a 
lapse  of  eighteen  years.  The  manors  also  of  Quantoxhead, 
Carhampton,  Timberscombcj  and  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Porlockj  no  doubt  all  met  with  their  misfortunes  at  this  same 
time. 

Quarum  upon  Exmoor^  Middleton,  and  Brompton  Kalph, 
near  the  Brendon  Hills,  though  many  miles  inland,  may  not 
have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  those  Irish  marauders.  Brush- 
ford  and  Skilgate,  near  Dulverton,  seem  to  belong  rather  to 
another  group,  which  lies  between  Dulverton  and  Exeter.  It 
may  be  that  these  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  William  himself, 
when  he  besieged  Exeter  ; or  it  may  be  that  we  have  in  this 
broken  and  hilly  district,  the  spot,  where,  when  the  rest  of  the 
country  submitted  soon  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  some  few 
held  out  for  a time  against  the  conqueror,  and  brought  upon 
their  country  a punishment  from  which  it  had  not  entirely  re- 
covered by  the  time  of  Domesday. 


(5).  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iv.,  p.  226. 
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OMERSETSHIRE  may  well  be  proud  of  having  given 


^ birth  to  Roger  Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  that 
England  has  ever  produced,  and  it  cannot  but  be  a matter  of 
some  interest  to  enquire  what  were  his  parentage  and  connexions? 
How  became  they  associated  with  this  county  ? What  property 
did  they  possess,  and  where  did  they  reside? 

Roger  Bacon  is  said  to  have  been  born  near  Ilchester,  in  1214 
(16th  John)  ; and  he  tells  us  himself  that  his  family  was  wealthy. 
They  espoused  the  Royal  cause  in  the  wars  with  the  barons^  and 
his  brother  having  been  frequently  taken  prisoner,  had  been 
almost  pauperized  by  the  heavy  fines  he  had  paid  for  his  redemp- 
tion. Little  beyond  this  has  hitherto  been  discovered  respecting 
the  origin  and  relations  of  the  celebrated  friar  ; I therefore 
venture  to  offer  a few  facts  which,  though  inconclusive,  will 
show  the  probability  of  his  being  a scion  of  the  same  stock 
which,  in  after  ages,  again  ennobled  a name  that  in  itself  (unless 
thus  distinguished)  might  sound  homely  and  plebeian.  But, 
in  truth,  it  was  by  no  means  of  that  character,  for  it  has  been 
borne  for  ages  by  a family  not  only  distinguished  by  learning,  but 
filling  a high  social  position. 

That  the  English  Bacons  were  a branch  of  a family  of  the 
same  name  in  Normandy,  amongst  whom,  as  well  as  with  their 
English  relations,  the  Christian  name  of  Roger  long  continued 

(1).  This  paper  was  read  before  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  at  Taunton, 
in  1879,  and  is  printed  here  by  the  kind  permission  of  that  Society. 
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to  find  favour,  admits,  I think,  of  very  little  doubt.  The  village 
of  Molay  Bacon,  near  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  was  the  chief 
residence  of  this  family,  and  they  were  still  living  there  in  the 
13th  century,  when,  as  “ Seigneurs  de  Molay,’"’  they  were  bene- 
factors to  the  Abbey  of  Ardenne. 

Although  the  surname  of  Bacon  is  not  met  with  in  Domesday 
book,  we  find  the  vill  of  Baconsthorp  included  in  the  survey 
of  Norfolk.  Torstinus  held  it  under  Earl  Alan,  and,  as  it  was 
long  afterwards  the  property  and  seat  of  the  Bacon  family, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  derived  its  distinctive 
appellation  from  being  the  thorp  of  an  owner  of  the  name  of 
Bacon  (thus  distinguished  from  the  many  other  thorps  in  the 
same  county),  and  that  Bacon  was  in  fact  the  surname  of 
Torstinus.  It  belonged  to  Chetilbern  in  King  Edward’s 
time. 

We  cannot  connect  Torstinus  with  the  subsequent  pedigree, 
but  from  the  time  of  King  Henry  II,  the  descent  of  the  manor 
of  Baconsthorp  in  the  family  of  Bacon  has  been  satisfactorily 
traced. 

Eoorer  Bacon  who  flourished  in  that  reign  was  a man  of  some 

o s 

distinction,  for  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  charter  of 
convention  between  King  Henry  II  and  William  King  of  Scot- 
land, 10th  August,  1174  (20th  Henry  II),  after  William  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick.  In  oth  Kichard  I he  was  sued  for 
depriving  Silvester  Fitz  Simon  of  a freehold  in  Thorp  (Bacons- 
thorp) in  Norfolk,  and  was  amerced.  He  was  again  amerced  in 
Norfolk  in  4th  and  5th  Kichard  I.  He  joined  the  barons  in 
rebellion  against  King  John,  and  in  the  13th  year  of  that 
king^s  reign  he  paid  a fine  to  be  released  from  prison.  In  17th 
John  he  received  a pardon,  and  gave  Koger,  his  nephew  (nepos) 
as  a hostage. 

There  can,  I think,  be  very  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  same 
person  as  Roger  Bacon  to  whom  M illiam,  son  of  John  de  Harp- 
tree  (“  Epetreu  ”),  in  or  before  12th  Henry  II  (1166),  had  given 
two-thirds  of  a knight’s  fee  in  Somersetshire,  as  a marriage  por- 
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tion  with  his  daughter  and  who,  in  22nd  Henry  II,  owed  40s. 
for  a default  in  Somerset.  In  the  following  year  he  accounted 
at  the  exchequer  for  20s.  for  an  amercement  in  the  same  county. 
Thus  a migration  of  Bacons  from  Norfolk  to  Somersetshire 
seems  to  be  accounted  for,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  Roger 
Bacon  and  his  wife  gave  this  Somersetshire  manor  to  a younger 
son.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  Liher  Niger  does  not, 
except  in  very  rare  instances,  give  the  names  of  the  knights’  fees 
which  were  held  by  the  several  sub-tenants,  and  I have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  ascertain  where  the  one  which  was  given  to 
Roger  Bacon  was  situated.  I find,  however,  that  a Roger 
Bacon,  in  10th  Henry  III  (1226),  was  concerned  in  a suit 
against  William  de  Barford  and  Robert  Burnel,  relating  to  half 
a knight’s  fee  in  Warford  and  Bere,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ; 
and,  in  27th  Henry  III,  John  Bacon  was  querent  in  a fine  with 
Richard  Bigot,  relating  to  half  a virgate  of  land  in  Merston. 
These  two  persons  were  most  probably  related  to  the  philosopher. 
Roger  Bacon  of  Baconsthorp  had  two  sons,  Robert  and  Roger, 
and  the  Roger  of  1226  may  have  been  one  of  them.  He  was 
probably  the  same  who  is  found  living  in  Norfolk,  12th  Henry 
III.  In  9th  Henry  III,  Roger  Bacon  was  in  the  king’s  service 
in  Ireland,  and  was  acquitted  of  one  year’s  interest  for  money 
due  to  the  Jews. 

The  Christian  name,  Roger,  continued  to  be  frequently 
adopted  by  the  Bacons  of  Baconsthorp  ; and  Roger  Bacon  held 
lands  in  Bailing,  Norfolk,  3rd  Edward  I.  Thomas  Bacon  of 
Baconsthorp,  his  son  and  heir,  obtained  pardon  as  an  adherent 
of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  as  one  of  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Piers  Gaveston,  7th  Edward  11. 
Thomas  Bacon,  son  of  Sir  Roger  Bacon,  was  a Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  1329,  and  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  1332.  The 

(2).  Liher  Niger  Scaccarii,  sub  Dorset.  The  barony  of  William  de  Epetreu  is 
placed  under  the  heading  of  Dorset,  but  I think  it  is  clear  that  the  two  or  three 
last  returns  under  that  heading,  of  which  this  is  one,  should  have  been  placed 
under  Somerset,  which  immediately  follows  in  the  MS.  The  copying  clerk 
seems  to  have  carried  on  the  heading  “ Dorset  ” a page  too  far. 
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family  continued  to  own  the  manor  of  Baconsthorp  till  the  death 
of  Thomas  Bacon,  the  last  heir  male,  in  1485,  when  it  fell  to  his 
two  daughters  and  coheirs,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Glemham, 
of  Glemham  Hall,  Suffolk,  and  Ann,  wife  of  Robert  Garneys, 
of  Kenton  Hall,  in  the  same  county. 

The  descent  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  has  been 
traced  from  Robert  Bacon,  one  of  the  sons  of  Roger  Bacon  of 
Baconsthorp,  who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  King  J ohn ; and 
though  his  pedigree  has  not  been  as  accurately  made  out  as  could 
be  wished,  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  Bacons 
sprang  from  a common  ancestor. 


©he  and  n|  i^auntcm,  1644-5. 


BY  EMANUEL  GREEN. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  between  the  King 
and  the  Parliament  in  1642,  Taunton  trained  and  drilled 
men  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament,  a service  for  which  the  mayor 
received  especial  thanks,  and  the  town  a special  grant  of  money 
towards  its  careful  fortification.  It  continued  to  be  held  for  the 
Parliament  to  the  summer  of  1643,  being  then  garrisoned  by  five 
thousand  of  the  county  trained  bands.  But  the  intended  outworks 
were  not  finished,  nor  the  cannon  in  place,  when,  in  May,  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  coming  with  a Royalist  force  from  Cornwall,  was 
joined  at  Chard  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  with  another  body 
from  Oxford.  The  two  united  formed  a force  of  4,000  foot,  2,000 
horse,  300  dragoons,  and  16  field  pieces.  Col.  Edward  Popham, 
commanding  in  the  district  for  the  Parliament,  seeing  that  he 
could  bring  up  no  force  strong  enough  to  encounter  them,  sent 
orders  from  Glastonbury  for  all  the  soldiers  to  quit  Taunton, 
bring  off  the  ammunition,  and  throw  the  ordnance  into  the 
Castle  moat.  The  townsmen,  however,  determined  against  this. 
They  rose,  took  and  kept  the  guards  themselves,  and  so  pre- 
vented the  soldiers  from  leaving.  In  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
turbance the  enemy  suddenly  appeared  in  force,  and  stroke 
such  a terrour,^’  that  when  the  town  was  summoned,  two  of  the 
principal  inhabitants — Mr.  George  Powell,  an  apothecary  and 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  borough,  with  Mr.  Nicholas — were 
sent  out  to  treat.  They  agreed  to  surrender  on  condition  that 
the  town  should  be  free  from  plunder,  and  the  inhabitants  free 
from  imprisonment  ; that  the  Castle  should  be  delivered  with  the 
ordnance,  arms,  and  ammunition  therein  ; and  that  the  victors 
should  have  free  quarters  and  a whole  week’s  pay. 

The  consequences  of  this  surrender,  and  how  the  terms  were 
kept,  must  be  passed  here.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  town 
was  held  under  Sir  John  Stowell  or  his  deputy.  Col.  Reeve,  until, 
Nenx!  Series ) VoL  V,,  1878,  Part  II. 
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by  the  arrival  of  the  Parliamentary  General,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
in  the  summer  of  1644,  the  King’s  Association  of  the  Western 
Counties  was  broken  up.  The  Eoyalists  then  retiring  somewhat, 
a party  of  horse  and  foot  under  Sir  Robert  Pye  and  Col.  Robert 
Blake,  went  from  Lyme  to  Taunton,  and  had  it  surrendered  to 
them  on  the  9th  July,  after  an  uneventful  siege  of  about  a week. 

First  under  Sir  Robert  Pye,  then  under  Col.  Blake,  Taunton 
now  remained  a garrison  for  the  Parliament ; and  although  it 
was  an  open  town,  and  not  much  fortified,  it  was  always  a sharp 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Royalist  force,  which  at  this  time  held 
all  else  in  Somerset. 

On  the  King^s  return  march  from  Devon,  in  October,  1644, 
when  the  Royal  army  passed  by  Chard,  towards  London,  it  was 
determined  to  “restrain”  this  garrison,  and  a force  of  three 
thousand  men  (besides  others  from  Devon)  was  told  off,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Edmund  Windham,  to  block  it  up.  The 
town  was  soon  surrounded,  and  cannon,  got  from  Bridgwater, 
were  placed,  some  on  the  eastern  side,  on  a hill  about  half  a mile 
off,  and  others,  brought  from  Exeter,  on  the  western  side. 
The  defenders,  with  a troop  of  horse,  and  the  coming  in  of  the 
country  people,  numbered  about  a thousand  strong,  determined, 
according  to  a covenant  among  themselves,  to  lay  down  their 
lives  rather  than  surrender.  As  evidence  of  their  activity,  a 
sally  was  made  on  the  north  side,  and  a hundred  prisoners  taken  ; 
a message  being  then  sent  to  the  Royalist  commander,  that,  if  he 
wished  these  fed,  he  must  send  in  provisions  for  them,  as  else 
the  garrison  could  not  be  starved  to  help  them.^  The  besiegers 
soon  made  their  first  attack,  which  was  bravely  repulsed,  to  be 
again  repeated,  with  the  same  result ; but  at  the  third  attempt, 
there  not  being  sufficient  defensive  outworks,  the  town  was 
taken,  after  a brave  and  stubborn  resistance.  The  Castle,  how- 
ever— the  Castle  alone — was  still  held  intact,  and  this  the  victors 
now  so  closely  besieged  that  its  early  loss  seemed  certain.^ 
The  towmsmen  were  forbidden  to  buy  provisions,  lest  any  should 
(1),  Perfect  Diurnal,  yo.  64.  (2).  Perfect  Diurnal,  No.  67. 
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be  got  into  it,  which  was  ‘‘  like  starsnng  all  Somerset  to  make 
Taunton  Castle  yield 

In  London  the  west-country  gentlemen  begged  energetically 
that  immediate  aid  should  be  sent ; but  this,  the  only  spot  in 
the  county  held  for  the  Parliament,  was  so  isolated,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  that  to  approach  it  with  a small  force 
was  not  easy,  even  if  there  had  been  one  near,  and  so  relief 
could  only  be  managed  by  sending  a strong  one  from  a distance, 
or  direct  from  London.  But,  unfortunately- — for  this  purpose 
at  least — there  had  arisen  important  divisions  among  the  Par- 
liamentary commanders,  which  caused  every  warlike  movement 
to  be  much  hindered.  It  was  only  by  the  strenuous  and  con- 
tinued exertions  of  Mr.  William  Strode,  that  an  order  was  at 
last  obtained  for  sending  off  both  money  and  necessaries,  and  not 
until  the  4th  December  were  any  preparations  completed.^ 

Col.  Blake  got  notice  of  the  intended  relief,  and  his  men 
determined  to  hold  out  as  long  as  they  had  breath,  and  to  fast 
two  days  in  the  week,  if  necessary.®  Before  any  force  could 
leave  London,  Col.  Holborne,  Col.  Vandrusk,  and  Col.  Ludlow, 
with  twelve  hundred  horse  and  foot,  had  been  ordered  to  march 
for  Taunton,  from  Chichester  ; but  for  some  reason,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  all  who  now  so  anxiously  waited  and  watched  for 
them,  they  did  not  at  once  advance.  So  that  it  seemed,  after 
all,  that  the  gallant  little  band  in  Taunton  Castle  would  be  left 
without  their  promised  help. 

It  must  be  remembered  here  that  winter  campaigns  were  not 
usual  at  this  time,  and  possibly  the  commanders  may  have  hoped 
that  some  other  force,  nearer  the  scene  of  intended  action,  might 
be  found  to  replace  them. 

Eventually,  however,  they  set  out,  and,  after  a long  and  hard 
winter’s  march,  on  Monday,  the  9th  December,  safely  reached 
Dorchester.  The  Royalists,  on  hearing  of  their  coming,  raised 
the  siege  at  Taunton,  and  drew  off  in  a body  to  Chard  to  meet 
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them.  Col.  Holborne,  continuing  his  march,  came  also  to  Chard. 
His  opponents  then  thought  fit  to  retreat,  at  first  orderly  enough, 
but  in  a short  time  they  broke  up  and  dispersed,  and  fled 
towards  Bridgwater,  leaving  behind  them  a hundred  arms, 
besides  hay,  oats,  and  other  provision.  In  the  short  pursuit  they 
also  lost  a whole  troop  of  horse  and  twenty  men  taken  prisoners.® 
Without  further  opposition,  after  enduring  a siege  of  three 
months,  the  Castle  was  relieved  on  Thursday,  the  14th  Dec., 
and  supplied  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries.  It  was  then 
fully  seen  what  a great  scarcity  there  was  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
ammunition,  and  with  what  admirable  bravery  the  little  garrison 
had  held  out  so  long  against  so  potent  an  enemy. 

The  governor  had  been  many  times  summoned  to  surrender; 
terms  being  always  offered,  and  always  refused.  Just  before  the 
relief  came  he  received  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  himself 
and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  : 

Gentlemen, 

Having  been  imployed  hither  by  his  Majesty’s  command  for  the 
reducing  of  the  town  and  Castle  of  Taunton  under  his  obedience,  I 
have  hitherto  made  it  my  endeavour  to  doe  that  work  with  as  much 
gentlenesse  as  the  discharge  of  my  trust  would  admit  of,  chusing 
rather  by  way  of  siege  to  effect  this  businesse,  rather  than  by  the 
just  extremities  of  Fire  and  Sword.  I have  therefore  thought  fit  to 
send  you  this  Summons  to  prevent  (if  possible)  those  two  sad 
calamities  of  Warre,  which  I shall  never  be  induced  to  put  in  exe- 
cution till  your  refusall  of  such  safe  conditions,  both  for  your  persons 
and  estates,  as  I doe  prefer  you,  shall  render  you  incapable  of  all 
Clemency,  and  make  that  an  act  of  necessitie  and  justice  which 
otherwise  might  have  had  the  appearance  of  cruelty. 

If  you,  therefore,  shall  send  two  hostages  of  qualitie  out  of  your 
Garrison,  I shall  appoint  two  Gentlemen  from  hence  to  treat  with  you 
about  the  surrender  of  the  place,  and  doe  hereby  engage  myselfe, 
upon  the  honour  and  reputation  of  a Gent.,  to  ratifie  and  preserve 
inviolable  what  conditions  they  shall  agree  to  ; but  if  this  sure  offer 
shall  be  refused,  you  must  then  expect  such  extremitie  as  in  order 
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to  the  business  for  which  I am  here  I shall  cause  to  be  put  in 
execution.  And  all  the  blond  and  other  miseries  which  shall  happen 
unto  you  cannot  but  fall  heavie  on  the  heads  and  consciences  of  the 
refusers,  and  let  you  see  how  little  hopes  of  reliefe  you  can  have, 
and  how  unwilling  I am  to  put  that  in  practice  which  must  neces- 
sarily prove  the  mine  and  destruction  of  your  Towne. 

I shall  defer  the  execution  of  what  I have  power  to  inflict  for  ten 
days  longer,  and  give  you  liberty  to  solicit  relief  if  you  shall  deliver 
Hostages  for  the  surrender  of  Towne  and  Castle  ; if  you  faile  of  suc- 
cour in  that  time,  if  this  be  not  accepted,  Grod’s  will  be  done,  and 
every  man’s  bloud  rest  on  his  owne  head. 

I rest  as  farre  as  honour  will  give  me  leave, 

Your  well-wishing  Neighbour  and  Countryman, 

Edmund  Windham. 

To  this  appeal  an  answer  was  returned  from  Taunton  Castle, 
addressed : 

For  Colonel  Edmund  Windham,  at  his  quarters  at  Orchard,  these : 
Sir, 

We  have  examined  all  our  actions  and  deportments  from  your 
first  approach  before  this  place  as  much  as  we  can  doe  in  so  short  a 
time  since  the  Eeceipt  of  your  note,  and  doe  much  wonder  upon 
what  ground,  after  so  much  experience  of  ours,  and  vanitie  of  your 
resolutions,  you  should  conceive  it  possible  to  prevail  over  us  by  a 
meere  paper  project,  either  by  threats  to  affright  us  from  that  duty 
we  owe  to  God  and  our  Country,  or  by  artificial!  persuasions  to 
induce  us  to  a treaty  so  dishonourable,  so  unwarrantable.  The 
power  and  mercy  which  God  hath  pleased  hitherto  to  make  manifest 
in  the  defence  of  this  Towne,  how  weak  soever  in  your  eyes,  hath 
not  beene  so  ineffectual!  unto  us,  as  that  now  we  should  entertaine 
thoughts  of  surrender,  or  confine  ourselves  to  a ten  dales  expecta- 
tion, or  prefer  the  honour  and  reputation  of  Gentlemen  before  the 
goodnesse  and  power  of  an  Almighty  Saviour,  or  should  be  more 
fearfull  of  rendering  ourselves  incapable  of  your  clemency,  than  of 
making  ourselves  odious  both  to  God  and  man  by  quitting  a Fort, 
so  wonderfully  delivered  into  our  hands  at  first,  so  mightily  preserved 
ever  since,  and  for  the  future  so  strongly  provided  and  fortified. 
If,  therefore,  your  resolution  be  so  settled  as  your  summons  doth 
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impart,  we  would  wish  you  not  forbear©  to  put  them  in  execution 
upon  supposition  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  us  to  accept  of  any  your 
proffers,  but  otherwise,  if  you  have  any  inclination  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  more  blood  and  other  calamities,  you  may  do  well  to 
withdraw  your  forces  and  leave  us  to  the  discharge  of  our  dutie  here 
and  possession  of  our  liberty,  rather  than  by  the  continuance  of 
your  violence  and  outrage  to  enforce  us  to  that  which  we  are  un- 
willing to  do  even  to  our  enemies.  In  a word,  whatever  your 
resolutions  are,  these  are  to  let  you  know,  that  as  we  neither  feare 
your  menaces  nor  accept  your  proferrs,  so  we  wish  you  for  time  to 
come  to  desist  from  all  overture  of  the  like  nature  unto  us,  who  are 
resolved  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  to  maintain  the  Quarrell  we 
have  undertaken,  and  doubt  not  but  the  same  God  who  hath  hitherto 
protected,  will,  ere  long,  blesse  us  with  an  issue  answerable  to  the 
justness  of  our  cause ; howsoever,  to  Him-  alone  shall  we  stand  or 
falL^ 

Egbert  Blake,  Sam.  Blake,  Hex.  Thompson, 
Sam.  Perrey,  Johx  Coleborxe. 

Having  settled  matters  in  Taunton^  Col.  Holborne  retired 
towards  Dorset,  leaving  behind  him  two  thousand  muskets,  forty 
barrels  of  powder.  Col.  Popham’s  regiment  of  horse,  and  seven 
companies  of  foot.  By  this  retirement  Somerset  was  again  open 
to  the  King’s  forces,  and  under  Lord  Hopton— -hardly  allowing 
the  townsmen  time  to  feel  their  relief— -they  at  once  commenced 
to  concentrate  around  Taunton,  but  their  work  was  much 
frustrated  by  the  divisions  and  quarrels  among  the  officers,  and 
by  mutinies  of  the  men.  Thus,  when  Col.  Holborne  returned 
suddenly,  he  made  a successful  attack  on  the  party  nearest  the 
town,  and  forced  the  others  to  draw  off  somewhat,  so  giving 
the  townsmen  enlarged  quarters  ; then,  leaving  Col.  Blake, 
who  “ feared  not  the  access  of  any  enemy/^  still  in  the  Castle, 
he  took  up  his  quarters  at  Ham,  and  continued  to  send  out 
parties  to  keep  the  town  free  and  the  country  open.  The  com- 
mand of  the  King’s  force  now  passed  to  Lord  Goring,  and  from 
his  incompetence,  and  the  divisions,  quarrels,  and  intrigues  which 
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arose,  especially  between  himself  and  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
its  power  for  conquest,  or  for  any  success,  was  almost  an- 
nihilated. The  Parliament  force  gathering  round  was  strong 
enough  to  keep  him  continually  employed,  and  prevented  him 
from  doing  more  than  harass  the  garrison,  a want  of  success 
which  greatly  annoyed  both  officers  and  men,  and  increased  their 
mutual  jealousies.  Various  suggestions  were  made  for  the  attack. 
Sometimes  it  was  planned  to  take  the  town  and  burn  it  ; as  if 
this  could  be  as  easily  done  as  talked  about.  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville proposed  to  take  it  by  approach,  considering  that  ten  days 
would  do  the  work ; but,  amidst  other  difficulties,  which  must 
be  passed  here,  all  action  was  constantly  deferred.  So  passed 
away  the  winter  months  of  1644  and  the  early  part  of  1645. 

The  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Goring  and  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  culminated  about  the  11th  April,  when  the  former 
received  orders  to  march  with  his  horse  intoWiltshire,  and  to  leave 
his  foot  with  Sir  Richard,  who,  since  the  2nd  April,  had  been 
before  Taunton.  For  a time  Grenville  kept  off  at  a fair  distance, 
not  attempting  a close  siege ; then,  after  two  attempts  to  storm, 
which  resulted  in  defeat  and  loss,  he  applied  himself  to  sweeping 
the  district  of  all  provisions.  In  this  matter  Col.  Blake  had  also 
been  busy,  and  every  opportunity  had  been  taken  to  obtain 
supplies.  Not  only  was  the  town  and  Castle  in  a good  state  for 
defence,  and  sufficiently  manned,  but  they  had  provisions,  care- 
fully reported  as  enough  for  three  months.^  The  chief  difficulty 
was  that  food  would  probably  be  short  for  the  hundred  and  fifty 
horses  within  the  works. 

In  London  it  was  seen  that  the  position  at  Taunton  must 
soon  again  be  critical.  ‘‘  Bills  were  put  up  ” in  several  churches 
for  its  preservation  from  so  cruel  an  enemy;  cannon  were 
ordered  to  be  sent,  and  Sir  William  Waller  was  urged  to 
advance  to  its  relief.  Meantime  the  Royalist  army  had  been 
increased,  and  was  reported  to  number  six  thousand  men,  having 
besides,  a body  of  horse  near  Yeovil  to  prevent  surprise  from 
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that  quarter.  By  this  force  the  town  was  now  closely  sur- 
rounded with  all  possible  care  and  skill,  and  no  news  could  be 
got  in  for  four  or  five  days. 

It  was  on  the  10th  April  that  the  besiegers  began  with  great 
labour  and  diligence  to  entrench  themselves  within  musket  shot 
of  the  defensive  w’orks ; and  after  continued  exertion,  working 
night  and  day,  they  closely  begirt  the  town  with  about  twelve 
fortified  guards,  to  which  approaches  were  afterwards  added. 
Cannon  and  musketry  began  to  play  upon  it,  volley  growing  upon 
volley,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  until  it  sometimes  appeared 
‘‘as  if  besieged  by  a wall  of  fire,”  and  as  if  escape  would  be  im- 
possible, except  by  “a  miracle  of  Providence.^’®  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  having  been  wounded  in  an  attack  on  Wellington  House, 
Sir  John  Barkley  was  given  the  command;  but  Grenville’s  men, 
in  their  savage  anger  at  his  absence,  hung  up  every  man,  woman, 
or  child,  who  came  out,  and  threatened  to  give  no  quarter  when 
they  got  within.^®  But  by  those  who  had  to  watch  the  defence, 
every  confidence  was  felt,  not  only  in  the  garrison,  “as  being 
men  who  would  stand  to  it  whilst  they  had  breath,^’  but  also  in 
the  townsmen,  as  being  men  staunch  and  determined,  and  worth 
four  times  their  number  of  neutrals  or  cool  friends.^^ 

Leaving  the  town  for  awhile,  besieged,  it  is  necessary  to  trace 
the  proceedings  taken  for  its  relief. 

The  result  of  a cry  for  peace,  raised  at  the  end  of  1 644,  was 
a new  modelled  army,  determined  more  than  ever  to  fight  to 
the  last.  The  debates  held  on  this  subject  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1645  prevented  energetic  action  against  the  King^s 
force  in  Somerset,  but,  matters  being  arranged,  and  the  new 
army  fairly  ready,  it  was  considered  what  should  first  be  done, 
and  the  relief  of  Taunton  was  concluded  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant duty.  On  the  24th  of  April,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  new  force,  was  consulted  on  this 
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day  on  the  same  subject,  ordered  that  Sir  Thomas,  with  Major 
General  Skippon,  should  at  once  advance  to  its  relief. 

On  the  30th  Fairfax  accordingly  set  out  on  his  march,  and 
arrived  at  Salisbury  before  his  enemy  knew  that  he  had  moved. 
On  the  4th  May  an  order  reached  him  not  to  continue  his  advance, 
but  this  he  chose  to  disobey,  and  on  the  7 th  arrived  at  Bland  ford, 
without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  Here  he  received  a 
second  order,  this  time  passed  by  a special  vote  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, to  send  on  a party  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  only  to 
Taunton,  and  himself,  with  the  remainder,  to  return  and  watch 
the  movements  of  the  King  towards  Oxford.  This  he  now 
obeyed,  and  next  morning  a brigade  of  four  regiments  of  foot 
was  told  off  for  the  advance,  viz.,  those  of  Colonels  Welden, 
Fortescue,  Floyd,  and  Ingoldsby.  This  separation  was  a cause 
of  much  grief  to  both  oflScers  and  men,  and  a source  of  some 
little  confusion  at  first,  as  difficulties  arose  on  the  question  as 
to  which  colonel  should  be  in  command.  Being  joined  by  a 
battalion  of  six  companies  from  Lyme,  the  whole  together 
numbered  about  five  thousand  foot.  With  them  were  about  two 
thousand  horse,  viz.,  those  of  Cols.  Graves,  Cook,  and  Popham, 
and  Col.  Boscawen’s  regiment  from  Plymouth.  These  at  once 
marched  willingly  away,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  work 
before  them.  With  only  the  hedges  for  their  shelter  at  night, 
they  marched  on  by  Ford,  ‘‘over  the  bridge,”  and  so  by  Wins- 
ham,  and  on  the  9th  May  quartered  at  Chard,  having  neither 
seen  nor  heard  anything  of  their  enemy.  Here  they  got  notice 
that  the  besiegers  were  still  at  their  work,  and  that  Taunton 
must  be  lost  if  not  speedily  relieved.^^  A messenger  was  at  once 
despatched  with  intelligence  of  their  coming,  and  a promise  that 
the  firing  of  ten  cannon  should  announce  their  arrival. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Goring  had  re-assumed  the  command  before 
Taunton,  his  force  being  about  eight  thousand  men  ; with  them 

(12).  Kingdom's  Weekly,  No.  94. 
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however  were  included  the  country  people,  pressed  to  the  service 
against  their  wills.  These  were  put  in  the  front  and  driven  to  the 
assault,  but  many  chose  to  be  hanged  rather  than  obey.^^  The 
gross  outrages,  the  ‘‘  constant  butcheries,  rapes,  and  robberies,^’ 
of  his  crew,”  as  Goring^s  men  were  called,  caused  a miserable 
outcry  against  him.  It  made  “ one’s  heart  ache  to  hear  the  talk 
of  any  who  came  from  Somerset.”^®  With  this,  intrigue  was 
again  successful,  and  he  received  orders  to  hasten  away  to 
Oxford  with  all  possible  speed,  and  to  take  with  him  as  large  a 
force  as  he  could.  He  obeyed  and  set  out  with  three  thousand 
horse,  leaving  Lord  Hopton  in  command  before  Taunton. 

The  preparations  being  advanced,  on  the  25th  April  a slight 
experimental  assault  was  made.  This  was  repulsed,  but  it  was 
evident  from  that  time  that  the  attack  was  to  be  in  earnest. 

But  the  defenders  had  worked  as  hard  as  their  enemy, 
and  Taunton  was  no  longer  an  ‘‘  open^’  town.  Every  possible 
entrance  was  stopped,  and  the  principal  ones  guarded  without 
by  earthworks.  Within,  the  streets  were  repeatedly  barricaded, 
and  could  only  be  gained  piece  by  piece,  and  after  them  was  the 
Castle,  with  its  regular  strength  and  the  inspiriting  remembrance 
of  how  nobly  and  successfully  it  had  been  held  in  the  former 
siege. 

On  the  6th  May  was  made  the  first  determined  attempt  to 
storm,  and  an  outwork  called  the  Vicar’s  House  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town  was  lost,  the  defenders  being  driven  out  by  the 
continual  play  of  cannon  upon  it.  Across  the  end  of  East 
Street,  outside  the  gate,  “ upon  a small  square  by  it,’^  a great 
defensive  work  had  been  made,  and  this,  on  the  7th  May,  after 
being  much  battered  by  the  expenditure  of  nearly  three  hundred 
shot,  was  fiercely  stormed,  but  the  assailants  being  met  with 
stones  and  scalding  water  were  repulsed. 

Thursday,  the  8th,  opened  with  a sham  fight  between  two 
parties  of  Royalists,  who  for  some  time  skirmished  against  each 
other  with  blank  cartridge.  They  hoped  that  those  within 
(14).  Scottish  Dove,  No.  79.  (15).  Oldmixon. 
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would  suppose  one  side  to  be  their  friends,  and  coming  out  with 
succour  would  be  trapped  in  an  ambuscade  prepared  for  them.^® 
CoL  Blake,  however,  kept  all  within  his  walls,  and  the  ruse 
failed. 

Advice  was  now  received  by  Hopton  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
was  advancing  with  a relief.  As  this  force  was  supposed  to  be 
strong,  a retreat  to  Bridgwater,  Burrough,  and  Langport  was 
planned,  there  in  those  fast  quarters  to  refresh  themselves’^ 
and  attend  the  coming  of  Lord  Goring,  whose  return  was  ex- 
pected, but  of  whose  whereabouts  not  one  word  was  known.^^ 
But  before  they  moved  it  was  resolved,  as  their  batteries  were 
so  well  placed  against  the  three  approaches,  to  adventure  a 
general  assault. 

Accordingly,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  a most  desperate  attack 
was  made  all  round  the  town,  the  part  by  the  Castle  excepted. 
After  a furious  fight  the  besiegers  succeeded  in  entering  both  at 
the  west  and  also  at  the  east  ends,  and  became  masters  of  the 
whole  of  East  Reach,  and  a great  part  of  “ the  line.”  At  one 
place  only  were  the  King’s  men  repulsed.  Having  got  possession 
of  the  gate  at  the  west  side  and  the  small  sconce  by  it,  they 
were  opposed  and  harassed  by  a guard,  sheltered  behind  some 
entrenchments  and  barricades  cast  up  purposely  to  protect  it, 
and  after  a very  hot  fight  were  beaten  out  of  this  part  of  the  line. 

Seeing  their  enemy  thus  in  possession  of  their  strongest 
works,  the  spirits  of  some  began  to  fail,  but  being  encouraged 
by  others,  it  was  resolved,  by  using  all  extemporary  shelter,  even 
the  garden  hedges  and  banks,  to  stand  stubbornly  on  their 
defence.  Hoping  to  terrify  the  garrison,  the  conquerors  now 
fired  the  part  of  the  town  they  had  taken,  being  altogether 
about  a hundred  houses,  but  the  wind  setting  contrary,  no  great 
harm  was  done.  This  act  seemed,  however,  to  operate  against 
them,  for  the  townsmen  concentrating  their  forces,  became  des- 
perate in  their  resistance,  and  determined  to  hold  at  all  hazards 
what  still  remained  to  them. 

(16).  Anglia  Rediviva.  (17).  Clar.  MSS.  Culpeper  to  the  King. 
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On  Friday,  the  9th,  the  Eoyalists  held  all  the  barricades  up  to 
the  “ New  Hospital,”  in  East  Street,  and  getting  information  that 
Fairfax  had  returned  and  was  not  advancing,  they  made  another 
furious  onslaught,  crying  out  as  they  neared  the  defenders,  You 
Eoundhead  rogues,  you  look  for  relief,  but  we  have  relieved 
them,  and  Goring  is  coming  on.  We  will  not  leave  a house 
standing  if  you  do  not  yield.”  Then,  with  the  ‘‘bullet  for  their 
compliment,  and  the  cannon  for  their  orator,”  they  played  upon 
the  town  so  hotly  that  other  houses  were  taken,  and  some 
burned.  Nothing  “ was  heard  but  thunder,  and  nothing  was 
seen  but  fire.”  This  fighting  and  storming  continued  for  eight 
hours,  when  the  besiegers  were  again  the  victors,  and  entered 
the  defensive  line  at  the  Priory.  This  was  their  third  success, 
and  although  they  were  charged  time  after  time,  with  both  horse 
and  foot,  and  w^ere  several  times  repulsed,  in  the  end  they  kept 
possession  of  the  works,  took  a good  part  of  the  town,  and  fired 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  more  houses.  At  six  o’clock  the 
defenders  retained  only  the  Church,  the  Castle,  the  Maiden’s 
Fort,  and  one  entrenchment  in  the  market  place.^^ 

But  the  more  the  enemy  gained,  and  the  nearer  and  more 
formidable  he  seemed,  the  more  the  courage  of  the  defenders 
rose.  They  now  determined,  if  necessary,  to  retire  to  the  Castle, 
to  fight  it  out  to  the  last  man ; and  not  to  yield  whilst  there 
was  a stone  to  throw.  Although  all  their  bravery  could  not 
prevent  the  losses  of  the  day,  they  were  content  with  having 
given  their  opponents  “ showers  of  lead,  which  filled  the  trenches 
with  their  filthy  carcases,  making  them  exchange  the  height  and 
fury  of  their  gallantry  for  the  humility  and  silence  of  death.” 

The  morning  of  the  10th  May  opened  quietly,  as  Goring  was 
hourly  looked  for  to  return  with  his  reinforcements.  Hopton 
early  sent  in  a message,  offering  fair  terms  if  the  town  would 
yield  ; but  Blake  returned  answer  that  he  had  four  pairs  of  boots 
left,  and  would  eat  three  of  them  before  he  should  have  it.^^ 

(18).  State  Papers,  vol.  317. 
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On  receiving  this  refusal  the  assault  was  repeated,  but  not  so 
furiously,  and  without  any  fresh  success.  This  repulse  amounted 
to  a defeat,  as,  on  being  now  assured  that  the  relief  had  advanced 
to  Blandford,  Hopton  at  once  sent  off  his  battering  pieces,  in- 
tending to  march  away  to  collect  and  concentrate  his  dispersed 
men.  But  the  return  march  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  with  apart 
of  his  force  only,  being  misunderstood,  new  advice  came  in  that 
the  relief  had  certainly  retreated,  and  that  in  some  disorder. 
On  this  the  cannon  were  recalled,  that  one  more  essay  might  be 
tried. 

Although  nothing  was  gained  by  the  last  attack,  it  had  been 
made  to  cover  the  attempt  of  some  traitors  within  to  fire  the 
town.  Two  of  the  treacherous  villains  were  taken  in  the  act ; 
one,  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  was  brained  at  once,  the  other 
was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  soldiers  ; and  the  women  made  “ quick 
despatch  of  a woman  who  was  acting  with  them.^®  Before 
they  died  they  implicated  some  fifty  others,  and  confessed  they 
were  to  receive  ten  pounds  each  for  their  work.  Some  of  their 
accomplices,  taken  afterwards,  were  hanged.  The  fire  had  been 
kindled  in  a most  dangerous  place,  but  by  this  prompt  discovery, 
and  the  united  exertions  of  the  people,  it  was  soon  extinguished.^^ 

Within  three  hours  after,  to  the  surprise  of  the  besiegers,  the 
relief  appeared,  and  after  all  their  labour  and  gallantry  they  were 
obliged  to  draw  off  hurriedly,  unsuccessful,  and  disappointed. 
Lord  Culpeper,  judiciouslj  writing  on  the  11th  May,  the  day  of 
the  failure,  told  the  King  concerning  Hopton^s  proceedings,  but 
“ what  success  hath  been  we  know  not  yet,  but  believe  the  great 
game  will  drive  these  perverse  men  from  all  their  holds,  except 
the  Castle.’^ 

Cols.  Weldon  and  Graves,  leaving  Chard,  continued  their 
advance  to  Pitminster,  where,  on  account  of  the  lanes,  their 
movements  were  slow.  The  men,  most  of  them  recruits,  and 
having  hardly  shoes  to  their  feet,  had  suffered  greatly  from  hard 
quarters,  cold  nights,  and  hot  days,  yet  the  strictest  discipline 
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was  maintained,  death  being  the  punishment  for  theft.  The 
officers,  giving  every  encouragement  by  example,  put  aside 
their  horses,  and  tramped  it  with  their  men,  all  marching  on  in 
perfect  unity  of  purpose,  resolved  to  complete  the  work  they 
had  undertaken — to  fight  or  die.  Quartering  a night  about 
Pitminster,  Pounsford,  and  Trull,  on  the  10th  May  the  march 
was  continued  unchecked  to  Orchard,  where  an  outpost  of  the 
Koyalists,  on  being  taken  prisoners,  could  not  believe  that  an 
enemy  was  so  near. 

Up  to  this  time  not  a word  had  been  received  from  the  town, 
and  on  the  promised  ten  guns  being  fired  no  expected  answer 
was  heard.  The  reason  was  afterwards  found  to  be,  that  the 
firing  was  not  certainly  known  to  be  from  friends  ; and,  besides 
that,  the  powder  and  ammunition  were  so  nearly  exhausted  that 
there  remained  but  little  more  than  what  the  soldiers  actually 
carried. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  new  comers  were  the  whole  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax’s  army,  about  four  o’clock  the  siege  was 
raised ; and  this,  just  as  it  was  certain  that  in  a few  days  more 
the  place  must  have  yielded.^^  Col.  Blake,  from  a high  place,” 
with  a prospective,^^  had  discovered  his  friends,  and,  en- 
couraging his  men,  sallied  out  on  the  rear  of  his  retreating  foe. 
But,  being  too  weak,  and  not  in  condition  to  follow,  and  the 
others  being  better  of  foot,  they  fled  too  fast  for  them. 

As  no  advance  beyond  Orchard  could  be  made  that  day,  the 
relief  men  camped  out  as  best  they  could,  some  being  quartered 
at  South  Petherton,  and  other  places  round.  There  was  but 
little  rest  among  them  that  night,  and  all,  in  their  anxiety  to  go 
on  with  their  work,  thought  it  long  before  daylight  came.  In 
the  morning,  being  Sunday,  the  11th  May,  they  again  attempted 
to  move  ; but  the  Royalists,  in  their  retreat,  had  cut  down  the 
trees,  and  so  much  blocked  the  road,  to  prevent  pursuit,  that  it 
had  to  be  reopened  afresh.  So  great  was  the  hindrance  from 
this  cause,  that  twelve  hours  were  occupied  in  getting  four  miles, 
(22).  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Thos.  Fairfax^  ^'C. 
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and  when  Taunton  was  reached  the  enemy  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Some  horse  sent  on  in  advance  were  able  to  go  quite 
up  to  the  walls.  Lord  Hopton  had  just  sent  the  town  a sum- 
mons, and  threatened,  if  it  did  not  surrender,  to  take  it  by  force 
and  put  all  to  the  sword,  except  seven  persons  only.  But  those 
within  had  resolved,  with  their  governor,  to  hold  out  to  the 
uttermost  of  their  dearest  heart’s  blood  ; and  Blake  replied  that 
he  would  not  deliver  it,  but  would  keep  it  to  the  last  man  ; and 
as  for  the  seven  persons  to  be  spared,  if  Hopton  would  send  in 
their  names,  he  would  presently  send  him  out  their  bodies.^^ 

Thus  was  Taunton  relieved  a second  time  just  in  the  nick  of 
time,^’  just  at  the  pinch  of  their  utmost  straits,”  after  being 
five  times  stormed,  and  after  a general  siege  of  about  fifty-four, 
and  a close  one  of  about  forty  days.  On  being  viewed,  the 
town  was  found  one  of  the  saddest  spectacles  eyes  ever  beheld. 
Two- thirds  of  it  were  consumed  by  fire,  especially  about  East 
Street,  and  the  people  almost  starved.  The  thatch  had  been 
taken  from  the  houses  to  feed  the  horses,  the  bed-cords  had  been 
used  for  match,  and  only  two  barrels  of  powder  remained.^^ 
On  the  very  day  that  the  siege  was  raised,  Lord  Goring  was 
actually  at  Bath,  and  was  expected  at  Wells,  on  his  way  back. 
It  was  not  forgotten  by  the  defenders  that  Taunton  had  long 
been  the  object  of  his  highest  malice,  and  that,  had  it  fallen, 
its  punishment  and  disgrace  would  have  been  horrible,  and 
hardly  to  be  imagined.  During  the  siege,  of  the  garrison,  about 
one  hundred  had  been  slain  outright,  and  two  hundred  were 
found  lying  badly  wounded.  Of  the  besiegers,  from  five  hun- 
dred to  a thousand  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

On  the  12th  Col.  Weldon  entered  the  town,  the  inhabitants 
being  joyed  beyond  expression.  The  country  people,  to  the 
number  of  about  a thousand,  came  in  from  their  hiding  places 
in  the  woods,  and  with  broad  eyes  of  wonder/’  gazed  upon  the 
works  which  had  defended  the  place,  and  upon  the  soldiers  who 
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had  defended  the  works,  looking  upon  them  as  giants  rather 
than  men.^®  Thanksgiving  services  were  held  in  all  churches 
and  chapels,  and  letters  of  thanks  were  sent  to  Fairfax,  Weldon, 
and  Blake,  with  money  for  distribution  amongst  the  soldiers, 
whilst  a public  collection  was  ordered  and  made  for  the  poor 
distressed  inhabitants,  who  had  suffered  so  much  by  their 
matchless  magnanimity.’^ 

The  eleventh  of  May  was  long  kept  as  a memorable  day ; a 
day  of  earnest  thanksgiving  for  this  most  fortunate  deliverance. 
“ Thanks  to  the  Lord,^’  cried  one  preacher,  for  He  is  gracious, 
and  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever  ; who  remembered  us  at 
Taunton,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever.” 


(25).  Parliament  Scout,  No.  2. 
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BY  E.  CHISHOLM  BATTEN,  ESQ. 


IHE  visit  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  this  county  was  at  a 


critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  reign.  The  King  came 
into  Somersetshire  in  the  autumn  of  1497,  after  two  rebellions 
which  broke  out  in  that  year  had  been  suppressed  : the  Cornish 
rebellion  by  the  victory  at  Black  heath,  on  the  17th  June  ; and 
the  rebellion  of  Perkin  Warbeck^s  adherents  by  his  flight  from 
Taunton  on  the  21st  September. 

The  Cornish  rebellion  was  a remarkable  incident  in  a remark- 
able reign,  and  it  can  hardly  be  understood  without  looking  at 
matters  as  they  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  The  King  was 
then  preparing  to  take  the  field  against  Scotland,  and  obtained  a 
Parliamentary  grant  of  two-fifteenths,  each  about  £30,000,  and 
a Subsidy  equal  in  amount  to  them — in  all,  a sum  of  about 
£120,000. 

Henry  knew  that  thoroughly  to  prepare  for  war  is  the  best 
mode  to  secure  peace.  He  had — yielding  not  unwillingly  to  the 
solicitations  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain — just  joined 
them  in  the  great  league  against  France.  The  importance  of 
this  step  he  had  not  exaggerated  by  his  solemn  reception  of  the 
hallowed  Sword  and  Cap  of  Maintenance  sent  him  in  con- 
sequence, by  Pope  Alexander,  on  All-Saints^  Day  (Ist  Nov.), 


1496. 


The  statesmen  of  France  did  not  neglect  their  traditional 
policy;  Scotland  was  stirred  up  to  attack  England  openly,  and  at 
the  very  moment  that  Pobert  Shirborn,  (whom  we  shall  find 
by  and  by  in  our  county,)  Henryks  ambassador,  was  agreeing  to 

(1).  This  paper  was  read  before  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  at  Taunton, 
and  is  printed  here  by  the  kind  permission  of  that  Society. 
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enter  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  chivalry  and  rabble  of  Scotland 
had  burst  over  the  border,  and,  under  their  king  in  person,  were 
wasting  Northumberland  with  fire  and  sword. 

Short  was  the  raid,  but  James  only  withdrew  himself  to  make 
a more  vigorous  spring  ; and  through  the  dark  days  of  November 
and  December,  1496,  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  of  the  armourer 
resounded  in  every  tower  between  Edinburgh  and  Berwick  ; the 
castles  of  the  Scottish  border  were  repaired,  the  artillery  was 
brought  down  from  the  capital,  and  King  James  kept  Christmas 
at  the  Abbey  of  Melrose,  in  a Court  of  which  the  White  Rose 
of  Scotland”  was  a chief  ornament,  though  the  touch  of  English 
soil  had  sorely  tested  the  pretence  of  her  husband  to  be  a true 
Plantagenet. 

Henry  prepared  for  war  : in  November  he  sent  commissioners 
to  get  together  supplies  of  provisions  for  his  army  ; Fox,  lately 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  now  Bishop  of  Durham,  was 
strengthening  his  border  castle ; and  the  King  summoned  his 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament,  and  the  Prelates  and  Clergy 
in  Convocation,  to  ask  the  help  of  the  whole  realm. 

The  King^s  counsellors  intended  invasion ; invasion  was  foreign 
war,  and  required  a hired  force.  Military  tenants  were  only 
bound  to  serve  for  forty  days,  in  or  out  of  the  kingdom  ; and 
those  who  held  direct  of  the  Crown  were  few  and  ill-registered. 
The  muster-rolls  of  the  counties,  sometimes  made  effective  by 
writs  of  the  sheriffs,  and  sometimes  by  commissioners  of  array, 
only  summoned  men  who  could  not  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  their 
shires ; to  secure  an  adequate  and  disciplined  army,  voluntary 
enlistment,  attracted  by  high  pay,  was  the  only  resource. 

Parliament  had  enacted,  eighteen  months  before,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  subject  to  assist  the  Sovereign  when  going  on 
wars  for  defence  of  the  realm,  or  against  his  rebels  and  enemies, 
and  now  it  was  asked  to  give  effect  to,  and  put  in  practice,  the 
principle.  The  new  Parliament  met  at  Westminster  on  16th 
January,  1497,  and  Morton,  the  Chancellor,  in  a great  speech, 
reminded  the  House  of  the  happy  audacity  of  the  Scipios,  who 
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invaded  Africa,  and  carried  the  war  to  the  gates  of  Carthage, 
while  the  victor  of  CannsB  ravaged  Italy  at  his  will  ; and  asked 
for  a supply  of  money  to  enable  the  King  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  England  by  invading  Scotland. 

The  Commons  were  ready  to  grant  the  supply,  and  Morton — 
who  was  the  mouth-piece,  and  chief  counsellor  of  the  King — 
proposed  and  obtained  a grant  of  two-fifteenths  and  tenths,^  which 
was  a well  known  tax,  the  incidence  of  which  on  each  parish  was 
regulated  by  a valuation  made  in  the  8th  Edward  III  (1335), 
and  assessed  upon  the  inhabitants  by  themselves. 

The  two-fifteenths,  yielding  only  about  £60,000,  would  not 
produce  enough  for  the  King’s  purposes,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  insurrection  which  the  imposition  of  an  unusual  charge  had 
produced  in  the  North  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  ventured 
to  employ  an  unaccustomed  mode  of  increasing  his  supplies. 

On  the  former  occasion  he  had  added  to  the  fifteenth  a Poll 
tax.  The  men  of  Yorkshire  rose  in  arms,  and  killed  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  the  chief  adviser  of  the  commissioners  ; but 
the  insurrection  was  extinguished  in  blood,  and  the  King  refusing 
to  remit  a penny,  gathered  in  the  whole  tax.  Now,  though  he 
was  too  wise  to  attempt  a renewal  of  the  Poll-tax,  he  yet  pro- 
posed and  obtained,  on  13th  February,  an  unusual  tax,  under 
the  name  of  Subsidy,  equal  in  amount  to  the  two-fifteenths,  and 
in  the  Act  imposing  it,  procured  the  insertion  of  an  ominous 
clause,  that  the  clergy  should  not  be  liable  for  more  than  they 
paid  of  the  fifteenths,  although,  on  the  23rd  January,  the 
Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  had  met  at  St.  Paul’s, 
London,  and  granted  a separate  Subsidy  for  the  war  of  £40,000. 

The  King  was  in  earnest  : the  day  after  the  grant  from  the 
clergy,  on  the  24th  January,  he  commissioned  Stephen  Bull  to 
arm  ships  of  war  against  Scotland  ; the  day  the  grant  from 
Parliament  was  passed  he  issued  a commission  to  Lord  Dacre  to 
muster  forces  in  the  North.  He  placed  Lord  Daubeny  of  Bar- 

(2).  Tenth  is  the  name  of  the  tax  in  Corporate  towns,  and  fifteenth  in  other 
places. 
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rington  in  Somersetshire/  now  Lord  Chamberlain,  at  the  head  of 
the  army  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  whilst  Fox  completed  his 
fortifications  of  Norham  Castle.  The  King^s  preparations  were 
on  an  extensive  scale.  All  honour  to  those  Scottish  admirals  or 
adventurers,  who  taught  Henry  the  helplessness  of  his  kingdom 
without  a navy.  He  w^as  not  slow  to  learn  the  lesson,  and  the 
era  of  the  English  Royal  Navy  begins  with  the  year  1497."^ 
Hitherto  the  vessels  employed  by  the  Crown  for  warlike  purposes 
had  been  merchantmen,  hired  for  the  occasion  ; but  now  it 
would  seem  the  King  bought  and  fitted  up  the  ships  he  com- 
missioned against  Scotland. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  active  preparations,  and  at  the 
very  moment  when  Henry  had  found  the  value  of  his  possessions 
in  Cornwall,  by  receiving  a large  sum  for  the  tin  sent  up  to  him 
as  a Royalty  from  the  Duchy,  that  news  came  to  him  of  an  in- 
surrection there. 

Popular  insurrections,  in  times  of  general  excitement,  spring 
from  slight  causes,  but  they  seldom  arise,  except  from  innovations 
in  taxation  or  religion.  The  quickest  fire  is  lighted  by  an  un- 
usual impost,  the  most  lasting  by  a change  in  the  established 
order  of  religious  observance.  Absolute  want  has  at  times 
driven  a population  into  rebellion ; but  the  sturdy  freeholders, 
who  held  so  much  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  well-fed,  well-clothed,  and  well-housed. 

Among  the  counties  of  England,  Cornwall  was  then  eminent 
for  the  number  of  its  gentry,®  the  wealth  of  its  trading  classes, 
and  the  warlike  habits  of  its  peasantry.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Duchy  were,  to  a considerable  extent,  of  Celtic  origin,  retaining 
the  Cornish  language — a dialect  of  the  Gaelic  tongue — and 
accustomed  to  athletic  exercises.  The  Cornish  hug  was  fatal  to 
other  wrestlers  ; the  Cornish  arrow  was  a cloth-yard  long.  The 

(3) .  He  is  considered  by  many  to  have  been  the  builder  of  Barrington  Court. 

(4) .  Exc.  “ Dec.  11,  1496.  Delivered  by  the  King’s  command- 

ment for  rigging  forth  of  the  King’s  navy,  £4,575  5s.”  Commission  to  Stephen 
Bull  j Pat.  Roll,  24th  Jan.,  1497. 

(5).  See  the  number  in  the  King’s  list  of  1502  ; Harl.  MSS.,  p.  6166. 
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men  were  stout  of  stomach  and  mighty  in  body  and  limb  f by 
language  and  habits  much  distinguished  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  races  ; they  looked  upon  themselves  as  a separate  people. 

As  soon  as  steps  were  being  taken  for  levying  the  Subsidy  in 
Cornwall  the  Cornishmen  began  to  grudge  and  murmur.  The 
fifteenths  and  subsidy  were  to  be  raised  in  two  moieties.  The 
first  half  was  to  be  collected  by  the  last  day  of  May,  and  the 
other  half  by  the  8th  of  November  ; if  peace  was  made  with 
Scotland  in  the  meantime,  the  second  half  was  not  to  be  raised. 

Four  commissioners  were  appointed  to  raise  the  subsidy  in 
each  county,  the  first  of  the  four  for  Cornwall  was  Richard 
Flamank  ; and  these  four,  with  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  were 
to  appoint  collectors,  and  to  certify  under  their  seals  the  names 
of  these  collectors  of  the  subsidy  before  the  morrow  after  the 
Feast  of  the  Ascension  (Thursday,  the  4th  May,  1497).  Four 
hundred  pounds  was  the  sum  the  Cornishmen  had  to  pay  for  the 
subsidy.  It  was  payable  only  by  those  who  had  land  of  20s.  a 
year,  according  to  the  old  valuation  of  1335,  or  ten  marks’  value 
of  substance  in  goods.  But  an  equal  amount  of  four  hundred 
pounds  had  to  be  assessed  and  levied  as  two-fifteenths  by  the 
parish  authorities,  according  to  their  own  rules  of  assessment. 

Richard  Flamank  was  the  owner  of  a small  estate,  called 
Boscarne,  near  Bodmin,  and  had  filled  several  offices  in  the 
Duchy  and  town.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  was  an  attorney,  a 
gentleman  of  coat  armour  ; of  great  influence,  it  is  said,  with  the 
people.  For  in  the  Duchy,  remote  from  the  capital,  both  at 
Sessions  and  in  the  Stannary  Courts,  the  attorneys  were  the 
advocates,  and,  save  when  the  judges  rode  to  Launceston  twice 
a year  at  the  Assizes,  the  London  Bar  never  appeared  in  Cornwall. 
Thomas,  the  chroniclers  say,  converted  the  grudge  and  murmuring 
of  the  people  into  a rising,  or  rather,  supplied  speeches  and  argu- 
ments to  the  blacksmith  or  farrier  of  Bodmin,  Michael  Joseph, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  ring-leader.  These  captains 
told  the  people  not  to  stand  like  sheep  before  the  shearers,  but  to 
(6)  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall,  passim. 
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put  on  harness  and  take  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  march  to 
the  King,  and  petition  him  to  dismiss  his  counsellors,  Cardinal 
Morton  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray ; for  they,  with  Fox,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  King,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Sir  Thos.  Lovel, 
were  the  authors  of  the  mischief. 

This  demand  of  change  of  counsellors  implied  more  knowledge 
of  what  was  being  done  in  the  Court,  the  Council,  and  the  Par- 
liament, than  the  Cornishmen  could  have  ; and  doubtless  it  was 
Lord  Audley,  (who  had,  it  is  said,  opposed  a previous  subsidy  in 
the  Lords,)  and  John  Audley  who  supplied  Thomas  Flamank 
with  these  names  ; just  as  it  was  through  Stephen  Frion,  Henryks 
traitorous  French  secretary,  that  Warbeck  could  blazon  forth  in 
his  proclamation,  issued  September  1496  in  Northumberland,  the 
roll  of  evil  counsellors,  by  naming  ‘‘Bishop  Fox,  Smith,  Bray, 
Lovel,  Oliver  King,  David  Owen,  Riseley,  Turberville,  Tyler, 
Cholmley,  Empson,  James  Hobart,  John  Cutte,  Henry  Wyat, 
and  such  other  caitiffs  and  villains  of  simple  birth  ! 

Arms  were  not  scarce  in  Cornwall,  but  few  spearmen  joined. 
Besides  Flamank  there  were  only  Trevysa,  and  Antron  of  Antron, 
gentlemen.  Great  was  the  multitude  of  archers  and  billmen, 
such  as  the  King  could  not  hire  at  less  than  sixpence  a day  ; 
and  mainly  thus  accoutred  the  insurgents  marched  forth  from 
Bodmin  the  latter  end  of  May.  They  went  into  North  Devon, 
where  they  were  joined  by  some  yeomen,  and  passed  by  Bideford,^ 
and  so  to  Taunton.  Thence  they  marched  to  Wells,  where  they 
were  headed  by  Lord  Audley,  who  was  building  his  mansion  at 
Nether  Stowey  at  the  time  they  set  out.  He  led  them  on  from 
Wells  to  Salisbury,  from  Salisbury  to  Winchester,  and  from 
Winchester  to  Farnham,  where  they  arrived  on  the  12th  June. 

They  marched  without  any  slaughter,  violence,  or  spoil  to  the 
country,  showing  that  remarkable  forbearance  from  pillage  or 
wanton  destruction, — characteristic  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  so 
clearly  displayed  by  the  Highlanders  on  their  march  to  Derby, 

(7).  On  Ilorwood  Church  door  was,  until  very  recently,  a horse-shoe,  known 
as  “ Michael  Joseph’s  badge,”  nail^  there,  tradition  said,  by  the  blacksmith 
himself. 
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in  1745  ; a noble  contrast  to  the  ferocious  rapacity  of  the  ruffianly 
peasants  who  pillaged  London  under  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Straw.  The  difficulty  of  getting  any  accurate  account  of  their 
route  must  arise  from  their  good  manners  and  courtesy.  In  the 
Celtic  races  every  man  is  a freeman  and  a warrior,  knitted  to- 
gether by  the  tie  of  a family,  of  which  the  chief  is  thje  father  or 
elder  brother.  And  the  Celts  of  Cornwall,  although  little  able 
to  express  themselves  in  English,  would  be,  in  their  way,  gentle 
and  winning ; and  every  one,  as  they  went  along,  helped  them 
with  food  and  shelter.  So  in  the  march  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  from  Carlisle  to  Derby,  the  inhabitants  were  at  first 
alarmed  at  the  uncouth  dress  and  the  unintelligible  speech  of  tlie 
Highlanders,  but  found  them  considerate  and  self-restrained. 
“ They  behave  very  civilly,  and  pay  for  everything,”  was  the 
report  which  the  Government  felt  obliged  to  publish  of  them. 

The  number  of  the  Cornish  insurgents  was  so  large  that  they 
must  necessarily  have  advanced  in  separate  divisions,  except 
when  they  could  avail  themselves  (which  they  frequently  could) 
of  the  great  open  wastes,  forests,  and  commons,  which  lay  on 
their  route.  In  Henry  VIPs  time,  Polydore  Vergil  says  one- 
third  of  England  was  forest,  and  there  was  no  deficiency  of 
forest  land  in  their  line  of  march.  This  line  is  indicated  to  us 
by  two  rolls — signed  by  commissioners  (among  whom  is  the 
ambassador,  Robert  Shirborn,  and  Sir  Amyas  Paulet-— the  first 
Paulet  of  Hinton  St.  George),  and  endorsed  by  King  Henry 
himself — of  the  fines  afterwards  levied  on  those  who  aided  and 
comforted  ” the  insurgents. 

In  1497  there  were  standing,  with  wide  opening  gates,  those 
great  houses  of  religious  men,  who,  whatever  faults  they  may 
have  had,  were  given  to  hospitality,  and  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers ; and  the  Abbots  of  Athelney  and  Mnchelney,  of 
Cleeve  and  Forde  gave  to  these  bands  of  remonstrants  the 
same  help  in  bed  and  board  as  they  did  to  other  pilgrims,  (for 
these  pious  acts  Sir  Amyas,  somewhat  sternly,  made  them  pay)  : 
and  so  in  the  towns  and  villages  they  were  sped  on  their  journey, 
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sometimes  by  the  great  men,  and  sometimes  by  the  small — 
gentle  and  simple,  from  either  favour  or  fear,  helped  them — and 
the  roll  of  fines  tells  us  how  they  moved  on. 

The  forests  of  Dartmoor  and  Neroche,  Salisbury  Plain  and 
Cranborne  Chase,  must  have  been  lighted  by  their  camp  fires,  on 
the  way  through  Wells  to  Salisbury.  The  Winchester  hills  and 
Wolmer  forests  gave  them  space  to  pitch  their  field  while  passing 
on  through  Winchester  to  Farnham,  and  thence,  we  know  from 
the  truthful  but  unpublished  chronicler  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.^ 
how  they  encamped,  night  after  night,  on  Gille  Down,  by 
Guildford,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  June  ; on  Banstead  Downs, 
by  Epsom,  on  the  15th,  arriving  the  night  of  the  16th  at  the 
3Ions  Sacer  of  Home  County  insurgents,  the  Blackheath,  where 
the  Smith,  their  captain,  pitched  his  tent,  on  a spot  which,  for 
seventy  years  afterwards,  the  country  people  nick-named  the 
Forge. 

How  can  we  explain  this  march  1 A body  of  from  six  to 
fifteen  thousand  men,  armed  to  oppose  the  Government  and 
destroy  the  King’s  Council,  passing,  undisturbed  and  unopposed, 
through  the  whole  length  of  Southern  England,  which  boasted 
then,  as  it  boasts  now,  of  its  advance  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  of  its 
obedience  to  the  laws,  of  its  reverence  for  the  Throne.  These 
were  the  counties  who  constituted  the  strength  of  the  Com- 
mons^ House  of  Parliament. 

Henry  was  at  Shene  when  the  news  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
insurrection  reached  him  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  June.  The  in- 
telligence must  have  been  sent  off  after  the  insurgents  had  entered 
Devonshire,  and  before  they  had  reached  Somersetshire  ; for  on 
this  day  Sir  John  Sapcotes  received  a sum  of  money  from  the 
King,^  and  this  must  have  been  the  time  of  issuing  the  undated 
commissions  to  Sir  John  to  treat  with  those  who  had  levied 
war  against  the  King  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  other  parts,  and 

(8).  MS.  Cott.  Vitellius,  A.  xvi. 

(9).  June  4.  Delivered  to  Sir  John  Sapcotes  £13  6s.  8d.”  Uxc.  Hist.f 
p.  101.  The  Commissions  are  on  the  Patent  Rolls. 
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to  receive  such  as  were  willing  into  favour,  and  grant  them, 
letters  patent  of  pardon.  And  that  day,  (Sunday,  4th  June,)  the 
King  sent  Lord  Daubeny,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  from  Shene, 
to  the  army  which  had  been  collected  in  the  midland  counties  for 
the  Scotch  war.  Henry  himself  left  Shene  on  the  Monday, 
and  sent  away  the  Queen  and  Prince  Harry  to  Cro'wborough. 
The  King  thus  took  measures  at  once  for  parleying  with  the 
rebels,  and  also  for  repressing  them  by  force.  He  moved  off 
with  a few  soldiers — probably  only  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard — 
as  Lord  Bacon  says  of  him  on  another  occasion,  making  good 
his  word,  which  was  usual  with  him  when  he  heard  of  rebels, 
that  he  desired  hut  to  see  them  ! He  went  first  into  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Oxfordshire.  All  that  the  people  heard  in  London 
was,  that  he  sent  Lord  Daubeny  with  his  8000  soldiers  enrolled  for 
the  Scotch  war,  towards  the  Cornishmen.  But  during  that  week 
no  tidings  reached  London,  until  the  city  was  scared  on  Monday, 
the  12th  June,  with  the  news  that  the  rebels  were  at  Farnham, 
and  was  panic-struck  at  seeing  the  Queen  and  Prince  Henry  taking 
refuge  that  afternoon  in  the  Tower.  The  Mayor  and  Sheriffs 
were  stout  of  heart,  and  called  out  the  City  bands,  and  by 
Tuesday  morning  had  constituted  a general  watch  ; whilst  they 
were  quieted  by  finding  that  Lord  Daubeny  was  reported  to 
be  at  Hounslow  Heath,  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  spears, 
and  the  citizens  sent  out  thither  to  their  defenders  wine  and 
victuals. 

But  what  had  Lord  Daubeny  been  doing  in  the  meanwhile,  and 
how  came  it  that  the  King,  whose  forwardness  to  meet  an  enemy 
was  proverbial,  had  left  the  rich  southern  counties  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rebels?  Was  not  Lord  Daubeny  himself  a sympathiser 
with  the  movement  ? It  is  now  clear  that  this  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  Cornwall  or  Cornishmen.  The  noble  leader  was 
supplied  by  Somerset,  and  all  Somerset  seems  to  have  aided 
or  comforted  the  insurgents.  The  King’s  chief  friends  in  the 
county.  Sir  Hugh  Luttrell  of  Dunster,  Sir  John  Speke  of 
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Whitelackington  and  J ohn  Sydenham  of  Brympton^®  encouraged 
the  rising.  (These  were  three  of  the  five  gentlemen  of  Somerset 
whom  Henry  deputed^  four  years  afterwards,  to  meet  the  Prin- 
cess Catherine  of  Arragon  at  the  borders  of  the  county,  and  escort 
her  through  it.)  Daubeny  was  a Somerset  man,  and  may  have 
had  a fellow-feeling  with  his  countrymen  or  with  their  object. 

Certain  it  is  that,  in  1503,  Thomas  Flamank’s  brother,  John 
Flamank,  reported  to  the  King  Sir  Richard  Nanfan,  the 
deputy  of  Calais,  as  saying,  My  Lord  Chamberlain  was  very 
slack  in  one  journey,  wherewith  I know  well  that  the  King’s 
grace  was  discontent ; for  and  he  had  done  his  part  well,  the 
Cornishmen  had  never  made  the  King  feeld  at  Blackheath,  but 
had  all  been  destroyed  long  before  their  coming  thither  ; that,  I 
know  well,  the  King’s  grace  had  leve  had  been  done  than 
20,000  pounds  for  his  honour  The  Venetian  diarist,  Sanuto, 
commenting  on  19th  July,  1497,  on  letters  from  England  of 
the  13th  June,  writes:  I have  heard  that  King  Henry,  on 
perceiving  these  assemblies,  determined  to  oppose  them,  and 
ordered  one  of  his  captains  to  come  to  London  against  these 
men  from  the  North,  and  was  answered  by  him  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  when  they  demanded  [the  dismissal  of]  those  four 
[Cardinal  Morton,  Sir  Reginal  Bray,  Bishop  Fox,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lovel],  they  made  a just  demand,  and  did  not  think  fit 
to  come.^’^^  Was  this  captain  Lord  Daubeny? 

The  insurgents,  at  all  events,  considered  Lord  Daubeny  as 
likely  to  befriend  them.  On  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  fifteenth, 
was,"”  as  the  city  chronicler  says,  “ secret  meanes  made  unto  my 
Lord  Chamberlayne  by  dyvers  of  the  Cornish  men  that  it  would 
please  his  Lordship  to  be  a meane  unto  the  King’s  grace  that 
the  sayd  Commons  of  Cornwall  might  have  for  theym  a general 
pardon  and  they  would  of  a suretie  bring  into  my  Lord  Cham- 

(10).  John  Sydenham  of  Brympton  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh 
Audley,  Kt.  Hugh  Luttrell  was  a cousin  of  Lord  Audley,  and  brother-in-law 
of  Lord  Daubeny. 

(11) .  Letters  Rd.  Ill,  Hen.  VII,  vol.  i,  p.  231. 

(12) .  Calendar  of  Venetian  Papers,  p.  256. 
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bleyn  the  Lord  Audeley  and  the  other  hede  Capetayne  the 
Smyth.”  And  in  the  fight  at  Blackheath,  Lord  Daubeny  being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  rebelsj  was  allowed  by  them  to  remain  at 
liberty. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  Saturday^  the  17th  June,  when  the 
rebels  were  put  to  the  rout  in  three  hours.  They  fought  well, 
but  the  De  Veres  and  the  Bouchiere,  the  De  la  Poles  and  the 
Stanleys,  were  too  much  for  them.  The  fight  being  over,  and 
the  insurgents  utterly  defeated  by  the  discipline  and  chivalry  of 
the  King’s  forces,  the  King  at  once  determined  to  deal  most 
leniently  with  them. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  three  days  after  the  fight,  and  on  the 
28th,  writs  were  sent  out  to  the  SherilFs  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Somerset,  Gloucester,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Hampshire,  and  Surrey, 
to  make  proclamation  for  the  pardon,  on  their  submission  to 
the  King’s  mercy,  of  all  offenders  in  the  insurrection  which  was 
subdued  at  Blackheath.  But  the  King  executed  the  chief  cap- 
tains, Lord  Audley  and  Plamaok,  and  Michael  Joseph,  the  smith, 
upon  their  conviction  on  trial  before  Commissioners  to  execute 
the  office  of  Constable  and  Marshall  of  England. 

The  war  with  Scotland  was  no  pretence  to  accumulate  treasure, 
for  on  Midsummer  Day  the  King  ordered  the  sheriffs  of  the 
counties,  not  only  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  West- 
moreland, but  also  of  Nottinghamshire,  Derby,  and  Lincoln, 
to  make  proclamation  that  all  between  16  and  60  should  prepare 
to  serve  the  King  at  an  hour’s  warning,  against  the  Scots. 

Lenity  to  his  own  subjects,  and  a determination  to  put  an  end 
to  the  spoil  and  havock  of  the  Scots,  are  shown  by  his  issuing 
on  the  28th  June,  the  second  commission  ; on  the  30th  the  Queen, 
with  her  own  hands,  garnished  the  King’s  helmet,  as  he  was  him- 
self to  take  the  field,  and  on  1st  July  he  sent  £12,000  north  for 
the  war.  Henry’s  lenity  to  the  Cornishmen  was  mistaken  for 
weakness — a weakness  such  as  the  Governments  of  Henry  VI 
(13).  MS.  Cott.  Vit.,  A.  xvi. 

(14).  Calendar  of  Patent  EoUs,  ^ ; 24  and  5 July,  1497. 
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and  Edward  IV  had  shown  to  the  popular  risings  in  their  reigns  ; 
when,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  men  became  a law  unto 
themselves,  and  resisted  not  only  the  demands  of  the  Crown, 
but  of  their  landlords  or  local  rulers. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  did  not  so  much  harass  and  impoverish 
the  people  as  demoralize  them;  they  thought  no  government 
was  permanent,  and  they  did  what  was  right  in  their  own  eyes  ; 
the  period  of  these  wars  was  an  uninterrupted  period  of  most 
fruitful  years,^®  and  the  small  holders  of  land  increased  in  com- 
fort, opulence,  and  strength.  The  kingdom  was  fast  relaxing 
into  a state  of  division,  the  state  of  the  Heptarchy  was  reviving, 
and  north  and  south,  east  and  west  had  no  strong  government 
to  keep  them  welded  and  bound  together. 

The  Cornishmen,  who  returned  from  Blackheath  unmolested 
as  they  had  advanced,  told  their  neighbours  that  the  King  had 
not  hanged  them  because  all  England  was  of  the  same  mind 
with  them. 

The  King,  on  the  1st  July,  returned  to  Shene,  and  whilst  on 
the  5th  of  July  he  was  penning  instructions  to  Bishop  Fox  on 
terms  of  peace  with  Scotland,  and  insisting  upon  Perkin 
Warbeck  not  being  retained  at  the  Scottish  Court,  that  parting 
guest  was  being  civilly  passed  to  Ayr  by  the  officious  directions 
of  King  James,  to  take  the  sea  in  the  ship  Cuckoo. 

Perkin  reached  Cork  on  the  26th  July.  On  the  28th  Henry 
left  Shene  for  the  North  ; he  first  went,  on  the  29th  July,  to 
Notley  Abbey,  and  then  straight  to  Woodstock.  The  Earl  of 
Surrey  had  a strong  force  in  Yorkshire. 

Suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  August,  the  King  at 
Woodstock  hears  from  the  loyal  Corporation  of  Waterford  that 
Perkin  was  at  Cork,  and  that  he  intended  to  sail  thence  to 
Cornwall.^®  The  King  on  the  6th  August  wrote  from  West- 
minster to  thank  the  Corporation  of  Waterford  for  their  intel- 
ligence. They  had  bravely  defended  their  maiden  city  with 

(15).  Thorolcl  Rogers  on  Prices,  vol.  i.  p.  10,  and  elsewhere. 

(16).  Ryland’s  History  of  Waterford,  p.  33. 
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cannon  on  the  Dane^s  Tower,  against  the  adventurer’s  attack, 
two  years  before. 

Although  the  Scottish  King  burst  across  the  border  with  all 
his  forces,  Henry  did  not  turn  aside  from  the  storm  gathering 
in  the  West.  Bishop  Fox  so  stoutly  repelled  the  Scotch  attack 
on  his  Castle  of  Norham  that  James  fled  back  to  his  own 
kingdom  before  Lord  Surrey  arrived,  and,  by  the  15th  of  August, 
Surrey’s  force  had  beleaguered  the  Scotch  Castle  of  Ayton. 
Meanwhile  Henry’s  personal  equipment  was  being  completed, 
the  royal  sword  then  garnished  for  the  Scottish  war  was  even- 
tually destined  as  a reward  to  the  good  city  of  Exeter  for  their 
gallant  defence  against  Perkin. 

From  the  West  came  now  to  the  Royal  presence  the  man  who 
first  planted  the  Cross  of  St.  George  on  American  soil.  John 
Cabot,  of  Bristol,  had  been  encouraged  by  the  King  to  make  out 
the  western  route  to  India,  and  had  returned  with  the  products 
of  the  Island,  thenceforth  and  always  called  the  Newfoundland, 
He  now  arrived  to  report  his  discovery  to  Henry,  who  welcomed 
him  liberally  on  the  10th  of  August.  On  the  17th  August  the 
Court  was  again  at  Woodstock,  and  the  retreat  of  James  being 
known  in  the  city,  it  w^as  thought  that  the  King  would  stay  at 
Woodstock  till  Michaelmas. 

Henry  kept  the  movements  of  Perkin  to  himself,  but  he 
prepared  for  the  threatened  landing  in  Cornwall  : on  the  30th 
August,  he  sent  £500  to  his  Commissioners  in  the  West  ; on  the 
10th  September  he  sent  Empson  to  Exeter  with  £666  13s.  4d. 

Perkin  landed  at  Whitsand  Bay  in  Cornwall  on  the  7 th  of 
September,  and  the  news  reached  Woodstock  on  the  1 2th;  on  that 
day  the  King  wrote  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  who  had  so  befriended 
him  at  Bosworth  Field,  to  come  to  him  on  the  24th  with  six 
score  tall  men  on  horseback  and  no  more.^^  The  King  probably 
summoned  all  his  military  tenants  to  meet  him  on  the  same 
muster  day,  the  24th  September,  at  Woodstock. 

Perkin  attacked  Exeter  on  the  17th  September  (Sunday),  and 
(17).  Ellis’  Original  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  — 


was  at  once  met  with  a vigorous  defence,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens,  but  from  the  Earl  of  Devon  and  the  gentry  of 
the  county,  assisted  by  Sir  John  Sapcotes,  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  King  had  sent  down  on  his  first  hearing  of  the  Cornish 
insurrection  to  pacify  the  malcontents. 

In  the  city  of  Exeter  when  Perkin  attacked  it,  were,  Henry 
writes  to  Sir  Gilbert,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Sir  William  Courtenay, 
Sir  John  Sapcotes,  Sir  Piers  Edgecombe,  Sir  John  Crocker, 
Sir  Walter  Courtney,  Sir  Humphrey  Fulford,  with  many  other 
noblemen  both  of  the  King^s  counties  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall. 

Perkin  attacked  the  city  again  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th 
but  failed,  and  he  and  his  men  went  oflP  about  eleven  o’clock, 
and  by  twelve  were  out  of  sight.  To  announce  this,  and  that 
they  had  reached  Collumpton,  the  Earl  of  Devon  instantly 
sent  off  a letter  to  the  King  at  Woodstock,  who  received  it 
on  Wednesday,  20th  September. 

The  King  in  his  letter  of  that  day,  dated  at  his  Manor  of 
Woodstock,  to  Oliver  King,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  says, 
“ The  Perkin  and  his  company,  if  they  come  forward,  shall  find 
before  them  our  Chamberleyn,^^  our  Steward  of  Household,^®  the 
Lord  St.  Maurice,  Sir  John  Cheney,  and  the  noblemen  of  South 
Wales  and  of  our  counties  of  Gloster,  Wiltshire,  Hamshire, 
Somerset,  and  Dorset,  and  at  their  backe  the  garrison  of  our 
tried  City  of  Excester,  and  we  with  our  Hoast  Koyale  shall  not 
be  farre,  with  the  mercy  of  our  Lord,  for  the  final  conclusion  of 
the  matter.’’ 

On  the  same  day  the  King  sent  £500  to  Sir  John  Cheney  for 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  under  him,  and  sent  down  four  men  to  be 
set  as  posts  to  pass  the  news.  On  the  22nd  September,  Henry 
sent  to  Lord  Daubeny  another  £666  13s.  4d. 

The  Castle  of  Taunton,  it  would  appear,  was  at  this  time 
under  repair  : the  Gateway  to  the  Inner  Court  of  the  Castle 
had  been  just  built  by  Langton,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester;  his 
(18).  Lord  Daubeny.  (19).  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke. 
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arms  on  it  bear  the  date  1495,  and  his  alterations  were  not 
completed  in  1497,  as  over  the  East  Gate  his  arms  bear  the  date 
1498. 

Perkin  Warbeck  is  said  to  have  mustered  his  men  at  Taunton 
on  the  20th  he  probably  reached  it  on  the  19th,  and  remained 
there  until  the  21st.  Then  he  heard  that  the  Lords  Daubeny 
and  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  and  Sir  John  Cheney,  with  the 
King’s  troops  had  arrived  at  Glastonbury  Abbey.^^ 

Taunton  Castle  was  not  then  defensible,  and  Taunton  was  not 
a walled  town  ; so  Warbeck  abandoned  his  followers  and  rode 
off  at  midnight  on  the  21st  ; and  on  the  23rd  the  news  came  to 
W^oodstock  that  Perkin  had  fled  from  the  town  of  Taunton  and 
from  his  company  on  that  night  of  Thursday,  the  21st,  and  took, 
as  the  King  expressed  it,  no  leave  nor  licence  of  them.  The 
posts  stationed  by  the  King  did  their  work  well  for  they  passed 
the  news  on  from  Taunton  to  Woodstock  in  less  than  48  hours. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  now  with  the  King  and 
he  wrote  the  news  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  Yorkshire,  who 
received  it  in  another  48  hours  at  Knaresborough,  and  sent  the 
intelligence  on  to  the  leaders  of  the  King’s  army  in  the  North. 

Whither  Perkin  had  gone  they  knew  not ; he,  poor  wretch, 
again  fearing  a fight,  as  he  had  done  at  Ellamkirk  and  Tenterden, 
rode  for  his  life  to  the  New  Forest  from  Taunton  to  Ilchester, 
through  the  Moors,  then  over  the  Sherborne  heights  into  the 
Forest  of  Blackmoor,  and  through  it  to  Cranborne  Chase  ; he 
must  have  passed  within  a mile  or  two  of  the  spot  in  the  Chase 
where  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  another  Pretender  flying 
from  Taunton  Vale  was  found  skulking  in  a ditch  with  a few 
peas  in  his  pocket.  But  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  fought  his 
battle,  and  the  royal  blood  which  flowed  in  his  veins  would  not 
let  him  fly  like  Perkin  at  the  sound  of  the  clash  of  swords.^^ 

Perkin,  more  favoured,  reached  in  safety  the  sanctuary  of 

(20).  Hall’s  Chronicle,  1084. 

(21) .  Letter  of  Henry  VII,  in  Hyland’s  History  of  Waterford,  p.  35. 

(22) .  Monmouth’s  Oak  still  marks  the  spot  where  that  unfortunate  Pretender 
ended  his  flight. 


Beaulieu  Abbey  the  next  day  (Friday,  the  22nd  September). 
John  Herou,  Richard  Skelton,  and  John  Astley,  were  with  him, 
and  registered  themselves  as  persons  privileged.  Beaulieu 
Abbey  was  well  known  to  his  Cornish  followers,  as  it  had  a cell 
in  Cornwall. 

The  muster  of  the  military  tenants  of  the  King  took  place  at 
Woodstock  on  the  24th  September.  On  the  25th  came  to  the 
King  at  Woodstock  “ a man  from  Perkin  a messenger,  pro- 
bably, sent  by  him  from  his  sanctuary  at  Beaulieu,  to  offer,  we 
presume,  terms  of  surrender.^^ 

Henry  now  moved  on  towards  the  West,  knowing  that  the 
second  rebellion  of  1497  was  over,  but  knowing  also  that  the 
embers  of  discontent  still  flickered  there.  He  marched  from 
Woodstock,  on  the  26th,  to  Burford;  on  the  27th,  from  Burford 
to  Cirencester,  and  the  next  day  to  Malmesbury.  On  the  29th 
September,  1497,  King  Henry  YII  entered  Somersetshire,  and 
arrived  at  Bath,  twenty-two  miles  from  Malmesbury.  By  this 
time  he  had  with  him  a large  body  of  troops — the  town  clerk  of 
Wells  put  them  down  at  ten  thousand  men.  Oliver  King,  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  with  him.^^ 

The  eighteen  miles  from  Bath  to'  Wells  were  performed  by 
the  King  early  enough  for  him  to  be  received  in  state  by  the 
Mayor  (Nicholas  Trappe)  and  Corporation  there,  just  after  they 
had  received  their  new  Bishop  for  the  first  time  since  his  appoint- 
ment two  years  before. 

On  Saturday,  must  have  arrived  at  Wells,  (if  not  at  Bath,) 
the  news  that  Perkin  had  given  himself  up  to  the  King’s  officers 
at  Beaulieu.  The  good  news  was  immediately  sent  on  by  the 
King  from  Somerset  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The 
faithful  contemporary  chronicler  says,  “ Upon  the  Sunday  next 

(23) .  Wilks,  in  his  History  of  Hampshire,  says  : “The  neighbourhood  of 
Beaulieu  often  involved  the  Southampton  men  in  question  of  sanctuary.  They 
took  prisoner  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  had  sought  sanctuary  at  the  Abbey,  for 
which  good  service  the  King  gave  them  £40.  ” 

(24) .  Extract  from  Wells  Municipal  Kocords,  Proc,  Som.  Arch,  and  Nat. 
Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  xii.,  11—37. 
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following  came  certain  tidings  from  the  King  unto  the  Mayor  of 
the  taking  of  the  said  Perkin  within  the  sanctuary  of  Bewley 
aforesaid,  whereupon  the  Mayor  with  his  brethren  assembled  went 
forthwith  about  x of  the  clock  in  the  morning  into  Pauf  s,  and 
there  caused  Te  Deum  to  be  solemnly  sung,  which  was  the  first 
day  of  October/^  That  Sunday  the  King  spent  as  a day  of 
rest  at  Wells.  He  had  the  day  before  given  £500  of  the  money 
of  that  time  to  his  soldiers. 

Sunday,  the  1st  of  October,  as  we  have  said,  the  King  remained 
at  Wells;  and  doubtless  there  rose  from  the  Cathedral  choir,  in 
unison  with  that  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  the  thankful  anthem 
of  Te  Deurriy  the  King  himself  assisting  ; the  Vicars  Choral 
coming  by  the  new  steps  from  the  beautiful  Vicar’s  Close,  which 
Beckington’s  executors,  executing  faithfully  the  last  will  of  the 
pious  founder,  had  just  raised. 

Tradition  says  Henry  VII  stayed  at  the  Deanery  with  Dean 
Gunthorpe,  who  had  rebuilt  a considerable  part  of  the  stately 
building  now  standing ; for,  it  seems  that,  the  Palace  of  the 
Bishop  was,  if  not  in  a state  of  dilapidation,  at  least,  unfurnished. 
Oliver  King,  the  present  Bishop,  had  been  principal  Secretary 
of  State  when  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  but  since  his  appointment 
as  Bishop,  had  never  visited  Wells.  ,Fox,  his  predecessor  from 
1491,  was  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  had  hardly  quitted  the  King’s 
side  since  that  supreme  moment  at  Bosworth  Field,  when  Henry 
knelt  down  on  the  Bed  Moor,  all  being  over,  and  thanked 
God  for  the  victory,  and  Fox  sung  mass,  before  the  flushed  and 
conquering  host.  And  Stillington,  whose  crafty  plot  for  entrap- 
ping Henry,  then  Earl  of  Richmond,  at  St.  Malo,  had  failed, 
found  no  place  in  his  episcopal  Palace  of  Wells  for  refuge  from 
the  stern  but  tempered  judgment  of  his  intended  victim,  which 
consigned  him  to  the  gentle  imprisonment  of  a pleasant  tower  in 
Windsor  Castle,  from  1485  to  1491.  So  it  may  well  be  that 
the  Palace  of  Wells  was  not  furnished  for  the  Royal  guest. 

The  King  gave  a reward  here  to  a guide  from  Bath  ; but  this 
guide  must  have  been  for  the  bye-roads,  by  which  his  thousands  of 
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men  were  obliged  to  pass,  and  not  for  the  main  road  from  Bath 
to  Wells,  a road  which  was  as  well  known  then  as  now,  and 
was  undoubtedly,  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  like  all 
other  roads,  kept  up  better  than  after  their  destruction.  It  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
the  Statute  of  Bridojes. 

The  next  day  the  Royal  host  moved  to  Glastonbury,  where 
they  would  join  the  division  of  the  array  led  by  Lord  Daubeny. 
Glastonbury  Abbey  was  then  in  all  its  glory,  for  Bere  was  its 
Abbot.  None  filled  more  eflSciently  that  lofty  and  responsible 
station.  He  kept  up  the  abbatial  buildings  to  their  height  of 
magnificence,  and  yet  could  condescend  to  order  well  the  lowly 
Spittal  of  St.  Margaret  at  Taunton.^®  Nothing  was  too  great 
for  him  to  accomplish,  or  too  humble  for  him  to  care  for ; and  to 
Henry  YII — always  the  patron  and  associate  of  learned  men — 
Berets  welcome  must  have  been  grateful,  for  Bere  was  ever 
devoted  to  learning  ; and  even  Erasmus,  who  this  very  month 
was  visiting  Oxford  for  the  first  time,  submitted  his  works  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 

The  King  occupied,  we  presume,  the  new  lodgings  by  the 
great  chamber,  built  by  Bere,  and  thenceforth  these  apartments 
bore  the  name  of  the  Kind’s  Lodginor — the  name  given,  as 
Leland  tells  us,  to  Abbot  Bere’s  buildings. 

Tuesday  the  King  moved  his  Court  to  Bridgwater  ; the  Royal 
Castle  there  was  a place  of  great  strength,  of  which  Lord 
Daubeny  was  afterwards  made  constable^  ; and  on  Wednesday, 
the  4th  Oct.,  he  arrived  at  Taunton — then,  as  in  Clarendon’s  time, 
and  now,  “ the  fairest,  largest,  and  richest  town  in  Somersetshire.^^ 

The  route  thus  taken  was  the  line  traversed  by  William  of 
Worcester  in  1471,  from  Bristol  to  the  West  : he  rode  by  Bath 
to  Wells,  and  thence  to  Glastonbury  ; but  his  horse  must  have 
been  a quick  one,  as  he  reckons  it  only  nine  miles  from  Glaston- 
bury to  Bridgwater,  and  seven  from  Bridgwater  to  Taunton. 

(25) .  See  Proc.  Sonu  Arc.  and  Xat.  Hist.  Soc.,  xv-ili.  p.  100. 

(26) .  Lord  Daubeny’s  son  was  created  Earl  of  Bridgw-ater. 
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Taunton,  on  the  flight  of  Perkin,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
followers,  who  were  said  to  have  been  between  five  and  six 
thousand  when  he  raised  the  siege  of  Exeter ; and  before  the 
King’s  forces,  or  their  own  fears,  could  disperse  them, — if  reports 
are  to  be  relied  on — here  was  enacted  a terrible  tragedy  of 
popular  fury,  which  I give  in  the  city  chronicler’s  own  words.^^ 
“ And  on  this  while  one  James,  a robber,  which  had  gathered  in 
his  Company  to  the  number  of  6 or  700  rebels,  seeking  the 
foresaid  Perkin  to  have  assisted  him,  met  with  the  Provost  of 
Penrhyn  and  brought  him  unto  Taunton  aforesaid,  and  there,  in 
the  market  place,  slew  him  piteously,  in  such  wise  that  he  was 
dismembered,  and  cut  in  many  and  sundry  pieces.  The  cause, 
as  it  was  said,  was  for  that  he  was  one  of  the  occasions  of  the 
rebellyng  of  the  Cornishmen:  for  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
in  that  county,  and  gathered,  they  said,  more  money  than  came 
into  the  King’s  use.  But  whatsoever  the  cause  was,  foully  and 
piteously  was  he  murdered  ; upon  whose  soul,  and  all  Christians, 
Jesu  have  mercy.  Amen.” 

We  fear  it  was  too  possible.  Lord  Daubeny  sent,  it  seems, 
some  horse  after  Perkin  Warbeck,  on  his  flight  from  Taunton, 
but  probably  waited  at  Glastonbury  for  the  King’s  arrival,  if  he 
did  not  meet  him  at  Wells. 

The  Castle  of  Taunton  not  being  then  habitable,  it  is  probable 
that  the  King  was  received  by  John  Prowse  the  Prior,  at  the 
Priory.  Prowse’s  standing  or  wealth  had  procured  him,  from 
Pope  Alexander  VI,  the  dignity  of  conferring  orders,  and 
the  privilege  of  giving  his  blessing  with  two  fingers  ; which  he 
recorded  by  the  image  of  a prior  in  this  attitude  of  benediction, 
carved  on  the  quoin-stone  of  the  Prior’s  Chapel  at  Kuishton  ; 
but  he  would  be  hardly  able  amply  to  fill  the  duties  of  a Host  to 
royalty. 

At  Taunton,  on  the  next  day,  the  5th  of  October,  Perkin  was 
brought  with  John  Heron,  his  chief  councillor,  a prisoner  to 
the  King’s  Court. 

(27).  MS.  Cott.,  Vit.  A.,  xvi.,  p.  113. 
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And  now  Henry’s  troubles  about  this  image  of  a Prince  were 
OTer,  and  he  naturally  felt  at  ease  and  indulged  at  the  Au- 
gustine Priory  of  Taunton,  in  the  royal  diversion  of  playing 
cards.^^  He  was  not  so  successful  in  play  as  in  earnest,  and  he 
had  that  night  to  pay  for  his  losses  some  J93  of  our  money. 

Perkin  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Presence.  The  King^s 
presence  was  maintained  everywhere  with  dignity.  Some  few 
weeks  before  he  received  with  ceremony,  even  at  Woodstock,  the 
Venetian  Ambassador,  who  thus  describes  the  reception;-— 

I was  admitted  to  the  Presence  in  a small  hall,  hung  with 
very  handsome  tapestry,  the  King  leaning  against  a tall  gilt 
chair.  His  Majesty  wore  a violet  coloured  gown,  lined  with 
cloth  of  gold,  and  a collar  of  magnificent  jewels,  and  on  his  cap 
was  a large  diamond  and  most  beautiful  pearl.  Throughout 
my  speech  the  King  remained  standing 

To  be  received  into  the  presence  of  Henry  was  to  be  safe  ; 
not  like  the  brutal  James  II,  who  let  Monmouth  kneel  to 
him  for  mercy  and  then  sent  him  to  Tow-er  Hill,  but,  like  a King, 
Henry  assured  the  Pretender  of  his  life  and  ordered  him  to 
follow'  in  his  train.^  The  next  day,  the  6th  October,  1497,  King 
Henry  left  Taunton  and  Somersetshire. 

We  have  in  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  in  the  Record  Office  the 
King’s  expenses  for  the  five  days;  Sunday  at  Wells,  Monday 
at  Glastonbury  ; Tuesday  at  Bridgw'ater,  and  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  at  Taunton. 

At  Wells,  from  the  entries  of  the  Butler,  it  would  seem  the 

(28) .  tVe  have  among  the  entries  of  his  expenses  : “ 1496.  May  24.  To 
the  King’s  grace  to  play  at  the  cardes,  in  gold  £20,  in  grotts  100s. , in  grotts 
£19,  and  in  grotts  60s.” 

(29) .  Cal.  Venetian  Papers,  1.  p.  263.  The  Ambassador  was  Andrea 
Trevisan,  whose  Relation  of  the  Island  of  England,  so  admirably  edited  and 
translated  by  Miss  Sneyd,  forms  the  34th  (1647)  vol.  of  the  Camden  Society’s 
publications. 

(30) .  Here,  at  Taunton,  Perkin  seems  to  have  made  his  famous  Confession. 
Henry  in  his  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Waterford,  twelve  daj  s after,  says  : “ And 
so  the  said  Perkin  came  unto  us  to  the  town  of  Taunton  from  whence  he  fled  ; 
and  immediately  after  his  first  coming,  humbly  submitting  himself  to  us,  hath 
of  his  free  will  oj^enly  showed,  &c.”  See  Letter  in  Appendix. 
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King  only  got  rooms  at  the  Deanery,  whilst  the  royal  house- 
hold provided  entertainment  for  man  and  horse.  At  Glastonbury 
the  princely  Abbot  appears  to  have  received  the  King  right 
royally.  At  Bridgwater  Henry  was  in  his  own  Castle.  At 
Taunton,  as  at  Wells,  the  Butler’s  charges  rise  to  a large 
amount,  and  it  is  probable  that  John  Browse’s  resources  were 
hardly  equal  to  keep  up  the  state  and  open  house  which  the 
Royal  Presence  required. 

Throughout  even  this  progress,  doubtless,  as  at  Woodstock 
and  Shene  in  the  spring,  Henry  continued  during  the  din  of 
warlike  movement  his  habitual  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
No  King  of  England  ever  exceeded  him  in  the  stateliness  of  his 
buildings,  the  care  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  or  the  splendour  of  the 
Crown  jewels ; all  these  things  had  been  neglected  by  his  im- 
mediate predecessors,  but  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April  and  May,  1497,  we  have  again  and  again  entries  among 
his  household  expenses  of  large  sums  for  the  buildings  at  the 
Manor  House  of  Woodstock,  the  Hall  of  King^s  Langley  and 
the  Priory  of  Shene,  of  grafts  from  foreign  parts  of  the  choicest 
sorts  of  table  fruit  for  his  gardens,  of  the  purchase  of  diamonds 
and  jewels  ; coupled  as  ail  such  entries  are  with  every  assistance 
his  affection  could  give  his  Queen  to  keep  up  the  honour  of  the 
royal  apparel,  and  wdth  constant  gratuities  to  those  coming  to 
his  Court,  whether  ambassadors  from  Denmark  or  from  Spain, 
old  friends  to  him  in  exile  or  the  discoverers  of  a New  World. 
None  who  could  claim  from  his  royal  bounty,  either  reward  for 
distinguished  learning, skill  in  art,  music  or  song,  or  assistance 
in  distress,  ever  went  empty  away.^^ 

The  King  rested  at  Tiverton  and  then  next  day  went  on  to 
Exeter,  where  he  stayed  three  weeks.  He  pardoned  most  of 

(31).  Aubrey,  History  of  Surrey,  vol.  v.,  appen.,  quotes  from  a Frencb  authon 
“Je  trouve  dans  1’  Itineraire  de  France,  de  Loise  8incer  Allemand  que 
Henry  VII  Roy  d’  Angleterfe  avoit  temoign6  V affection  qu'il  avoit  pur  les 
lettres,  en  V Etablissement  d’  une  Eoyale  Bibliotheque  qu’il  institua  a Eich- 

MONT.  ” 


(32).  Ex.  Hist.  p.  111. 
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Perkin^s  adherents,  who  came  before  him  in  crowds  in  the 
Cathedral  Yard,  with  halters  around  their  necks.  He  gave  the 
Mayor  the  sword  he  wore  by  his  side  ; he  received  with  princely 
courtesy  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Gordon,  the  Pretender’s  wife — 
the  White  Rose  of  Scotland.  He  sent  her  to  Shene  to  his  Queen, 
and  leaving  Exeter  on  All  Saints’  Day  he  passed  slowly  by 
Newnham  Abbey  and  Bridport  to  Salisbury,  London,  and 
Shene.^^ 

Returned  to  his  Court  he  took  no  hasty  steps  to  deal  with 
the  disaffected  spirit  that  had  been  revealed. 

He  first  asserted  the  authority  of  the  Central  Government  by 
insisting  on  the  payment  of  the  whole  subsidy  and  fifteenths, 
though  he  postponed  the  receipt  of  the  second  half  until  March, 
1498.  By  the  autumn  of  1498  it  was  all  collected,  and  on  the 
13th  September,  1498,  he  issued  a commission  to  Thomas 
Harry s (one  of  his  chaplains),  William  Hattecliffe,  and  Roger 
Holland,  to  deal  with  those  implicated  in  the  two  movements  in 
Cornw^all  and  Devon. 

The  Devonshire  accounts  are  in  the  Record  Office,  and  the 
County  was  treated  with  great  lenity ; no  gentleman  was  sepa- 
rately fined,  no  monastic  house — each  parish  implicated  paid 
by  the  parson  or  a principal  landowner  a small  lump  sum  for  all 
the  inhabitants.  Among  the  persons  paying  for  their  parishes 
are,  Halnacker  of  Uford,  Walrond  of  Bradfield,  Courtenay  of 
Kenne,  and  Raleigh  of  South werke  ; and  the  whole  County  did 
not  pay  more  than  about  £500. 

Apparently  about  the  same  time  the  King  issued  the  com- 
mission to  Robert  Shirborn,  (then  Archdeacon  of  Taunton), 
Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  and  William  Hattecliffe  (to  Shirborn  Sir 
Amias  Paulet  was  afterwards  joined),  to  deal  with  those  who  had 
in  Somerset,  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Hants,  been  guilty  of  contempt 
“ in  favouring  and  assisting  a certain  rebel,  Michael  J oseph,  or 
his  adherent  James  (late  Lord)  Audley,  and  a certain  Image 

(33).  The  Account  given  in  the  Excerpta  Historica,  that  he  stayed  for  nearly 
a week  at  Newnham  Abbey  is  not  confirmed  by  the  Wardrobe  Accounts. 
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or  Form  [idolo  sive  simulacrd]^  Peter  Warbeck,  a Fleming  born.” 

The  account  of  the  fines  received,  indorsed  in  the  King^s  own 
hand,  is  in  the  British  Museum.^^ 


John,  Abbot  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Athelney,  was  fined 

£66 

13 

4 

Henry,  Abbot  of  St.  Mary  of  Clyff  . . 

40 

0 

0 

William,  Abbot  of  St.  Mary,  Forde  . . 

60 

0 

0 

William,  Abbot  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 

St. 

Andrew,  Muchelney 

60 

0 

0 

Sir  John  Speke,  K.B.,  of  Whitelackington 

200 

0 

0 

Sir  Hugh  Luttrell,  of  Dunster 

200 

0 

0 

Thomas  Champneys,  of  Frome 

61 

13 

4 

John  Sydenham,  of  Brympton 

33 

6 

8 

The  Borough  of  Taunton 

441 

6 

8 

Hundred  of  Taunton  Deane 

250 

0 

0 

The  Accounts  of  the  Borough  and  Hundred  of  Taunton  are 
added  to  this  paper. 

Beyond  Taunton  Perkin  W arbeck  never  advanced,  except  in 
his  hasty  flight,  but  the  parts  of  the  County  of  Somerset  beyond 
Taunton  were  fined  several  thousand  pounds,  and  this  must 
have  been  for  their— -to  use  the  language  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Commissioners— aiding  and  comforting  the  Cornishmen.^® 


Borough  of  Bridgwater 

£66 

Hundred  of  North  Petherton  . . 

605 

Hundred  of  Glastonbury 

428 

Hundred  of  Kingsbury  . , 

426 

Wells 

321 

The  whole  received,  according  to  this  account,  from  the  four 
counties  mentioned  in  the  Commission  was  £8,810,  of  which 
nearly  £8,000  was  from  Somerset  alone.'^^ 

In  October,  1498,  some  bonds  were  taken  for  good  behaviour 
(34).  E.  E.  14,  B.  vii. 

(35) .  Complaints  of  extortion  before  tbe  Commissioner  in  Purbeck.  Letters 
Eich.  III.  and  Hen.  VII,,  vol.  ii  p.  75. 

(36) .  The  Wells  account  shows  that  Nicholas  Trappe,  the  apparently  loyal 
Mayor,  is  fined. 


(37).  Id.,  p.  337. 
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from  persons  in  various  counties  who  were  not  fined.  Among 
them  is  one  from  William  Heron  of  Ford  Castle  in  Northumber- 
land. In  Somerset  are  such  bonds  from  Thomas  Malet  of 
Enmore,  gentleman  ; Alexander  Pym  of  Cannington,  gentle- 
man ; and  John  St.  Abyn  of  Cannington,  Esquire.^® 

The  parochial  clergy  were  amongst  the  offenders.  The 
Venetian  diarist  tells  us  : “These  disturbances  arose  because  the 
King  laid  a tax  of  tenths  upon  the  priests,  contrary  to  the 
custom.” 

The  parochial  clergy  fined  according  to  the  first  roll  are  the 
Vicar  of  North  Petherton,  the  Vicar  of  Ashill,  24s.  each  ; the 
Chaplain  of  Currylode,  £4 ; the  Chaplain  of  Thurlbere,  £10  ; 
the  Kector  of  Gotehurst,  £10. 

The  King  renewed  his  Commission  for  enquiry  in  Somerset, 
Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Southampton,  on  the  6th  Aug.,  1530,  and 
made  Shirborn  and  Sir  Amias  Paulet  Commissioners. 

These  Commissioners  extended  their  enquiries  into  Dorset, 
Wilts,  and  Hants.  Somerset  is  not  extensively  visited. 
The  lists  of  contemnors  extends  to  the  inhabitants  of  Alton. 
The  parochial  clergy  of  Somerset  are  again  implicated  ; the 
Kector  of  Synton,  Vicar  of  Shapwyke,  Hector  of  Norton-sub- 
Hambdon,  Hector  of  Chesylburgh,  Vicar  of  Lyng,  and  Vicar 
of  Wellington,  are  fined  xx  shillings  each. 

The  fines  were  imposed  with  a tempered  judgment,  and  levied 
with  mild  discretion  : they  were  payable  by  three  instalments  ; 
the  first  was  due  on  Easter,  1501,  and  the  money  was  not  all 
paid  till  March,  1506. 

They  were  being  collected  when  Catherine  of  Arragon  was 
being  received  in  her  progress  through  the  West  to  her  marriage 
in  October,  1501. 

The  King  dealt  generously  with  those  who  had  forborne  to 
render  him  quick  service,  or  from  a mistaken  feeling  had  allowed 

(.38).  By  three  bonds,  each  of  these  three  is  made  surety  for  the  others;  their 
signatures  are  : “ Thomas  Malett,  Alex.  Pym,  John  Seynt  Abjm.”  The  docu- 
ments are  in  the  Record  Office  ; Miscell. 

(39).  Calendar  of  Venetian  Docuinents,  U.S. 
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local  prejudices  to  sway  them.  And  by  his  gracious  dealing  he 
won  the  hearts,  and  by  his  encouraging  example  he  raised  the 
best  aspirations,  of  the  great  men  and  great  ecclesiastics. 

Sir  Hugh  Luttrell  strongly  supported  that  provision  for  the 
holy  ceremonies  in  Dunster  Church,  which  is  found  in  the 
agreement  of  1499  between  the  Dunster  Monks  and  the 
parishioners,  to  which  his  beautiful  seal  is  attached. 

The  corn  now  waves  where  Athelney  Abbey  stood,  but  the 
late  Perpendicular  style  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  Cleeve, 
and  in  that  of  «St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Muchelney  tell 
us  now  how  the  pious  King  made  our  Abbots  emulate  him 
in  magnificence.  Notwithstanding  his  being  amerced,  John 
Sydenham  of  Brympton,  placed  the  Royal  arms^®  over  that 
western  front  which  is  the  glory  of  Brympton,  and  here  in 
Taunton,  it  may  be  that  the  splendid  tower  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene owes  some  of  its  magnificence  to  the  man  whose  wealth, 
and  perhaps  zeal  for  his  own  town  and  county,  made  him  the 
most  heavily  weighted  of  the  contributories.^^ 

Nor  was  this  judicious  treatment  without  its  fruits  in 
Somerset.^^  The  spirit  of  freedom,  ill  directed  to  break  up  the 

(40) .  The  arms  are  the  Royal  arms,  hut  the  supporters  are  two  lions. 

(41) .  Those  who  passed,  in  1502,  under  the  tower  into  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  were  asked,  by  a plain  inscribed  stone,  to  pray  for  the  soul  of 
John  Toose  of  Taunton,  merchant,  who  died  in  April  of  that  year;  and  through- 
out the  roll  of  those  fined,  as  Esquires,  and  (3-entlemen,  and  Burgesses,  John 
Toose  stands  highest,  and  was  charged  £100. 

(42) .  Henry  VII  was  at  Bristol  and  Bath  in  1496,  and  the  good  effect  of  his 
visit  upon  the  people  of  Bristol  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  : — Seyer’s 
Bristol,  vol.  2,  p.  208  ; from  MS.  Calendar;  “In  the  summer  of  1497,  the 
Cornish  rebels,  under  their  Captains,  Flamanck  a lawyer,-  a blacksmith, 
and  others,  being  at  Wells,  and  there  being  Joined  by  the  Lord  Audley, 
sent  to  Bristow  to  the  Maior  to  billet  2,000  men  ; which  he  not  only  denyed, 
but  forbade  them.,  at  their  perill,  to  approach  the  towne.  This  message 
was  so  ill  taken,  that  the  rebels  intended  revenge,  but  such  provision  was 
made  to  entertain  them  that  they  desisted.  The  G-ates  were  fortified,  and  such 
shippes  as  were  of  force  were  brought  up  to  the  Marsh.  The  whole  strength 
of  the  town  was  in  readiness  ; for  which  they  received  greate  commendation  of 
the  King.”  Itinerary  of  the  King’s  Western  Progress.  1496.  June  25,  at 
Chertsey ; 26,  at  Guildford.  July  2,  at  Farneham  ; 3,  at  Alford  ; 5,  at 
Waltham  ; 10,  at  Por Chester ; 14,  at  Hampton  ; 20,  at  Biewleys  ; 21,  at 
Wight ; 23,  at  Biewley  ; 25,  at  Christ  Church  ; 26,  at  Poole  ; 27,  at  Corf. 
August  5,  at  Salisbury;  10,  at  Heytesbury  ; 11,  at  Broke;  12,  at  Bathe  (to 
the  boys  at  the  Bathe,  6s.  8d.)  ; 13,  at  Bristol ; 19,  at  Acton  ; 21,  at  Malmes- 
bury ; 25,  at  Cicester  (to  a priest  that  wrestled  at  Cicester,  6s.  8d. ) ; 30,  at 
Wodestock.” 

Series,  Vol,  V.,  1879,  Part  II. 
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growing  unity  of  England,  was  diverted  to  an  attachment  to 
popular  principles,  which  did  not  leave  themselves  without  a 
witness  in  this  our  county  in  later  times. 

The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  Tudor  owed  their  thrones  to 
these  principles.  Later  Tudors  indeed  knew  not  the  rock 
whence  they  were  hewed,  and  a Stuart  could  find  no  place  among 
the  sixteen  royal  banners  which  preceded  the  body  of  Elizabeth 
on  its  progress  to  her  Grandfather’s  Chapel  for  one  single 
quartering  of  the  great  House  of  Lancaster  ; but  those  principles 
were  not  forgotten  by  the  men  of  Somerset,  and  the  Stuarts, 
whether  James  I or  Charles  I,  found  no  more  sturdy  opponents 
than  here.  Monmouth’s  defeat  on  our  Sedgmoor  but  prepared 
the  way  for  the  bloodless  victory  of  William  of  Orange  ; and 
when  he  rode  through  Somerset  on  his  noble  white  charger, 
clothed  with  a cloak  of  England’s  scarlet,^^  no  county  on  his 
triumphant  progress  more  loudly  gave  a welcome  to  the  great 
deliverer. 

Onus  omnium  et  singlorm  finium  p Recognicoem  captam 
coram  Magro  Roberto  Shirborn,  &c.,  Thomas  Darcy,  &c.,  et 
Willo  Hatteclyff,  &c.,  Commissionariis,  &c.^ 

1.  De  Johanne  Abbate  Sancte  Salvatoris  de 

Athelney  , , . . . . . . c marc. 

De  Henrico  Abbate  Monastery  Beate  Marie 

deClyff  ..  xF 

De  Willielmo  Abbate  Monastery  Beate  Marie 

de  flPorde  . . . . . . . . Ix^^ 

De  Will’mo  Abbate  Monasterii  Beatorum 
Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  atque  Andree  de 
Michelney  . . • . . . . . Ix^^ 

De  Joh’ne  Speke  de  Whitlakynton  Milite  . . cc'^ 
Nominum  predictorum  vera  summa. 

ccccxxvj^^  xiij®  iiij^  Ro  Shirbo’^n 

Tho^s  Darcy  kt. 

Will’ms  Hatteclyff 

(43).  Oral  tradition,  through  two  persons,  speaks  of  William  the  Third 
riding  down  Middle  Street,  Yeovil,  on  his  way  to  London,  clothed  with  a red 
cloak,  on  a white  horse. 

(44).  British  Museum,  Rol.  Reg.,  14,  B.  vii. 
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2.  Burguss  de  Taunton. 


De  Wiirmo  Nitheway  de  Taunton 

xx^^ 

„ WiH’mo  Boldey  de  eadem 

x^‘ 

„ Joh^ne  Capper 

XX® 

„ Rob’ to  Marshall  alias  Sporier 

XX® 

5,  WilFmo  Carvanell  • . 

lx® 

3,  Ric’o  Best  . . 

V • 

xxiiij^^ 

3,  Joh’ne  Gebon’ 

xl® 

„ Laurenc’  Adamps 

X m®rc. 

„ Joh’ne  Tose 

3,  Rob’to  Applyn 

XX® 

„ Thoma  ffissher 

XX  m®rc. 

„ J oh’ne  Lokier 

XX® 

„ Rob’to  Roper 

XX  m^rc. 

,3  Henrico  Scose 

XX® 

j,  Henrico  Captyn’ 

vjii 

3,  Joh’ne  Awode 

XX® 

„ Ric’o  Lose 

xl® 

„ Will’mo  Lose  Drap’  . . 

xl® 

„ Ric’o  Smyth’ 

c® 

„ Joh’ne  Eston’ 

X m®rc. 

„ Petro  Corveser 

xl® 

,3  Joh’ne  Togwill 

x^^ 

3,  Alexandro  Neuton’  . . 

xP^ 

„ Henrico  Bonvile 

vjli 

3,  Will’mo  Peire 

XX® 

33  Thoma  ffox 

iiij“ 

3,  Joh’ne  Swenge 

XX® 

33  Joh’ne  Magette 

iiij'* 

33  Joh’ne  Crudwill 

33  Joh’ne  Netheway 

iiijii 

33  Joh’ne  Pope 

vjii 

3,  Thoma  Latham 

XX® 

33  Henrico  Bowyer 

lx® 

33  Joh’ne  Bowyer 

xv^^ 
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De  Joh’ne  Atwey 

XX® 

„ Joh’ne  Bide 

xxjv  viij' 

„ WilFmo  Baile 

XX® 

„ Joh’ne  Huett 

lx® 

„ Joh’ne  Patyn’ 

XX® 

„ Will’mo  Wilkyns 

XX® 

„ WiH’mo  Moi-s 

lx® 

„ Joh’ne  Houper 

xl® 

„ Joh’ne  Drever 

lx® 

„ Joh’ne  Awode 

XX® 

„ Walt’o  Sarger 

XX® 

„ Edvvardo  Golstone 

xl® 

,,  Joh’ne  Lentall 

XX® 

„ Ric’o  Ley 

XX® 

„ Thoma  Edward’ 

XX® 

„ Dn’a  Anna  Burton’  vovente  castitatem 

xPi 

CCCCxlj^^  vj®  viij^ 

Ko:  Shirbom 
Tho^s  Darcy  kt. 

Will’ms  Hatteclyff 

HUNDREDUM  DE  HOLWEY.^® 

3.  Decenna  extka  portam  de  Taunton  in  Parochia 


b’te  Marie  Magdalene. 

De  Johne  Dier 

. . 

. . 

xx" 

„ Johne  Odam  . . 

. . 

. . 

xx'* 

„ Johne  Miller  . . 

. . 

• • • • 

iiij“ 

4.  Decenna 

DE 

Holwey. 

5.  Decenna 

DE 

Risdon’. 

De  'VYillmo  Seger 

. . 

. • 

iiij“ 

6.  Decenna 

DE 

Henlade. 

7.  Decenna 

DE 

Stoke. 

8.  Decenna 

DE 

Otterford’. 

De  Roberto  Try  key 

. . 

. . 

„ Thomas  Grigge 

. . 

. . 

vjli 

(45).  Only  the  names  of  those  fined  in  this  Hundred  in  pounds  are  given. 


Henry  VII  in  Somersetshire. 

9.  Decenna  de  Galmyngton^ 
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De  Waltero  Pyers 


10.  Decenna  de  WoDLOND^ 


De  Robto  Smyth 


11.  Decenna  de  Shipley. 

12.  Decenna  DE  ffiddoke. 

HUNDP^M  DE  POUNDESFORD\ 

13.  Decenna  de  Southfulford’. 

14.  Decenna  de  Ligh\ 

15.  Decenna  de  Blakdon’. 

16.  Decenna  de  Pitmynst^r. 

17.  Decenna  de  Southtrendell. 

18.  Decenna  de  Dudleston’. 

19.  Decenna  de  Corff. 


HUNDR^M  DE  HILLE 

20.  Decenna  de  Hille. 


APPENDIX. 


Henry  VII  to  the  Mayor  and  Citizens  \of  Waterford],  and  others  f 

“ Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  And  whereas 
Perkin  Warbeck,  lately  accompanied  with  divers  and  many  our 
rebels  of  Cornwall,  advanced  themselves  to  our  city  of  Exeter, 
which  was  denied  unto  them,  and  so  they  came  to  the  town 
of  Taunton,  at  which  town,  as  soon  as  they  had  knowledge  that 
our  Chamberlain,  our  Steward  of  Household,  Sir  John  Chynie, 

(46).  Sir  F.  Madden,  in  Ms  article  on  Perkin  Warbeck  (Archceolog.,  vol.  xxvii, 
p.  187,  a),  says,  with  reference  to  RylanWs  History  of  Waterford,  “ It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Canon’s  letters  in  tMs  local  work  are  given  in  so  unsatis- 
factory a form,  both  to  the  antiquary  and  historian.  The  compiler  of  the 
book  does  not  even  think  it  worth  his  while  to  inform  his  readers  where  the 
originals  are  deposited,  but  I presume  they  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  city  of 
Waterford.”  In  point  of  fact,  they  are  in  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  MSS. 
652,  f.  651,  and  are  printed  at  length  by  Mr.  Hallewell,  in  his  Letters  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  vol.  i,  p.  175.  Mr.  Hallewell,  on  his  part,  making  no  re- 
ference to  Sir  F.  Madden’s  article  in  the  Archceologia,  or  to  Ryland's  History  of 
Waterford. 
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and  other  our  loving  subjects  with  them,  were  come  so  far  forth 
towards  the  said  Perkin  as  to  our  Monastery  of  Glastonbury, 
the  said  Perkin  took  with  him  John  Heron,  Edward  Skelton, 
and  Nicholas  Ashley,  and  stole  away  from  his  said  company  about 
midnight,  and  fled  with  all  the  haste  they  could  make.  We 
had  well  provided  beforehand  for  the  sea  coasts,  that  if  he  had 
attempted  that  way  (as  he  thought,  indeed,  to  have  done)  he 
should  have  been  put  from  his  purpose,  as  it  came  to  pass.  For 
when  they  perceived  they  might  not  get  to  the  sea,  and  that 
they  were  had  in  a quick  chase  and  pursuit,  they  were  compelled 
to  address  themselves  unto  our  Monastery  of  Beaulieu,  to  the 
which,  of  chance  and  fortune,  it  happened  some  of  our  menial 
servants  to  repair,  and  some  we  sent  thither  purposely.  The 
said  Perkin,  Heron,  Skelton,  and  Ashley,  seeing  our  said  servants 
there,  and  remembering  that  all  the  country  was  warned  to  make 
watch,  and  to  give  attendance,  that  they  should  not  avoid  or 
escape  by  sea,  made  instances  to  our  said  servants  to  sue  unto  us 
for  them — the  said  Perkin  designing  to  be  sure  of  his  life,  and 
he  would  come  unto  us  to  show  what  he  is,  and,  over  that,  do 
unto  us  such  service  as  should  content  us  ; and  so,  by  agreement 
between  our  said  servants  and  them,  they  encouraged  them  to 
depart  from  Beaulieu,  and  to  put  themselves  in  our  grace  and 
pity.  The  Abbot  and  Convent,  hearing  thereof,  demanded  of 
them  why,  and  for  what  cause  they  would  depart  ? Whereunto 
they  gave  answer,  in  the  presence  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent, 
and  of  many  others,  that,  without  any  manner  of  constraint,  they 
would  come  unto  us,  as  of  their  free  wills,  in  trust  of  our  grace  and 
pardon  aforesaid.  And  so  the  said  Perkin  came  in  to  us  to  the 
town  of  Taunton,  from  whence  he  fled,  and  immediately  after  his 
first  coming,  humbly  submitting  himself  to  us,  both  of  his  free  will 
openly  shewed,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Council  here  with  us, 
and  of  other  nobles,  his  name  to  be  Pierce  Osbeck,  whence  he 
hath  been  named  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  to  be  no  Englishman 
born,  but  born  of  Tournay,  and  son  to  John  Osbeck,  some- 
time while  he  lived.  Comptroller  of  the  said  town,  with 
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many  other  circumstances  too  long  to  write,  declaring  by  whose 
means  he  took  upon  him  this  presumption  and  folly,  and  so  now 
the  great  abuse,  which  hath  long  continued,  is  now  openly  known 
by  his  own  confession.  We  write  these  news  unto  you3  for  be 
undoubted,  that  calling  to  mind  the  great  abuse  that  divers  folks 
have  been  in  by  reason  of  the  said  Perkin,  and  the  great  business 
and  charges  that  we  and  our  realm  have  been  put  unto  in  that 
behalf,  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  certainty  of  the  same, 
which  we  affirm  unto  you  for  assured  truth.  Sithever  the 
writing  these  premises,  we  be  ascertained  that  Perkin’s  wife  is 
in  good  surety  for  us,  and  trust  that  she  shall  shortly  come  unto 
us,  to  this  our  city  of  Exeter,  as  she  is  in  dole.  Over  this,  we 
understand,  by  writing  from  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  the 
Bishop  of  Duresme,  that  a truce  is  taken  between  us  and  Scot- 
land, and  that  it  is  concluded  the  King  of  Scots  shall  send  unto 
us  a great  and  solemn  embassage,  for  a longer  peace  to  be  had 
during  both  our  lives.  And  since  our  coming  to  this  our  city  of 
Exeter,  for  the  suppression  of  this  great  rebellion,  and  so  to 
order  the  parties  of  Cornwall  as  the  people  may  live  in  their  due 
obeyance  unto  us,  and  in  good  restfullness  for  themselves  in  time 
to  come.  The  Commons  of  this  shire  of  Devon  come  dayly 
before  us,  in  great  multitudes,  in  their  shirts,  the  foremost  of 
them  having  halters  about  their  necks,  and  full  humble,  with 
lamentable  cries  for  our  grace  and  remission,  submit  themselves 
unto  us.  Whereupon,  ordering  first  the  chief  stirrers  and  doers 
to  be  tried  out  of  them,  for  to  abide  their  corrections  accordingly, 
we  grant  unto  the  residue  generally  our  said  grace  and  pardon  ; 
and  our  Commissioners,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  our  Chamberlain,  and 
our  Steward  of  Household,  have  done,  and  do  dayly,  likewise,  in 
our  county  of  Cornwall.  Given  under  our  signet,  at  our  said 
city  of  Exeter,  the  7th  day  of  October.^’ 


Communication  concerning  ^cstrg  of  ^adj  Chapel,  '^elts. 


BY  J.  T.  IRVINE. 


SOME  years  ago  I drew  up  notes  on  Wells  Cathedral,  which 
were  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Somerset  Archaeological 
Society,  together  with  a plan.  When  making  the  plan,  I 
had  no  other  means  of  inserting  on  it  the  outline  of  the 
destroyed  Vestry  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  (removed  when  Canon 
Frankland  was  Master  of  the  Fabric,)  than  merely  by  the  marks 
left  on  the  wall  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  South  Aisle  of  Choir, 
where  the  ends  of  its  front  wall  abutted,  and  thus  I supposed  its 
plan  to  be  of  one  width  from  end  to  end. 


During  some  researches  at  the  British  Museum,  among 
Carter’s  drawings  preserved  there  in  the  Manuscript  department, 
I came  across  his  rough  plan  of  Wells,  and  found  that  this 
Vestry  presented  in  plan  a sort  of  half  octagon  placed  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  Aisle  and  south  wall  of  Lady  Chapel.  I 
am  sorry  thus  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  introduction 
of  a blunder  into  the  pages  of  your  journal,  and  desire  to 
have  it  corrected,  and  shall  therefore  be  obliged  if  you  would 
insert  some  note  of  this  correction  in  the  printed  matter  of  the 
next  journal.  A tracing^  taken  from  Carter’s  rough  plan,  with 

(1).  Instead  of  tMs  tracing,  is  inserted  the  foUoTring  description  kindly 
supplied  by  Mr.  Irvine 

The  Vestry  stood  in  the  space  between  east  wall  of  South  Choir  Transept 
and  south  wall  of  Lady  ChapeL  According  to  Carter's  dimensions  it  may  be 
marked  on  any  plan  of  the  Cathedral  by  remembering  that  it  presented  three 
sides  of  an  octagon,  of  which  the  centre  face  (containing  a door  of  external 
entrance)  faced  south-  Of  the  two  side  faces  the  eastern  one  had  in  it  a 
window  of  two  lights,  divided  from  each  other  by  a muUiom 

The  outer  planes  of  its  wall  may  be  described  by  measuring  ft.  in- 
back  from  the  north  face  of  east  buttress  of  transept  along 
east  wall  of  same  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 0 

From  thence  (south  east)  first  face  octagon  ...  ...  6 9 

Next  south  face  containing  entrance  door — angle  to  angle  ...  7 6 

The  third  octagonal  face  from  thence  ran  back  to  buttress 
of  Lady  Chapel,  covering  entrance  through  it,  this  still 
exists. 

Greatest  clear  width  of  Vestry  in  centre  of  interior,  from 

south  wall  of  Vestry  to  south  wall  of  Lady  Chapel  ...  8 6 

The  wall  of  Vestry  appears  to  be  marked  by  (Tarter  as  3 feet 
thick,  but  the  figure  is  somewhat  obliterated,  and  this 
may  admit  of  doubt. 
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Vestry  of  Lady  Chapel^  Wells. 

these  dimensions,  together  with  a copy  of  Canon  Frankland^s 
notes  relative  to  its  removal,  entered  in  the  order  book  of  the 
Master  of  the  Fabric,  preserved  in  the  Canon’s  Vestry,  is  here- 
with sent.  I would  add  that  Carter’s  plan  and  smaller  sketches 
give  the  sites  of  the  incised  slabs,  and  of  those  which  contained 
brasses,  &c.,  &c.,  in  various  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  Cathedral 
and  in  the  eastern  walls  (only)  of  the  Cloisters,  also  in  floor  of 
North  Porch.  On  the  north  side  of  Nave  floor  towards  west 
end,  he  shows  circular  objects,  which  I conjecture  were  a few 
of  the  circular  stones  in  the  pavement  for  the  Prebendaries  to 
range  themselves  on  at  processions. 

Neither  in  the  Choir,  nor  in  his  notes,  could  I discover  any 
trace  or  drawing  of  the  broken  slab,  said  to  cover  the  body  of 
Bishop  Josceline  de  Wells.  The  slab,  with  indent  of  brass,  of 
Bishop  Phreas  is  shown  near  east  end  of  nave. 

1822.  Wells  Cathedral. 

Copy  of  Memorandum  preserved  in  the  order  book  in  the  Canon’s 
Vestry  relative  to  the  fate  of  the  vestry  of  Lady  Chapel. 

June  1822,  R.  Frankland. 

“ Ordered  that  the  small  buildings  under  the  south  windows  of 
the  Lady  Chapel  be  taken  down  and  the  materials  stacked  in 
“ the  Cloister  Yard.  Ordered  to  take  timber^  in  the  central  tower 
“ and  saw  into  proper  lengths  for  repair  of  roofs. 

If  the  Master  of  the  Fabric  had  known  that  the  little 
‘^building  in  the  garden  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral 
was  coeval  with  the  Lady  Chapel  and  was  built  [as  it  proved 
to  be]  into  the  very  walls  of  the  main  fabric  he  would  not 
‘‘have  consented  to  its  removal.  The  destruction  of  it  was 
“ very  difficult  in  execution,  and  so  expensive  that  it  can  hardly 
“ be  repaid  by  the  expected  healthiness  of  the  inner  wall.” 

(2).  The  timber  was  the  old  belfry  floor  in  central  tower  (?) 
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The  Powys  Land  Club 

The  Derbyshire  Archceological  and  Natural  History  Society 
The  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club 
The  Geologists^  Association 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society 
The  Bristol  Naturalist^  Society 
The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool 
The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester 
The  Watford  Natural  History  Society 
The  Barrow  Naturalists'  Field  Club 
Imperial  and  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Vienna 
The  Royal  Norwegian  University^  Christiana 
Societie  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Lausanne 
University  College,  Toronto,  Canada 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.  S. 

The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachussets,  US. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Natural  Sciences,  Vienna 


This  Society  shall  be  denominated  “The  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society;”  and  its 
object  shall  be  the  cultivation  of,  and  collecting  information  on, 
Archaeology  and  Natural  History  in  their  various  branches,  but 
more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  County  of  Somerset,  and 
the  establishment  of  a Museum  and  Library. 

II. — The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a Patron  and 
Trustees,  elected  for  life;  a President;  Vice-Presidents;  General 
and  District,  or  Local  Secretaries  ; and  a Treasurer,  elected  at  each 
Anniversary  Meeting ; with  a Committee  of  twelve,  six  of  whom 
shall  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  but  may  be  re-elected.  No  person 
shall  be  elected  on  the  Committee  until  he  shall  have  been  six 
months  a Member  of  the  Society. 

III.— -Anniversary  General  Meetings  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  the  Officers,  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
for  the  past  year,  and  of  transacting  all  other  necessary  business,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint,  of  which 
Meetings  three  weeks’  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Members. 

IV. — There  shall  also  be  a General  Meeting,  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Reports,  reading  Papers,  and 
transacting  business.  All  Members  shall  have  • the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing one  friend  to  the  Anniversary  and  General  Meetings. 

V. — The  Committee  is  empowered  to  call  special  Meetings  of  the 
Society  upon  receiving  a requisition  signed  by  ten  Members.  Three 
weeks’  notice  of  such  special  Meetings  and  its  object  shall  be  given 
to  each  Member. 

VI. — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  directed  by  the  Committee 
(of  which  the  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  ex-officio  Members), 
which  shall  hold  Monthly  Meetings  for  receiving  reports  from  the 
Secretaries  and  sub-Committees,  and  for  transacting  other  necessary 
business;  three  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a quorum.  Members 
may  attend  the  Monthly  Committee  Meetings  after  the  Official 
business  has  been  transacted. 

VII. — The  Chairman,  at  Meetings  of  the  Society,  shall  have  a 
casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a Member. 
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Rules. 


VIII.  — One  (at  least)  of  the  Secretaries  shall  attend  each  Meeting, 
and  shall  keep  a record  of  its  proceedings.  The  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Members  by  twelve  Trustees, 
who  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Members  at  any  Greneral  Meeting. 
All  Manuscripts  and  Communications  and  the  other  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

IX.  — Candidates  for  admission  as  Members  shall  be  proposed  by 
two  Members  at  any  of  the  Greneral  or  Committee  Meetings,  and 
the  election  shall  be  determined  by  ballot  at  the  next  Committee  or 
General  Meeting  ; three-fourths  of  the  Members  present  balloting 
shall  elect.  The  Eules  of  the  Society  shall  be  subscribed  by  every 
person  becoming  a Member. 

X.  — Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Members  of  the  Society  without 
ballot,  being  proposed  by  two  Members  and  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  Meeting. 

XI.  — Each  Member  shall  pay  Ten  Shillings  on  admission  to  the 
Society,  and  Ten  Shillings  as  an  annual  subscription,  which  shall 
become  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid 
in  advance. 

XII.  — Donors  of  Ten  Guineas  or  upwards  shall  be  Members  for 
life. 

XIII.  — At  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  Committee  may 
recommend  persons  to  be  balloted  for  as  Honorary  or  Corresponding 
Members. 

XIY. — When  any  ofldce  shall  become  vacant  or  any  new  appoint- 
ment shall  be  requisite,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
the  same ; such  appointments  shall  remain  in  force  only  till  the  next 
General  Meeting,  when  they  shall  be  either  confirmed  or  annulled. 

XY. — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  Subscriptions  and  Donations 
made  to  the  Society,  and  shall  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee ; he  shall  keep  a book  of  receipts  and  pajunents  which  he 
shall  produce  whenever  the  Committee  shall  require  it ; the  accounts 
shall  be  audited  previously  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting  by  two 
Members  of  the  Committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  an  abstract 
of  them  shall  be  read  at  the  Meeting. 

XYI. — No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Society  except 
at  a General  or  Special  Meeting,  at  which  twelve  Members  at  least 
shall  be  present.  Of  the  proposed  change  a month’s  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  each 
Member  three  weeks  before  the  Meeting. 

XYII. — Papers  read  at  Meetings  of  she  Society  shall  (with  the 
author’s  consent,  and  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee),  be 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
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XVIII.— No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  be  permitted 
at  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

XIX.  — Any  person  contributing  books  or  specimens  to  the  Museum 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  resume  possession  of  them  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Society.  Persons  shall  also  have  liberty  to  deposit 
books  or  specimens  for  a specific  time  only. 

XX.  — In  case  of  dissolution  the  real  property  of  the  Society  in 
Taunton  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees  for  the  advancement  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  in  the  town  of  Taunton  and  the  county 
of  Somerset. 

May,  1880. 


It  is  requested  that  contributions  to  the  Museum  or  Library  be 
sent  to  the  Curatory  at  the  Taunton  Castle. 
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Those  marked  ^ are  Life  Members. 

Abraham,  Geo.  Taunton 
Acland,  C.  T.  D.  Holnicote^  Minehead 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D.,  Bart.,  M.P.  Killerton  Park,  Devon 
Acton,  H.  B.,  4,  Great  Bedford-street^  Bath 
5 Adair,  Col.  A.  W.  Heatherton  Park,  Wellington 
Adair,  Bev.  H.  J.  Bradford 

Adlam,  William,  Manor  House^  Chew  Magna^  Bristol 
Alford,  H.  Taunton 
Allen,  J.  Mountford,  Crewkerne 
10  Altham,  Major,  Timber comhe^  Aisholt,  Bridgwater 
Arlosh,  Rev.  James 

Ashworth-Hallett,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Claverton  Lodge^  Bathwick  Hilly 
Bath 

Badcock,  Daniel,  Trehorough  Lodge^  Williton 
Badcock,  H.  Wheatleigh  Lodge^  Taunton 
15  Badcock,  H.  J.  Taunton 
Bagehot,  Edward,  Langport 
Bagehot,  Watson,  Heale^  Curry  Rivel 
Bailey,  Robert,  Taunton 
Baker,  Rev.  F.  Walter,  Beaulieu,  Hants 
20  Baker,  John,  Ilminster 

Baker,  Sir  W.  The  Castle,  Banwell 
Barnicott,  Reginald,  Taunton 
Barham,  A.  G.  Bridgwater 

Barnwell,  Rev.  E.  L.  Melksham  House,  Melksham 
25  Barrett,  Jonathan,  Taunton 

Barrett,  Major,  Moreden  House,  North  Curry 
Bartlett,  Rev.  R.  Leach,  Thurloxton 
Bartrum,  J.  S.  13,  Gay-street,  Bath 
Bathurst,  A.  2,  New-square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London 
30  Batten,  John,  Aldon,  Yeovil 
*Beddoe,  J.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Clifton 
Bennett,  H.  E.  Sparkford,  llctiester 
Bennett,  Rev.  J.  A.  South  Cadbury,  Castle  Cary 
Bennett,  T.  O.  Bruton 


List  of  Members. 
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35  Bennett,  W.  E.  Langport 

Bergman,  J.  G.  6,  Powder  ham-terrace , Teignmouth 
Bernard,  Rev.  Canon,  Wells 
Besly,  Mrs.  Sidhrook,  Taunton 
Bewes,  Rev.  T.  A.  Beaumont^  Plymouth 
40  Bickham,  Mrs.  Geo.  Sampford  Brett 
Bisset,  M.  Fenwick,  M.P.  Bagborough 
Blake,  Rice,  Claremont.,  Taunton 
Blake,  W.  Bridge  House.,  South  Petherton 
Blathwayt,  Rev.  W.  T.  Dyrhamy  Chipping  Sodhury 
45  Boles,  Rev.  J.  T.  Crowcombe 
Bond,  G.  H.  Wiveliscombe 
Bond,  Rev.  J.  Weston,  Bath 
Bond,  Thos.  Tyneham,  Wareham 
Bourdillon,  E.  D.  Poundisford  Park,  Taunton 
50  Bouverie,  H.  H.  P.  Brymore  House,  Bridgwater 
Bouverie,  P.  P.  ,,  „ „ 

Bowman,  J.  9,  John-street,  Bristol 
• Boyd,  R.,  M.D.  Southall  Park,  Middlesex 
Boyle,  R.  F.  Taunton 
55  Braikenridge,  W.  Jerdone,  Clevedon 
Braikenridge,  Rev.  G.  Weare,  „ 

Bramble,  James  Roger,  Sutherland  House,  Apsley-road, 
Clifton 

Bridport,  Viscount,  Cricket  Lodge,  Chard 
Broderip,  Edmund,  Cossingion  Manor,  Bridgwater 
60  Broome,  C.  E.  Elmhurst,  Batheaston 

Brown,  Rev.  Frederick,  Fern  Bank,  Beckenham,  Kent 
Browne,  Rev.  R.  C.  L.  North  Curry 
Buckle,  Rev.  G.  Weston-super-Mare 
Bulleid,  J.  G.  L.  Glastonbury 
65  Buller,  Rev.  W.  E.  Chard 

Bullock,  George,  Noi'th  Coker,  Yeovil 
Bullock,  G.  Troyte,  North  Coker  House,  Yeovil 
Bumpstead,  Rev.  T.  J.  Hinder,  Wells 
Burney,  Rev.  A.  D’Arbley,  Witham  Friars,  Bath 
70  Burtt,  G.  R.  Ilminster 

Busfeild,  W.  Charlton,  Radstock,  Bath 
Bush,  Clement,  Weston,  Bath 

Bush,  James,  4,  Great  George-street,  Park-street,  Bristol 
Bush,  John,  9,  Pembroke-road,  Clifton,  Bristol 
75  Buttanshaw,  Rev.  J.  22,  St.  James’ s-square,  Bath 

Cadbury,  James,  13,  Paultons-square,  Chelsea,  London 
Caillard,  C.  F.  D.  Wingfield  House,  Trowbridge 
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Caparn,  Rev.  W.  B.  Taunton 

Carlingford,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  The  Priory^  Chewton  Mendip, 
Bath 

80  Chapman,  Arthur,  Kilkenny,  Taunton 
Chapman,  Wm.  Taunton 
Cheetham,  F.  H.  Kingston,  Taunton 
Cheston,  W.  Taunton 

Chisholm-Batten,  E.  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  and  Thorn  Falcon 
85  Church,  Rev.  C.  M.  Wells 

Clark,  G,  T.  Dowlais  House,  Merthyr  Tydvil 
Clark,  T.  B.  Somerton 
Clark,  W.  S.  Street 
Clarke,  A.  A.  Wells 
90  Clarke,  T.  E.  Minehead 

Clerk,  Rev.  D.  M.  Kingston  Deveril,  Wilts 
Clerk,  E.  H.  Westholme  House,  Pilton,  Shepton  Mallet 
Clifford,  The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  Bishop’s  House, 
Park  place,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Clifford,  Lord,  Ugbrook  Park,  Chudleigh,  Devon 
95  Clutterbuck,  Rev.  Henry,  Buckland  Dinham,  Frome 
Colby,  Rev.  R.  Almsford,  Castle  Cary 
Coleman,  Rev.  James,  Allerton,  Axbridge 
Coles,  Mrs.,  Shepton  Beauchamp 
Colfox,  Thos,  Rax,  Bridport 
100  Colfox,  Wm.  „ 

Collard,  Charles  Lukey,  Abbotsfield,  Wiveliscombe 
Coombe,  R.  T.  Earnshill 
Connor,  R.  Taunton 
Coote,  C.  L.  9,  Queen  s-parade,  Bath 
105  Cork  and  Orrery,  Earl  of,  Marston,  Frome 
Corner,  H.  Taunton 
Cornish,  Rev.  Chas.  E.  South  Petherton 
Cornish,  C.  H.  Taunton 
Cornish,  F.  W.  Eton  College 
110  Cossham,  Handel,  Weston  Park,  Bath 
Court,  A.  Taunton 
Crickett,  R.  E. 

Cross,  Mrs.  Claverion  Lodge,  Bathwick-hill,  Bath 
Crothers,  Wallace  B.  Cheio  Magna 
115  Culvervvell,  J.  Taunton 
Cox,  H.  Williton 

Daniel,  G.  A.  Secretary,  Literary  Institute,  Frome 
Daniel,  Rev.  H.  A.  Manor  House,  Stockland  Bristol, 
Bridgwater 
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Daniel,  Rev.  W.  E.  Frome 
120  Dare,  Chas.  Wm.  Newport^  Isle  of  Wight 
Davies,  J.  Trevor,  The  Ahhey,  Sherborne 
Davies,  Dr.  Nathaniel,  Sherborne 
Davidson,  Jas.  B.  Secktor,  Axminster 
Davis,  Maurice,  Langport 
125  Denham,  Geo.  Taunton 

Dickinson,  F.  H.  Kingweston  House 
Dickinson,  E.  H.  Shepton  Mallet 
Dobree,  S.  The  Priory.,  Wellington 
Dobson,  Mrs.  Oakwood,  Bathwick-hill.,  Bath 
130  Douglas,  Gen.  Sir  Percy,  Bart.  Henlade  House,  Taunton 
Doveton,  Captain,  Haines-hill  „ 

Down,  E.  Weston-super-Mare 
Duckworth,  Russell,  The  Cloisters,  near  Bath 
Dunn,  William,  Frome 
135  Dupuis,  Rev.  T.  C.  Burnham 
Du  Sautoy,  Rev.  W.  Taunton 
Dyne,  Henry,  Bruton 

Easton,  Percy,  Rumwell,  Taunton 
Easton,  Richard,  Taunton 
140  Earle,  Rev.  J.  Upper  Swainswick,  Bath 
Edwards,  Chas.  The  Grove,  Wrmgton 
Edwards,  Rev.  Z.  J.  Misterton,  Crewkerne 
Ellis,  Rev.  J.  H.  Stourton 
Elton,  Sir  Arthur  H.  Bart.  Clevedon  Court 
145  Elton,  C.  J.  Manor  House,  Whitestaunton 
Elwes,  Rev.  E.  L.  Vicars  Close,  Wells 
El  worthy,  F.  T.  Foxdown,  Wellington 
Elworthy,  S.  Taunton 

Errington,  The  Most  Rev,  Archbishop,  Prior  Park,  Bath 
150  Esdaile,  C.  E.  J.  Staplegrove 

Esdaile,  Geo.  Rivington  View,  Stretford,  Manchester 
Esdaile,  Rev.  W.  Sandford  Orcas,  Sherborne 
Evans,  J.,  F.R.S.  Nash  Mills,  Hemel  Hempstead 

Farmer,  Dr.  Fredk.  Bridgwater 
155  Falconer,  R.  W.,  M.D.  Bath 

Filleul,  Rev.  P.  V.  M.  Biddisham  Rectory,  Axbridge 
Fisher,  J.  M.  Taunton 
Fitzgerald,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  South  Brent 
Fletcher,  Rev.  K.  Brockley 
160  Foxlowe,  A.  Langport 
Fox,  C.  H.  Wellington 
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Fox,  C.  H.,  M.D.  Brislington 
Fox,  E.  F.,  72,  Pembroke-road,  Clifton 
Fox,  Sylvanus,  Linden,  Wellington 
165  Foxcroft,  E.  T.  D.  Widcombe  House,  Bath 
Franklin,  H.  Taunton 
Freeman,  E.  A.,  D.C.L.,  Somerleaze,  Wells 
Fowler,  Wm.  H.  Taunton 

Gale,  Rev.  I.  S.  Kingston 

170  Gatehouse,  Rev.  Thos.  Z,  North  Cheriton,  Wincanton 
George,  Rev,  Philip  Edward,  1 1 , Pulteney-street,  Bath 
George,  Win.  Park-street,  Bristol 

Gibney,  Capt.  R.  D.  Winsley  House,  Bradford-on- Avon 
Gillo,  R.  Bridgwater 

175  Glyn,  Sir  R.  G.,  Bart.  Leweston,  Sherborne 
Glyn,  Douglas,  Sutton  Montis,  Castle  Cary 
Godson,  Rev.  E.  Borough  Bridge 
Goodden,  Rev.  C.  C.  Montacute,  Ilminster 
Goodford,  Rev.  C.  O.,  D.D.,  Provost,  Eton 
180  Gooding,  Miss  Ann,  Kings-square,  Bridgwater 
Govett,  Clement,  Hill  Terrace,  Taunton 
Grafton,  Rev.  A.  W.  Highbridge 
Grenville,  Ralph  Neville,  Butleigh,  Glastonbury 
Green,  Emanuel,  116,  Piccadilly,  London 
185  Greenhill,  B.  C.  D.  Manor  House,  Puriton 

Grote,  Arthur,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  Athenceum  Club,  and  20, 
York-street,  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W, 

Goodland,  Thos.  Taunton 

H addon,  Chas.  Taunton 

Hall,  Henry,  19,  Doughty -street,  Mecklenburgh- square,  London 
190  Hamilton,  J.  Fyne  Court,  Broomfield 
Hammett,  A.  'launton 
Harbin,  G.  Newton  House,  Yeovil 
Harford,  W m.  H.  Lawrence  Weston,  near  Bristol 
Harrison,  Rev.  O.  S.  Thorn  Falcon 
195  Harvey,  John,  jun.,  Denmark-street,  Clifton 

Havilland,  General  John  de,  Langford  Court,  Wellington 
Hillman,  Chas.  Congresbury 
Heathcote,  Rev.  S.  WilUton 

Heaven,  Henry,  9,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  London,  F.C, 
200  Hellard,  \y.  B.  7 aunton 

Hervey,  The  Right  Rev.  Lord  Arthur,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  Palace,  Wells 
Hervey,  Rev.  S.  11.  W.  Wedmore 
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Hewett,  Rev.  J.  P.  Norton  Fitzwarren 
Hill,  Rev.  R.  Timshury,  Bath 
205  Hill,  Miss,  Ashy  Lodge,  Carlton-road,  Putney,  London 
Hill,  William  John,  Langport 
Hippisley,  Edwin,  Wells 
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during  the  year  1880. 


HE  Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 


held  at  Glastonbury,  on  Tuesday,  August  17th,  1880, 
under  circumstances  which  were  in  every  respect  favourable  to 
the  proceedings.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  there  was  a large 
attendance  of  Members  both  from  a distance  and  from  towns 
in  the  vicinity.  The  Local  Committee  (of  which  Mr.  J.  G.  L. 
Bulleid  was  the  Secretary)  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  the  visitors  ; the  Mayor  (Mr.  J.  A. 
Porch)  working  hard  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Members 
of  the  Committee  to  give  the  Society  a hearty  welcome. 

Glastonbury  was  the  centre  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Meeting 
in  1859,  under  the  presidency  of  F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq. 
But  very  little  of  the  old  ground  was  gone  over  on  the  present 
occasion — Meare,  Butleigh,  and  Street  being  the  only  places 
then  visited,  which  were  included  in  this  year’s  programme. 
Indeed  there  is  no  cause  for  fear  that  a second  visit  to  the 
same  locality,  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  should  have  the 
effect  of  detracting  from  the  interest  of  the  visit.  Much  light 
will  have  been  thrown  on  many  matters  of  Archaeology  and 
Natural  History,  as  affecting  the  locality,  in  the  interval. 
Fresh  speakers  will  have  been  suggested,  who  may  be  asked 
to  address  the  Meeting,  and  many  new  Members,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  have  been  added  to  the  list. 

A Local  Museum  was  opened  in  the  Town  Hall  for  the  dis- 
play of  objects  of  Archajological  interest  and  specimens  of 
Natural  History,  more  especially  connected  with  the  town  and 
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Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting. 


its  immediate  neiglibom’liood.  It  was  under  tbe  management 
of  the  Society’s  Curator  (Mr.  Wm.  Bidgood),  who  was  assisted 
hy  Mr.  E.  B.  Sly  of  Glastonbury^  and  a list  of  the  more  in- 
teresting objects  exhibited  will  be  found  further  on.  The 
^luseum  was  opened  to  the  pubhc  on  Friday  and  attracted 
considerable  attention  among  the  inhabitants  of  Glastonbmy 
and  the  vicinity. 

The  proceedings  commenced  at  1 1 o’clock,  when  the  public 
Meeting  was  opened  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Mr.  Dickixsox,  having  been  called  to  the  chah,  stated  that 
it  was  usual  for  the  President  for  the  past  year  to  introduce 
his  successor  to  the  Society,  but  as  that  could  not  be  so  this 
year,  he,  as  the  oldest  Vice-President,  had  been  called  upon 
to  perform  that  duty.  Canon  Meade  was  the  President,  but 
he  had  died  during  his  term  of  office,  and  he  could  not  but  say 
a word  in  kindly  remembrance  of  him.  He  was  a man  whom 
everybody  respected  and  loved ; he  managed  his  parish  well, 
and  had  also  won  great  respect  at  M^ells,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  lend  his  assistance  and  ability  if  they  were  needed. 
He  was  a man  of  ability,  of  accpiirements,  a scholar,  and  a 
man  of  accomplishments  very  uncommon  indeed.  Under  these 
ch’cumstances  they  could  not  but  regret  his  loss,  which  w^as 
somewhat  unexpected,  for  although  he  was  an  old  man,  he  was 
very  vigorous.  Mr.  Dickinson  then  proposed  that  Mr.  Freeman 
be  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  which 
was  earned  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Freemax,  on  taking  the  chair,  thanked  the  Meeting 
for  again  electing  him  as  then*  President,  after  a period  of  nine 
years. 

^Ir.  C.  J.  Turxer  (Hon.  Sec.)  then  read  the  following 

Ueprt  of  the  Countil. 

“The  Council  of  the  Somerset  Archajological  and  Xatural- 
History  Society  have  the  honour  to  present  then*  32nd  Annual 
lie  port. 

“ Before  all  other  matters  they  desire  to  express  their  deep 
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sorrow  at  the  loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained  in  the  death 
of  its  late  President.  Canon  Meade  was  one  of  the  original 
Members  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  last  two  years  presided 
over  it.  He  constantly  attended  its  Annual  Meetings,  and  his 
varied  knowledge  and  genial  manners  made  his  presence  most 
acceptable.  The  Society  will  join  in  the  general  feeling  of 
regret  for  the  loss  of  one  whose  old  age  was  adorned  by  all 
that  is  good  and  gracious.  The  Council  regret  also  to  have  to 
record  the  loss  of  a distinguished  Member  of  their  Committee 
in  the  death  of  General  Munro,  C.B.  He  was  well  known  as 
an  eminent  botanist,  and  many  contributions  from  his  pen  will 
remain  as  standard  works  on  his  favourite  science. 

“ The  Society  maintains  its  position  as  regards  numbers, 
which  are  nearly  the  same  as  last  year. 

“Your  Council  find  considerable  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  Society,  and  are  forced,  from  want  of  funds, 
to  abstain  from  helping  many  undertakings,  and  making  many 
acquisitions,  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  cause  of  local 
knowledge.  With  the  view  of  increasing  the  income  of  the 
Society,  a resolution  was  passed  at  your  last  Annual  Meeting 
at  Taunton,  approving  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Council  for  the  year,  that  the  annual  subscription  should 
be  raised  from  10s.  to  the  more  usual  amount  of  10s.  6d.  At 
a Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  this  proposal,  it  was  resolved,  ‘ That 
the  question  of  an  increase  of  subscription  be  adjourned  until 
the  next  Annual  General  Meeting ; and  that  in  summoning 
that  meeting  notice  should  be  given  that  the  question  of  an 
increase  of  the  Annual  Subscription  will  be  brought  forward 
for  consideration.’  Your  Council  now  beg  to  ask  the  direction 
of  the  Society  as  to  whether  the  Annual  Subscription  shall  be 
raised,  and  if  so,  by  what  amount. 

“ The  condition  of  the  buildings  of  the  Society  is  tolerably 
satisfactory,  and  the  debt  on  the  Castle  Purchase  Fund  has 
been  reduced  by  about  £90  during  the  past  year. 
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“Your  Council  report  that  the  roads  and  ways  over  the 
Castle  Green  to  the  Taunton  Castle  and  the  adjoining  property 
of  the  Society  have  not  yet  been  properly  made.  As  these 
approaches  are  constantly  blocked  up  on  market  days,  your 
Council  ask  authority  from  the  General  Meeting  to  have 
proper  roads  and  pathways  made,  in  accordance  with  the 
powers  and  plans  contained  in  the  conveyances  to  the  Trustees 
of  this  Society. 

Through  the  kind  intervention  of  one  of  your  Vice- 
Presidents  (Mr.  W.  Long,  of  Wrington),  the  Council  had  the 
opportunity  of  buying,  for  £100,  the  interesting  and  valuable 
collection  of  Manuscripts,  Books,  &c.,  relating  to  this  county, 
made  by  Mr.  Serel,  of  Wells.  An  appeal  for  subscriptions 
for  this  purchase  has  produced  the  sum  of  £85,  and  the  Society 
is  much  indebted  to  those  of  its  Members  who  have  kindly 
subscribed  this  amount.  A hst  of  subscribers  will  be  found  in 
the  volume  of  Proceedings  for  the  year.  The  Council  advise 
that  the  Society  should  sanetion  the  payment  of  the  balance  of 
£15  out  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

“ A Committee  appointed  by  the  Society  has  been  enabled 
by  private  subscriptions,  to  make  extensive  excavations  at 
Pen  Pits.  The  result  of  this  investigation  is  embodied  in  an 
able  report,  which  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings 
for  this  year.  A small  balance  of  £3  10s.  lOd.  remains  over 
from  the  subscriptions  raised  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Council, 
understanding  that  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  subscribers  that 
it  should  be  returned  to  them,  would  be  glad  to  receive  in- 
structions as  to  its  disposal. 

“ During  the  past  year  your  Museum  has  been  enriched  by 
a collection  of  Greensand  fossils,  kindly  presented  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Fox,  of  Wellington;  by  some  bronze  implements  found  at 
Taunton,  which  are  now  to  be  seen  here  in  the  local  Museum; 
by  the  presentation  of  surplus  specimens  of  Indian  seeds  and 
manufactures,  formerly  belonging  to  the  late  India  Museum ; 
and  by  other  objects  of  interest. 
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Your  Council  recommend  that  the  annual  accounts  he  in 
future  made  up  to  each  31st  December,  that  being  the  end  of 
the  financial  year,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  to  the  time  of  the 
Annual  Meeting.” 

Mr.  Emanuel  Green  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
which  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Neville,  and  carried. 

A discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  Report,  to  raise  the  annual  subscription  of 
Members  from  10s.  to  10s.  6d.  The  proposal  was  eventually 
put  and  carried  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bathurst,  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Win  wood. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Badcock  (Hon.  Treasurer)  read  the  following 
Statements  of  Accounts.  He  said  the  Castle  Purchase  Fund 
showed  a balance  against  them  of  £751,  but  with  regard  to 
this  fund  they  were  £90  better  off  then  they  were  the  preceding 
year. 

Jwn[Buni 

The  Treasurers  in  Account  with  the  Somersetshire  Archeological  and 
Natural  History  Society. 

Cr. 

1879-80.  £ s d 

To  Expenses  attending  Meetings,  Tra- 
velling, Sec 2 0 5 

,,  Stationery,  Printing,  Sec 17  13  0 

,,  Coal,  Gas,  Water  30  8 5 

„ Repairs  to  Cases,  Glass,  Sec 3 3 10% 

„ Purchase  of  Specimens,  Books,  18  9 

„ On  account  of  Printing  Vol.  XXIV.  25  0 0 
„ On  account  of  Printing  Vol.  XXV.  30  0 0 

„ Illustrations  6 5 0 

„ Curator's  Salary,  1 year  to  Mid.  1880  85  0 0 
„ Subscription  to  Harleian  Society,  1880  1 1 0 

,,  Ditto  ditto  Register  Section  110 
„ Ditto  to  Ray  Society,  1880  ...  1 1 0 

„ Ditto  to  Palseontographical  Society, 

1880  1 1 0 

„ Insurance  7 6 

„ Rates  and  Taxes  ...  12  8 3 

„ Postage,  Carriage,  Sec.  11  5 5 

„ Sundries  1 9 ii| 

„ Balance  of  Expenses  for  Excavations 

at  Pen  Pits  14  2 

,,  Mr.  Long  for  the  Serel  collection  of 

Documents 100  0 0 

„ Balance 38  16  6 


£369  15  3 


H.  & H.  J.  BADCOCK,  Treasurers. 
Aug.  12,  1880,  Examined,  compared  with  the  vouchers,  and  found  correct. 

Wm.  p.  pinchard, 

Thos.  MEYLER. 


1879.  ‘ £ s d 

Aug.  5,  Balance  4 7 8 

By  Subscriptions  233  13  6 

„ Entrance  Pees  11  10  0 

„ Museum  Admission  Fees...  29  6 3 

„ Sale  of  Volumes  of  Pro- 
ceedings   5 17  10 

„ Donations  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Serel  collec- 
tion of  Documents  ...  85  0 0 


/ 

£ 369  15  3 

1880.  August  6. 

Balance  £38  16  6 
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i^auntoii  |unthasc  ^unl 

Treasurers'  Account  to  Aug.  Qth,  1880. 


Receipts. 

£ 

s 

d 

Expenditure. 

£ 

5 

d 

Donations  

15 

0 

0 

To  Balance,  Aug.  2nd,  1879  • ... 

..  141 

12 

8 

Proceeds  of  Fancy  Ball,  held 

,,  Repairs  to  Buildings,  &c 

..  19 

9 

0 

at  Taunton,  Dec.,  1879  ... 

33 

7 

9 

,,  Insurance  

..  4 

0 

6 

Rents  of  premises 

60 

8 

9 

„ Rates  and  Taxes  

..  7 

8 

1 

Rent  of  Castle  Hall 

64 

7 

0 

,,  Attendance  at  Castle  Hall  and  sundry 

Balance  

51 

1 

7 

Expenses  

..  5 

6 

0 

„ Gas  

..  6 

7 

8 

„ Interest  on  Borrowed  Money 

..  40 

1 

2 

£224 

5 

1 

£224 

5 

1 

1880.  Aug.  6th. 

Balance 

51 

1 

7 

Loan 

700 

0 

0 

Total  amount  due  to  Stuckey’s  Banking 

Company 

£751 

1 

7 

H.  & H.  J.  BADCOCK,  Treasurers. 

Aug.  12th,  1880.  Examined,  compared  with  the  vouchers,  I Wsr.  P.  PINCHARD, 
and  found  correct,  i Thos.  MEYLER. 


The  reports  were  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  seconded  by  the  Bev.  W.  Hunt. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  proposed  the  re-election  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Bring,  and 
carried. 

Dr.  Pring  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  Treasurers,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Surtees  said  that  those  who  saw  the  work  of  the 
Society  going  on  harmoniously  did  not  know  the  compKcated 
matters  the  Secretaries  had  to  contend  with,  nor  the  amount 
of  labour  and  skill  required  to  carry  on  the  work  satisfactorily. 
For  all  this  they  were  indebted  to  their  Secretaries,  and  he 
begged  to  propose  the  re-election,  as  Honorary  General  Secre- 
taries, of  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  Mr.  O.  W.  Malet,  and  Mr.  C. 
J.  Turner. — Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  Malet  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  Local 
Secretaries,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  J.  G.  L.  Bulleid  for 
Glastonbury,  to  whom  they  were  mdebted  for  the  preparations 
made  for  the  meeting.  This  proposition  was  carried. 

Mr.  Turner  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  as  Members 
of  the  Committee  : — Mr.  A.  Maynard,  Mr.  Meyler,  Mr.  W. 
P.  Pinchard,  Mr.  E.  Sloper,  Mr.  St.  David  Kemeys  Tynte, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Ward. — Carried. 
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The  Eev.  W.  Hunt  proposed  the  re-election  of  their 
Ciu-ator  and  Assistant- Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Bidgood,  who  was 
the  most  important  officer  the  Society  had.  He  was  possessed 
of  a good  education,  and  combined  an  amount  of  skill  and 
industry  rare  in  the  service  of  a Society  like  theirs. 

This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Bring  and  agreed  to. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  the  place  of 
meeting  for  next  year,  and  Clevedon  was  mentioned  as  a 
suitable  place.  Ultimately,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Eev.  W. 
Hunt,  it  was  resolved  “ That  the  Coimcil  be  empowered  to 
select  a place  for  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  and  to  appoint  a 
President.” 

Eleven  new  members  were  elected. 

Mr.  Surtees  proposed  ^^that  the  Committee  have  the 
authority  to  act  as  may  appear  necessary  in  the  matter  of  con- 
structing the  roadways  across  the  Castle  Green  to  the  Castle 
and  the  other  premises  belonging  to  the  Society.” 

The  Eev.  W.  Hunt  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was 
put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  then  delivered  his 

Jiiaujupl  Jiidi'jss. 

T T is  now  nine  years  since  I was  first  placed  by  the  favour  of 
the  Society  in  the  chair  which  I am  to-day  again  called  on 
to  fill.  It  will,  I hope,  not  be  thought  disrespectful  to  the 
place  in  which  that  meeting  of  nine  years  ago  was  held,  if  I say 
that,  compared  at  least  with  the  place  in  which  we  are  now 
met,  it  hardly  claims  a place  among  the  great  historic  sites 
of  England,  or  even  of  Somerset.  Chosen  President  at 
Crewkerne,  I could  hardly  have  filled  up  the  usual  measure 
of  a presidential  address  with  a discourse  on  the  history  of 
Crewkerne  only.  Let  me  not  be  understood  as  at  all  despising 
or  undervaluing  the  history  of  Crewkerne.  I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  a volume  of  real  value  might  be  filled  with 
the  history  of  Crewkerne,  or  of  any  other  market-town  in  this 
shire  or  in  any  other.  But  such  a volume  would  be  a volume 
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of  local  detail,  of  detail  out  of  wliich  tlie  general  Mstorian 
woidd  be  able  to  glean,  here  and  there,  matter  of  real  value 
for  general  history.  It  woidd  hardly  be  a vohmie  full  of  the 
records  of  great  historical  events,  of  foundations  famous  beyond 
the  boimds  of  this  island,  of  the  goings  forth  and  comings  in 
of  men  whose  names  are  written  for  ever  in  the  history  of  om* 
oivn  island  and  of  other  lands.  It  would  not  supply  many  of 
those  sti’iking  points,  of  those  marked  hkenesses  and  contrasts, 
which  form  the  natural  material  of  such  a discom'se  as  that 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  to-day.  In  speaking 
to  you  therefore  at  Crewkeme,  I had  but  little  to  say  about 
Crewkerne  itself.  I took  the  opportunity,  as  some  of  the  few 
whose  memory  may  go  back  over  so  long  a time  as  nine  years 
may  perchance  remember,  to  speak  on  the  general  study  of 
those  branches  of  knowledge  whose  local  aspect  it  is  the  object 
of  our  Society  to  cultivate.  I tried,  if  I may  be  allowed  to 
repeat  myself,  to  insist  on  two  special  points.  Those  were, 
first  the  proper  way  of  studying  local  history  as  a contribution 
to  general  history,  and  secondly  the  natural  connexion  between 
the  two  branches  of  study  which  our  Society  undertakes, 
anticpiities  and  natiwal  history.  I tried  to  show  that  the  two 
were  in  fact  only  branches  of  one  study,  that  he  who  puts 
together  a record  of  the  sti’ata  of  the  earth,  and  he  who  puts 
together  a record  of  the  political  changes  of  England  or  of 
any  other  land,  are  in  truth  only  working  at  difierent  stages  of 
one  great  story.  I tried  to  show  that  all  those  studies  are 
joined  together  by  a natural  tie,  in  distmction  from  certain  other 
studies,  studies  which  we  all,  I hope,  hold  in  the  respect  which 
is  due  to  them,  but  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  our 
immediate  business  as  a Society  for  the  study  of  arclunology 
and  natural  history.  Tliat  old  phrase  of  ‘^natural  history”  is,  I 
tliink,  a ha])py  one.  It  tells  us  that  the  history  of  the  earth 
itself  and  of  its  inhal)itants  otlier  than  man  is  closely  linked, 
as  no  se])arate  study  but  another  branch  of  the  same  study, 
with  the  history  of  man  himself.  IVe  have  to-day  the  pleasure 
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of  seeing  some  among  us  who  have  made  themselves  a name 
by  their  researches  into  those  earliest  regions  of  history  whose 
records  are  to  be  spelled  out  among  the  rocks  and  the  remains 
which  the  rocks  shelter.  I believe — I may  say,  I know— that 
they  will  fully  bear  me  out  as  to  the  near  connexion  which  I 
wish  to  insist  on  between  their  studies  and  my  own. 

But  if  at  Crewkerne  we  were  driven  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case  to  think  less  of  the  particular  spot  where  we  were  met, 
and  more  of  the  general  subjects  of  our  studies,  it  is  other- 
wise in  the  place  where  we  are  come  together  to-day.  Here 
at  Glastonbury  we  have  assuredly  no  lack  of  work  before  us, 
even  if  we  keep  ourselves  to  the  history  of  Glastonbury  only. 
I need  not  run  off  from  the  field  immediately  before  us  to  lay 
down  general  principles  of  any  kind.  But  I may  try  to  carry 
out  at  Glastonbury  the  general  principles  which  I tried  to  lay 
down  at  Crewkerne.  It  is  not  my  business  to-day  to  speak  of 
the  details  of  the  history  of  Glastonbury,  still  less  to  speak  of 
the  details  of  its  buildings.  Those  duties  belong  to  others. 
Nor  shall  I have  time  to  follow  the  history  of  Glastonbury  for 
more  than  a few  stages  of  its  long  historic  being.  And,  as  I 
feel  no  call  to  parade  my  ignorance  by  talking  about  what  I 
do  not  understand,  least  of  all  am  I tempted  to  hold  forth  on 
the  geological  peculiarities  of  the  district.  Still  the  country 
has  natural  features  which  must  force  themselves  even  on  an 
untechnical  eye,  and  those  natural  features  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history.  More  truly  they  are  the  key  to  the 
history,  the  causes  of  the  history.  I shall  do  best  to  keep 
myself  to  those  features  in  local  history  and  legend  which  are 
most  distinctive,  which  are  in  truth  altogether  unique,  and 
which  give  the  spot  on  which  we  stand  an  historic  character 
unlike  that  of  any  other  spot. 

W e will  ask  then  first  of  all.  What  is  the  history  of  Glaston- 
bury ? Every  one  can  answer  at  once  that  it  is  the  history  of 
a great  monastery.  The  history  of  Glastonbury  is  the  history 
of  its  abbey.  Without  its  abbey,  Glastonbury  were  nothing. 

Ne^  Series^  Vol  VI.  1880,  Part  I. 
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The  history  of  Glastonbury  is  not  as  the  history  of  York  or 
Chester  or  Lincoln  or  Exeter  ; it  is  not  as  the  history  of 
Bristol  or  Oxford  or  Norwich  or  Coventry.  It  is  not  the 
stirring  history  of  a great  city  or  of  a great  military  post. 
The  military,  the  municipal,  and  the  commercial  history  of 
Glastonbury  might  be  written  in  a small  compass,,  and  it 
would  very  largely  belong  to  modern  times.  The  history  of 
Glastonbury  is  a purely  ecclesiastical  history,  a history  like 
that  of  Wells  and  Lichfield,  of  Peterborough  and  Crowland. 
Again,  unlike  the  history  of  W ells  and  Lichfield,  but  Hke  the 
history  of  Peterborough  and  Crowland,  it  is  a purely  monastic 
history.  No  one  who  has  read  the  signatures  to  the  Great 
Charter  can  fail  to  know  that  there  have  been  bishops  of 
Glastonbury ; but  Glastonbury  looked  on  its  bishops  only  as 
momentary  intruders,  and  was  glad  to  pay  a great  price  to  get 
rid  of  them.  But  even  the  short  reign  of  the  bishops  did  not 
afiect  the  purely  monastic  character  of  Glastonbury ; no  one 
ever  tried  at  Glastonbury,  as  was  tried  at  Winchester,  at 
Coventry,  and  at  Malmesbury,  to  displace  the  monks  in  favour 
of  secular  priests.  But  again,  among  monastic  histories,  the 
history  of  Glastonbury  has  a character  of  its  own  which  is 
wholly  unique.  I will  not  insult  its  venerable  age  by  so  much 
as  contrasting  it  with  the  foundations  of  yesterday  which  arose 
under  the  influence  of  the  Cistercian  movement,  foundations 
which  have  covered  some  parts  of  England  with  the  lovehest  of 
ruins  in  the  loveliest  of  sites,  but  which  play  but  a small  part 
indeed  in  the  history  of  this  church  and  realm.  Glastonbmy 
is  something  more  than  Netley  and  Tintern,  than  Bievaux  and 
Fountains.  But  it  is  something  more  again  than  the  Bene- 
dl(itine  houses  which  arose  at  the  bidding  of  the  Norman 
Coiupieror,  of  his  house  or  of  his  companions.  It  is  something 
more  than  Selby  and  Battle,  than  Shrewsbury  and  Reading. 
It  is,  in  its  own  special  aspect,  something  more  even  than  that 
royal  minster  of  Saint  Peter,  the  crowning-place  of  Harold 
Hiid  of'  William,  Avhich  came  to  su])])lant  Glastonbury  as  the 
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burial-place  of  kings.  Nay,  it  stands  out  distinct,  as  having  a 
special  character  of  its  own,  even  among  those  great  and 
venerable  foundations  of  English  birth  which  were  already 
great  and  venerable  when  the  Conqueror  came.  There  is 
something  at  Glastonbury  which  there  is  not  at  Peterborough 
and  Crowland  and  Evesham,  in  the  two  minsters  of  Canterbury 
and  in  the  two  minsters  of  Winchester.  Those  are  the  works 
of  our  own  people ; they  go  back  to  the  days  of  our  ancient 
kingship ; they  go  back,  some  of  them,  to  the  days  of  our 
earliest  Christianity  ; but  they  go  back  no  further.  W e know 
their  beginnings  ; we  know  their  founders  ; their  history,  their 
very  legends,  do  not  dare  to  trace  up  their  foundations  beyond 
the  time  of  our  own  coming  into  this  island.  Winchester 
indeed  has  a tale  which  carries  up  the  sanctity  of  the  spot  to 
Lucius  the  King  and  Eleutherius  the  Pope  ; but  legend  itself 
does  not  attempt  to  bridge  over  the  whole  space,  or  to  deny 
that,  whatever  Lucius  and  Eleutherius  may  have  done,  Cen- 
wealh  and  Bhinus  had  to  do  over  again,  as  though  it  had 
never  been  done.  The  mighty  house  of  Saint  Alban,  in  its 
site,  in  its  name,  in  the  very  materials  of  its  gigantic  minster, 
carries  us  back  beyond  the  days  of  our  own  being  in  this  land. 
But  it  is  only  in  its  site,  in  its  name,  in  its  materials,  that  it 
does  so.  If  the  church  of  Roman  Alban  was  built  of  Roman 
bricks  on  the  site  of  Alban’s  martyrdom,  it  was  built  by 
English  and  N orman  hands  ; it  was  built  because  an  English 
king  had  of  his  own  choice  thought  good  to  honour  the  saint 
of  another  people  who  had  died  ages  before  his  time.  But  there 
is  no  historic  or  even  legendary  continuity  between  the  days 
of  Alban  the  saint  and  the  days  of  Offa  the  founder.  It  is  at 
Glastonbury,  alone  among  the  great  churches  of  Britain — we 
instinctively  feel  that  on  this  spot  the  name  of  England  is  out 
of  place — that  we  walk  with  easy  steps,  with  no  thought  of 
any  impassable  barrier,  from  the  realm  of  Arthur  into  the  realm 
of  Ine.  Here  alone  does  legend  take  upon  itself*  to  go  u}), 
not  only  to  the  beginnings  of  English  Christianity,  but  to  the 
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beginnings  of  Christianity  itself.  Here  alone  do  the  early 
memories  of  the  other  nations  and  other  Churches  of  the 
British  islands  gather  round  a holy  place  which  long  possession 
at  least  made  English.  Here  alone^  alongside  of  the  memory 
and  the  tombs  of  West- Saxon  princes  who  broke  the  power  of 
the  Northman^  there  still  abides  the  memory,  for  ages  there 
was  shown  the  tomb,  of  the  British  prince  who,  if  he  did  not 
break,  at  least  checked  for  a generation,  the  advancing  power 
of  the  West-Saxon.  The  church  which  was  the  resting-place 
of  Eadgar,  of  his  father  and  of  his  grandson,  claimed  to  be 
also  the  resting-place  of  Arthur.  But  at  Glastonbm-y  this  is 
a small  matter.  The  legends  of  the  spot  go  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Apostles.  We  are  met  at  the  very  beginning  by  the 
names  of  Saint  Phihp  and  Saint  James,  of  their  twelve  dis- 
ciples, with  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  at  their  head.  Had  Wells 
or  even  Bath  laid  claim  to  such  an  illustrious  antiquity,  their 
claims  might  have  been  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  most  ignorant ; 
at  Glastonbury  such  claims,  if  not  easy  to  prove,  were  at  least 
not  easy  to  disprove.  If  the  Belgian  Yenta  claims  ten  parts 
in  her  own  Lucius,  the  isle  of  Avalon  claims  some  smaller 
share  in  him.  We  read  the  tale  of  Fagan  and  Deruvian;  we 
read  of  Indractus  and  Gildas  and  Patrick  and  David  and 
Columb  and  Bridget,  all  dwellers  in  or  visitors  to  the  first  spot 
where  the  Gospel  had  shone  in  Britain.  No  fiction,  no  dream, 
could  have  dared  to  set  down  the  names  of  so  many  worthies 
of  the  earlier  races  of  the  British  islands  in  the  Liber  Vitce 
of  Durham  or  of  Peterborough.  Now  I do  not  ask  you  to 
believe  these  legends  ; I do  ask  you  to  believe  that  there  was 
some  special  cause  why  legends  of  this  kind  should  grow,  at 
all  events  why  they  should  grow  in  such  a shape  and  in  such 
abundance,  round  Glastonbury  alone  of  all  the  great  monastic 
churches  of  Britain.  And  I ask  you  to  come  on  to  something 
more  like  history.  Elsewhere  even  forged  charters  do  not 
venture  to  go  beyond  the  days  of  ^thelberht.  But  Glaston- 
bury pi'ofessed  to  have  a charter  dating,  as  far  as  chronology 
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goes,  only  from  the  days  of  ^thelherht,  but  which  claimed, 
truly  or  falsely,  to  belong  to  a state  of  things  which  in  Kent 
would  carry  us  back  before  the  days  of  Hengest.  In  one  page 
of  his  history  William  of  Malmesbury  records  a charter  of  the 
year  601  granted  by  a king  of  Damnonia  whose  name  he  could 
not  make  out,  to  an  abbot  whose  name — will  our  W elsh  friends, 
if  any  are  here  to  day,  forgive  him  ? — ^at  once  proclaimed  his 
British  barbarismd  Then  follows  a charter  of  670  of  our  own 
West-Saxon  Cenwealh.  Then  follows  one  of  678  of  Centwine 
the  King,  then  one  of  Baldred  the  King,  then  the  smaller  and 
greater  charters  of  Ine  the  glorious  King.  Except  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  out  his  name,  there  is  nothing  to  hint  that 
any  gap  parted  the  unknown  Damnonian  from  Cenwealh 
wider  than  the  gap  which  parted  Cenwealh  from  Centwine, 
Baldred,  and  Ine.  One  to  be  sure  is  King  of  Damnonia, 
another  is  King  of  the  West-Saxons.  But  that  might  be  a 
mere  change  of  title,  as  when  the  King  of  the  West-Saxons 
grew  into  the  King  of  the  Enghsh.  The  feeling  with  which 
we  read  that  page  of  William  of  Malmesbury’s  History  of 
Glastonbury  is  the  same  as  that  with  which  we  read  one  of 
those  hsts  of  Emperors  in  which  Charles  the  Great  succeeds 
Constantine  the  Sixth,  with  no  sign  of  break  or  change.  It  is 
the  feeling  with  which  we  read  those  endless  entries  in  Domes- 
day from  which  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  William  the 
Conqueror  was  the  peaceful  successor  of  Eadward  the  Con- 
fessor. In  this,  as  in  ten  thousand  other  cases,  the  language 
of  formal  documents  would  by  itself  never  lead  us  to  under- 
stand the  great  facts  and  revolutions  which  lurk  beneath  their 
formal  language. 

But  we  must  stop  to  see  what  legends  and  documents  prove 
as  well  as  what  they  do  not  prove.  We  need  not  believe  that 
the  Glastonbury  legends  are  records  of  facts  ; but  the  existence 

(1).  See  the  alleged  charter  in  Gale’s  edition,  308.  Hearne,  48.  The  date 
is  given  as  601  ; the  king  is  described  as  “ Rex  Domnonise,”  and  it  is  added, 
“ Quis  iste  rex  fuerit  scedulae  vetustas  negat  scire.”  There  is  a curious  mar- 
ginal note  in  Hearne’s  edition. 
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of  those  legends  is  a very  great  fact.  I will  not  as  yet  search 
into  the  genuineness  of  either  the  Danmonian  or  the  West- 
Saxon  document.  They  are  equally  good  for  my  pin’pose, 
even  if  both  of  them  can  be  shown  to  be  forgeries.  The  point 
is  tliis.  Compare  Glastonbury  and  Canterbury.  We  have 
no  legends  tracing  up  the  foundation  of  Christ  Church  or 
Saint  Augustine’s  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  or  to  the  days 
of  any  Roman  • emperor  or  British  king.  Instead  of  such 
legends  we  have  a bit,  perhaps  of  genuine  liistory,  at  all  events, 
of  highly  probable  tradition,  which  seems  to  show  that,  in 
setting  up  new  churches  for  men  of  English  race,  some  regard 
was  paid  to  the  stiU  remembered  sites  and  ruins  which  had 
once  been  the  churches  of  men  of  Roman  or  Biitish  race.^ 
In  most  places  we  do  not  find  even  this  much  of  remembrance 
of  the  state  of  things  which  had  passed  away ; at  Canterbury 
we  do  find  this  much.  But  this  is  widely  different  from  the 
absolute  continuity  of  the  Glastonbiny  legends,  in  which 
J oseph  of  ArimathaBa  and  Dimstan  appear  as  actors  in  different 
scenes  of  the  same  drama.  So  again,  at  Canterbury  no  monk 
of  Christ  Church  or  Saint  Augustine’s,  not  the  most  daring 
forger  that  ever  took  pen  in  hand,  would  have  dared  to  put 
forward  a charter  of  Vortigern  in  favour  of  his  house,  imme- 
diately followed  by  a charter  of  Hengest.  In  Kent  at  least 
the  temporal  conquest  of  the  Briton  by  the  Jute,  the  spiritual 
conquest  of  the  Jute  by  the  Roman,  were  too  clearly  stamped 
on  the  memories  of  men,  they  were  too  clearly  written  in  the 
pages  of  Baeda,  to  allow  of  any  confusion  about  such  matters. 
There  at  least  men  know  that,  if  the  reign  of  Woden  had 
given  way  to  the  reign  of  Christ  and  Gregory,  the  reign  of 
Christ  and  CaBsar  had  once  given  way  to  the  reign  of  Woden. 
There  at  least  the  great  gulf  of  Teutonic  conquest  still  yawned 
too  wide  for  either  legends  or  documents  to  bridge  it  over. 
Tint  here,  in  the  isle  of  Avalon,  legends  and  documents  go  on 
as  if  no  such  gulf  had  ever  yawned  at  all.  The  truth  is  that 
(1).  See  BieJa,  i.  33. 
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this  unbroken  continuity  of  legends — it  matters  not  whether 
true  or  false — of  documents — it  matters  not  whether  genuine  or 
spmdous — is  the  surest  witness  of  the  fact  that  in  the  isle  of 
Avalon  Teutonic  conquest  meant  something  widely  different 
from  what  it  meant  in  the  isle  of  Thanet.  In  our  Glastonbury 
story  Teutonic  conquest  goes  simply  for  nothing.  My  argu- 
ment is  that  it  could  not  have  gone  for  nothing,  even  in  the 
mind  of  an  inventor  of  legends  or  a forger  of  documents, 
unless  it  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  something  much  less 
frightful  on  the  banks  of  the  Brue  than  it  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Stour.  I argue  that  the  coming  of  our  forefathers  was  not 
here,  as  it  was  there,  something  which  made  an  utter  break 
between  the  days  before  it  and  the  days  after  it.  It  was  a 
mighty  change  indeed,  but  still  a change  through  which  men 
and  their  institutions  might  contrive  to  live,  not  something 
before  which  they  had  simply  to  perish  or  to  flee  away,  leaving 
behind  them  only  feeble  memories  or  shattered  ruins. 

The  simple  truth  then  is  this,  that,  among  all  the  greater 
Churches  of  England,  Glastonbury  is  the  only  one  where  we 
may  be  content  to  lay  aside  the  name  of  England  and  fall  back 
on  the  older  name  of  Britain.  It  is  the  one  great  religious 
foundation  which  lived  through  the  storm  of  English  conquest, 
and  in  which  Briton  and  Englishman  have  an  equal  share. 
At  no  other  place  do  we  so  fully  stand  face  to  face  with  the 
special  history  of  the  land  from  the  Axe  south-westward. 
Nowhere  else  can  we  so  fully  take  in  the  fact  of  the  living  on 
of  a certain  Celtic  element  under  Teutonic  rule,  the  process  by 
which  the  Britons  of  this  land  were  neither  wholly  slaughtered 
nor  wholly  driven  out,  but  were  to  a great  extent,  step  by  step, 
assimilated  with  Englishmen.  Nowhere  else  in  short  do  we  so 
clearly  see  the  state  of  things  which  is  pictm-ed  to  us  as  still 
fresh  in  the  laws  of  Ine,  but  which  had  come  to  an  end  before 
the  putting  forth  of  the  laws  of  Alfred.  The  church  of 
Glastonbury,  founded  by  the  Briton,  honoured  and  enriched 
by  the  Englishman,  is  the  material  memorial  of  the  days  when 
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Briton  and  Englishman,  conquered  and  conqueror,  lived  under 
the  same  law,  though  not  an  equal  law,  under  the  same  pro- 
tection, though  not  an  equal  protection,  on  the  part  of  the 
West-Saxon  kingd  Nowhere  is  there  the  same  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, at  all  events  of  religious  life.  At  Canterbury  Christ 
was  worsliipped  by  the  Englishman  on  the  same  spot  on  which 
he  had  been  worshipped  by  the  Briton.  But  there  was  a time 
between,  a time  in  which,  on  the  same  spot  or  on  some  spot 
not  far  from  it,  Englishmen  had  bowed  to  Woden.  But  there 
never  was  a moment  when  men  of  any  race  bowed  to  Woden 
in  the  isle  of  Avalon.  Men  had  doubtless  bowed,  in  days 
which  in  Cenwealh’s  days  were  ancient,  to  the  gods  of  the 
Briton  and  the  Boman ; but  no  altars  ever  smoked  to  our 
Teutonic  gods  witliin  the  shores  of  the  holy  island  or  on  the 
peak  of  the  holy  hill  which  soars  above  it.  The  cause  of  the 
difference  is  a simple  one.  We  read  in  the  Chronicle  thirteen 
years  before  that  fight  at  tho  Pens  which  made  this  land 
English — “Her  Cenwealh  wsbs  gefuUod.”^  The  Teutonic 
conqueror  of  Avalon  was  one  who  had  been  himself  washed, 
enlightened,  made  whole,  in  other  words  baptized  into  the 
faith  of  Christ.  Those  whom  he  conquered  were  his  brethren. 
He  came  therefore  not,  as  Hengest  and  ^lle,  simply  to  destroy. 
In  other  parts  of  the  West-Saxon  realm  the  coming  of  Cerdic 
and  Ceawlin  had  been  as  fearful  as  the  coming  of  Hengest  and 
^lle.  But  Avalon  and  the  coast  thereof,  the  land  of  the 
Sumorsaetan  from  the  Axe  westward,  was  the  prize  of  a con- 
queror who  was  Hengest  and  ^thelberht  in  one.  Under  him 
the  bounds  of  English  conquest  were  still  enlarged ; but 
English  conquest  no  longer  meant  death  or  slavery  to  the 
conquered,  it  no  longer  meant  the  plunder  and  overthrow  of 
the  temples  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  victor  of  Bradford 
and  the  Pens  had,  before  he  marched  forth  to  victory,  done 

(1).  This  is  the  character  of  the  laws  of  Ine  as  regards  the  relations  of  the 
two  races.  I hinted  at  this  characteristic  of  his  stage  in  West-Saxon  history  in 
my  article  on  “ The  Shire  and  the  Cr«.” 

(2).  See  the  Chronicles  under  the  year  646. 
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over  again  what  men  fondly  deemed  to  be  the  work  of  Lucius  ; 
he  had  timbered  the  old  church  at  Winchester^  He  was 
therefore  ready  to  spare,  to  protect,  to  enrich,  to  cherish  as 
the  choicest  trophy  of  his  conquest,  the  church  which  he  found 
already  timbered  to  his  hand  in  Ynysvitrin. 

And  now  what  will  be  ^aid  if,  after  all  this,  I go  on  to  tell 
you  that  I am  strongly  inchned  to  the  behef  that  Grlastonbury, 
with  all  its  long  legendary  history,  is  not  a foundation  of  any 
astounding  antiquity  ? I believe  that,  in  mere  point  of  years, 
it  may  very  likely  be  younger  than  Christ  Church  at  Canter- 
bury. Such  was  the  idea  which  was  thrown  out  by  Dr.  Guest 
at  Salisbury  in  1849,  and  at  which  I hinted  at  Sherborne  in 
1874.^  If  ever  anything  bore  on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of 
utter  fiction,  it  is  what  professes  to  be  the  early  history  of 
Glastonbury.  It  is  going  too  far  when  the  tale  brings  in  such 
an  amazing  gathering  of  saints  from  all  times  and  places  to 
shed  their  lustre  on  a single  spot.  Setting  aside  the  Apostles 
and  Joseph  of  Arimatha0a  and  King  Lucius,  the  object  is  too 
apparent  by  which  Patrick  and  David  and  Columb  and  Bridget 
and  a crowd  of  others  are  all  carried  into  the  isle  of  Avalon. 
It  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  process  which  invented  a 
translation  of  Dunstan’s  body  from  Canterbury  to  Glastonbury, 
which  I think  that  Dr.  Stubbs  will  back  me  in  setting  down  as 
pure  fiction.^  It  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  that  amazing 
J oseph-worship  which  sprang  up  in  the  fifteenth  century,  while 
in  the  earlier  legend  Saint  Joseph  holds  a very  modest  place 
among  the  other  worthies  of  the  spot.  This  legendary  history 
will  be  found  in  two  works  of  the  same  writer,  in  the  first  book 
of  Wilham  of  Malmesbury’s  History  of  the  Kings  and  in  his 
special  treatise  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  church  of  Glastonbury. 
The  main  story  is  much  the  same  in  the  two,  but  there  is  a good 

(1).  Chron.  643. 

(2).  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  Salisbury  Volume,  pp.  58, 
59.  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society  for  1874,  p.  38. 

(3).  Stubbs,  Dunstan,  Ixvi. 

Nb'-w  Series^  Vol  FI.  1880,  Part  /.  c 
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deal  of  difference  in  the  wet  of  telling  it,  and  also  in  manv  of 
the  details.  The  History  of  the  Kings  was  written  apart  from 
any  special  Glastonbury  influences,  and  it  gives  the  legend  in 
a comparatively  moderate  shape.  The  tale  contains  plenty 
that  is  purely  fictitious ; hut  fiction  is  as  it  were  kept  in  some 
degree  of  order  by  being  imbedded  in  a work  of  which  the 
main  substance  is  historical.  But  the  treatise  on  the  Antiquity 
of  the  church  of  Glastonbury  is  a work  of  another  kind.  It 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a case  of  history  written  to  order,  with  a 
well  defined  object.  But  that  object  was  not  the  simple  setting 
forth  of  the  genuine  truth.  The  writer’s  business  was  to  put 
in  a clear  and  attractive  shape  such  stories  as  the  Glastonbrny 
monks  of  his  day  told  him.  IV onderfrd  things,  to  he  sure,  they 
did  tell  him ; hut  I want  you  specially  to  remark  that  they  did 
not  tell  him  the  same  things  which  they  would  have  told  him  a 
very  few  years  later.  The  object  of  the  stories  which  they 
told  him  was  to  exalt  the  glory  and  the  antiquity  of  Glaston- 
bury : it  was  not  to  exalt  the  glory  of  Arthur,  or  ia  any  way 
to  connect  Glastonbury  and  Arthur  together.  A few  years 
after  IVilham  of  Ilalmesbiuy  wrote,  the  wonderTul  tale  of  his 
younger  contemporary  Geoffii'ey  of  Monmouth  had  come  into 
vogue.  But,  when  TTiUiam  of  Malmeshmy  wrote,  the  tale  of 
Geofli-ey  had  not  yet  come  into  vogue,  if  it  had  been  written  or 
thought  of  at  aU.  As  we  see  fr-om  several  passages  in  the 
History  of  the  Kings,  the  fame  of  Arl:hur  was  great  and 
growing  ; but  it  had  not  yet  reached  its  frill  height.  TVhen  it 
did  reach  its  fidl  height  in  the  hands  of  Geoffi’ey,  we  see  its 
effect  at  Glastonbmy.  Aot  long  after  the  complete  legend  of 
Arthur  had  been  invented,  the  tomb  of  Arthm  was  fittingly 
invented  also.^  The  version  of  the  early  history  of  the  place 
which  V illiam  of  Malmesbury  had  wiitten  when  the  object 
was  to  exalt  the  glory  of  Glastonbmy,  but  not  specially  to 
connect  it  with  Arthur,  no  longer  suited  those  who  had  an 

(I).  See  the  account  of  the  invention  of  1 191,  in  Eoger  of  Wendover,  34S  ; 
Ralph  of  Coggeshall,  36  ; Giraldus  de  Instructione  Principum,  ix.  p.  192. 
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interest  in  the  new  form  of  the  story.  His  original  work, 
wonderful  enough  in  itself,  was  further  interpolated  to  suit  the 
new  local  creed.  The  name  of  Arthur  appears  in  the  History 
of  the  Kings,  in  several  passages  which  have  no  reference  to 
Glastonbury,  but  in  no  passage  which  has  a reference  to 
Glastonbury.  Least  of  all  does  William,  in  the  History  of  the 
Kings,  look  on  Glastonbury  as  the  burial-place  of  Arthur,  for 
he  distinctly  says  that  the  burial-place  of  Arthur  was  unknown.^ 
We  must,  then,  I think,  unhesitatingly  cast  away,  as  the  inter- 
polation of  some  Glastonbury  monk,  a passage  in  his  Glaston- 
bury History  in  which  he  is  made  to  assert  the  bmdal  of  Arthur 
at  Glastonbury.  For  this  directly  contradicts  the  dehberate 
statement  of  his  graver  work.  But  I shall  not  object,  if  any 
one  chooses  to  claim  as  a genuine  piece  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury a passage  in  which  Arthur  appears  simply  as  one  prince 
and  one  benefactor  among  others,  where  he  is  made  to  found 
certain  monks  in  memory  of  the  valiant  Ider  who  overthrew 
the  giants  who  infested  Brent  Knoll — then  doubtless,  like  our 
other  knolls  great  and  small,  an  island,  and  which,  it  seems, 
was  then  known  as  the  mount  of  frogs.^  Such  a story  is  very 
silly,  very  mythical,  it  sounds  very  much  like  an  interpolation ; 
but  it  is  just  possible  that  William  of  Malmesbury  may  have 
heard  it  at  Glastonbury  and  written  it  down ; for  at  least  it 
does  not  contradict  anything  in  the  History  of  the  Kings. 
We  must  carefully  distinguish  between  two  sets  of  legends, 
both  of  which  are  about  equally  untrustworthy,  but  which  are 
put  together  with  quite  different  purposes.  It  is  the  more 
needful  to  distinguish  them,  because  the  second  set  of  tales 
comes  so  very  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  first.  Wilham  of 
Malmesbury  and  Geofirey  of  Monmouth  were  both  alive,  very 
likely  they  were  both  writing,  at  the  same  moment.  But 
William,  while  he  had  his  own  stories  of  Arthm^,  knew  nothing 

(1).  Gesta  Regum,  iii.  287. 

(2).  Gale,  307;  Hearne,  47.  “ In  montem  ranarum,  nune  dictum  Brentecnol, 

ubi  tres  gigantes  malefactis  faraosissimos  esse  didicerat.” 
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of  those  more  famous  stories  of  Arthur  which  Geoffrey  pre- 
sently gave  to  the  world. 

I look  then  on  the  Glastonbury  History  of  William  of 
Malmesbury,  even  as  he  wrote  it,  as  essentially  legendary ; but 
I do  not  at  all  deny  that  these  legends,  like  other  legends, 
may  very  likely,  contain  here  and  there  some  kernel  of  truth. 
But,  if  we  are  in  search,  not  of  mere  kernels  of  truth,  but  of 
direct  statements  of  fact,  we  may  safely  cast  aside  everything 
earlier  than  the  first  year  of  the  seventh  century.  We  may 
see  our  first  bit  of  anything  savouring  of  real  history  in  the 
grant  of  the  Damnonian  King  whose  name  so  puzzled  William 
of  Malmesbury,  but  which  Dr.  Guest,  with  the  greatest  likeli- 
hood, supplies  as  Gwrgan  Yarvtrwch.^  Dr.  Guest  holds  that 
Glastonbury  did  not  become  the  head  sanctuary  of  the  Britons 
till  after  the  loss  of  Ambresbury.  It  is  hard  to  rule  such  a 
point;  but  do  not  let  any  one  think  that,  if  this  date  of  601 
should  be  accepted  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  greatness 
of  Glastonbury,  it  therefore  necessarily  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  existence  of  Glastonbury,  even  as  the  place  of  a reli- 
gious foundation,  much  less  as  a place  of  human  dwelling.  W e 
may  be  sure  that  such  a site  as  Glastonbury,  a site  which  had 
so  many  attractions  in  early  times,  was  inhabited  from  a very 
early  time  indeed,  though  ages  may  have  passed  before  its 
name  found  a place  in  history  or  legend.  I might  not  have 
thought  it  needful  to  give  this  warning,  had  I not  seen  some 
pains  taken  to  prove  that  the  site  of  Taunton  was  inhabited 
before  Ine.  It  certainly  never  came  into  my  head  that  the 
fact  that  ^thelburh  was  the  first  to  found  a town  and  fortress 
there‘s  could  be  taken  as  meaning  that  no  human  being  had 
ever  lived  there  before.  I certainly  did  not  rate  the  common 
sense  of  the  Britons  so  low  as  to  think  that,  if  they  had  a 
chance  of  occupying  Taunton  Dene,  they  would  not  gladly 
take  advantage  of  it.  In  the  like  sort,  I was  once  greatly 

(1).  Archseological  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  129. 

(2).  See  the  Chronicles,  722. 
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taken  to  task  for  speaking  of  the  first  appearance  of  Bristol 
in  history  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  if  I had  meant  to  fix 
that  time  as  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Bristol.  Now  that 
first  historical  mention  of  Bristol  set  it  before  us  as  being  already 
an  important  haven,  and  it  did  not  come  into  my  head  that  it 
could  be  needful  to  explain  that  a place  does  not  become  an 
important  haven  all  in  a moment.  But,  to  avoid  any  more 
such  misunderstandings,  let  me  explain  that  the  first  time  when 
a place  is  mentioned  in  history — unless  its  first  settlement  is 
the  thing  which  is  mentioned  about  it — is  no  more  hkely  to  be 
the  time  of  its  first  settlement  than  the  time  when  a man  is 
first  mentioned  in  history  is  likely  to  be  the  time  of  his  birth. 
And  yet  I am  not  sure  that  there  may  not  be  some  need  to  guard 
against  this  last  error.  We  do  in  a manner  often  practically 
think  that  a man  was  born  at  the  moment  when  we  first  hear  of 
him.  We  forget  that  he  must  commonly  have  done  many 
things,  that  he  must  have  done  those  things  which  did  most  to 
form  his  character,  before  he  did  the  things  which  won  him  a 
place  in  history.  Who  connects  the  name  of  Archbishop 
Laud  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth?  Yet  he  passed  thirty 
years  of  his  life  under  her  reign,  and  those  thirty  years  must 
have  been  mainly  the  time  which  made  him  what  he  was’.  So 
if  I fix  601  as  the  likely  date  for  the  beginning  of  a great 
monastery  on  this  spot,  let  me  repeat  that  no  one  need  take 
me  as  fixing  that  year  as  the  date  of  the  coming  of  the  first 
human  being,  of  the  coming  of  the  first  Christian  man,  or  even 
as  the  coming  of  the  first  monk.  I only  say  that  this  entry  of 
601  is  the  first  which  has  any  likeness  of  historical  truth. 
And  indeed  this  first  entry,  if  we  can  at  all  trust  its  words, 
points,  not  to  the  setting  up  of  anything  absolutely  new,  but 
to  the  enlarging  and  enriching  of  something  which  was  there 
already.  The  king — Gwrgan,  we  will  say — is  made  to  give 
Ynysvitrin  to  the  old  church.^  Now  the  old  church”  may 

(1).  The  words  are  “ Terram,  quae  appellatur  Yneswitrin,  ad  ecclesiam 
vetustam  concessit,  quae  ibi  sita  est,  ob  petitionena  Worgret  abbatis,  in  quinque 
cassatis.” 
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simply  mean  old  in  the  time  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  not 
old  in  the  time  of  Gwrgan.  But  the  grant  of  Ynysvitrin,  that 
is,  of  Glastonbury  itself,  strikes  me  as  having  a special  force. 
Gwrgan  may  have  found  a church,  he  may  have  found  a 
monastery,  already  in  the  island.  But  it  is  he  vs^ho  is  repre- 
sented as  giving  the  monastery  its  great  temporal  position ; it 
is  he  who  first  makes  the  island  itself  a monastic  island.  Now 
this  kind  of  statement  has  at  least  a negative  force.  It  fixes 
our  date  one  way.  The  document  may  be  forged  ; the  grant 
may  be  imaginary ; the  position  bestowed  by  the  grant  may 
not  have  begun  till  much  later.  But  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  it  did  not  begin  earlier.  I am  inclined  to  attribute  to  the 
document  a higher  value  than  this.  Let  it  even  be  a forgery  : 
I do  not  believe  that  anybody  would  go  forging  charters  of 
Gwrgan — ^they  might  have  forged  charters  of  Arthur — ^unless 
he  had  seen  or  heard  of  a real  charter  of  Gwrgan.  And  a 
forger  woidd  most  likely  have  written  the  name  of  his  king 
clearly  enough  for  William  of  Malmesbury  to  read  it.  I am 
therefore  disposed  to  attach  some  positive  importance  to  the 
entry  of  601.  But  in  any  case  it  has  a negative  importance  ; 
it  gets  rid  of  all  earlier  claims  of  the  monastic  house  of 
Ynysvitrin  to  have  held  the  temporal  possession  of  the  soil  of 
Ynysvitrin. 

There  is  another  quite  independent  legend  which  seems  to 
me  to  fall  in  with  a belief  in  the  earlier  existence  of  Ynysvitrin, 
but  which  sets  Ynysvitrin  before  us  in  a state  quite  unlike  that 
of  the  seat  of  a great  monastic  body.  This  is  the  story  con- 
tained in  the  Life  of  Saint  Gildas.^  The  date  and  author  of 
the  piece  are  uncertain  ; but,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  remarks  with 
great  force,  it  must  be  older  than  the  great  days  of  the  fame 
of  Arthur ; that  is,  it  must  be  older  than  Geofif  ey  of  Mon- 
mouth. It  gives  us  a familiar  part  of  the  Arthurian  story  in 
a much  earlier  and  simpler  shape  than  that  in  which  we  are 
used  to  see  it.  In  this  story,  Arthur  is  not  conqueror  of  the 
(1).  P.  xxxix,  ed.  Stevenson. 
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world ; lie  is  not  even  King  of  all  Britain ; he  is  simply 
tyrant”  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  His  overlord  is 
Meluas,  who  is  king  in  the  aBstiva  regio,”  that  is  surely  in 
Somerset.  We  must  of  course  take  the  word  “ tyrant,”  neither 
in  its  old  Greek  sense  nor  in  its  common  modern  sense ; it 
must  be  taken  in  that  later  Latin  sense  in  which  it  means  a 
rebel  prince,  one  who  has  set  himself  up  against  a lawful  em- 
peror or  king.  And  so,  directly  after  the  place  where  he 
is  called  tyrant,  Arthur  is  yet  more  distinctly  called  ^^rex 
rebellis.”  But  the  lawful  king  has  done  the  tyrant  a great 
private  wrong  by  carrying  off  his  wife  Guenever.  He  has 
carried  her  off  to  Ynysvitrin,  to  keep  her  safe  in  the  inaccess- 
ible island,  where  he  is  presently  besieged  by  the  tyrant 
Arthur  with  a countless  host  of  the  men  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire.  At  this  moment  Gildas  comes  to  the  island,  an 
exile,  driven  by  the  pirates  of  Orkney— -wikings  put  a little 
out  of  their  place — from  his  hermitage  on  the  Steep  Holm, 
where  for  seven  years  he  had  lived  on  fish  and  birds’  eggs. 
He  wrote,  as  we  know,  a “Liber  Querulus  ;”  one  might  ex- 
pect that,  if  it  was  during  this  time  of  his  life  that  he  wrote 
it,  it  would  be  a “ Liber  Querulus.”  He  now  sails  up  to 
Ynysvitrin  ; he  is  there  received  by  the  abbot ; he  reconciles 
the  two  kings  by  persuading  Meluas  to  give  up  Guenever ; 
they  become  sworn  brothers,  and  promise  for  the  future  to  obey 
the  abbot. 

Now  I hold  this  Life  to  be  purely  legendary,  if  for  no  other 
cause,  yet  for  this,  that  it  represents  Gildas  as  having  a great 
deal  to  do  with  Arthur.  Gildas  himself,  while  speaking  of  so 
many  other  British  princes,  has  not,  in  his  extant  writings,  one 
word  to  say  about  Arthur.  The  tyrant  of  Cornwall,  even  if 
he  won  the  fight  of  Badbury,  was  clearly,  in  the  eyes  of  Gildas, 
a much  smaller  person  than  Maelgwyn  of  Gwynedd,  the  great 
dragon  of  the  isle  of  Dywyganwy.  Giraldus  indeed  gives  a 
good  reason  for  this  silence.  He  explains  how  Gildas  actually 
wrote  a book  of  the  acts  of  Arthur;  but,  having  a private 
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quarrel  with  the  King,  he  threw  his  book  into  the  sea.  I 
venture  to  look  on  this  as  simply  an  attempt  to  account  for  the 
silence  of  Gildas  about  Arthur/  and  I look  on  any  story 
which  brings  Gildas  and  Arthur  together  as  legendary  on  the 
face  of  it.  But  this  legend,  like  many  other  legends,  preserves 
unconsciously  a kernel  of  truth.  I must  not  hide  the  fact  that 
there  is  another  passage  in  the  Life  which  speaks  of  Arthur 
as  ‘Gex  totius  majoris  Britannia.” ^ But  this  only  makes  the 
other  passage  more  precious.  The  two  descriptions  come  from 
dilferent  sources.  The  writer,  clearly  writing  in  days  when 
the  fame  of  Arthur  was  growing  but  had  not  yet  reached  its 
full  height,  preserved,  without  marldng  the  inconsistency,  an 
older  story  which  painted  Arthur  in  a much  lowlier  guise. 
The  tyrant  Arthur,  in  rebellion  against  the  king  of  the  ‘‘sestiva 
regio,”  is  something  which  neither  the  biographer  of  Gildas 
nor  any  one  else  would  have  invented  ; it  must  be  a bit  of 
genuine  tradition.  And  that  tradition  represents  Glastonbury 
as  a place  to  which  a king  who  carried  ofP  the  wife  of  one  of 
his  under-kings  was  likely  to  carry  her.  This  is  not  the  pic- 
ture of  Glastonbury  to  which  we  are  used.  If  any  later  king, 
any  of  our  West-Saxon  kings,  had  designed  such  a crime  as 
that  of  Meluas,  he  would  not  have  chosen  Glastonbury  for  the 
scene  of  it.  The  wildest  scandal-monger  did  not  make  Eadgar 
take  Wulfthryth  or  ^Ifthryth  to  the  old  home  of  Dunstan. 
The  story  indeed  brings  in  an  abbot ; but  the  abbot  is  most 
likely  brought  in  simply  because  men  could  not  conceive 
Glastonbury  in  any  age  without  an  abbot.  The  value  of  a 
tale  of  this  kind  always  lies  in  those  parts  which  are  most 
likely  to  have  happened,  because  they  are  least  hkely  to  have 
been  invented.  I am  very  far  from  pledging  myself  to  the 
historical  truth  of  the  statement  that  Meluas  carried  off 
Guenever  wife  of  the  tyrant  Arthur,  and  hid  her  in  the  isle  of 
of  Avalon.  But  I do  say  that  that  statement  belongs  to  a 

(1).  Descriptio  Kambrise,  ii.  2;  vol.  vi.  p.  209,  ed.  Dimock. 

(2).  P.  xxxiv. 
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stage  of  Artliurian  legend  much  earlier  than  any  of  those  to 
which  we  are  used.  I do  believe  that,  whether  it  does  or 
does  not  preserve  a memory  of  real  facts,  it  does  preserve  a 
memory  of  a real  state  of  things.  It  helps  us  to  a picture  of 
the  isle  of  Avalon  very  different  either  from  the  Glastonbury 
of  Eadgar  or  from  the  Ynysvitrin  of  Gwrgan. 

We  get  another  incidental  notice  of  early  Glastonbury  in  a 
better  quarter  than  the  Life  of  Gildas.  This  is  in  the  Life  of 
Dunstan  by  a Saxon  from  the  old  Saxony,  edited  by  Dr. 
Stubbs.  We  here  find  that,  in  the  days  of  Dunstan’s  youth, 
Irish  pilgrims,  learned  men  from  whose  books  Dunstan  him- 
self learned  much,  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Glastonbury 
to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  one  of  their  own  worthies^  either  the 
elder  or  the  younger  Patrick.^  It  follows  therefore  that  it  was 
believed  in  Ireland  that  Glastonbury  was  the  resting-place  of  an 
ancient  Irish  saint.  Now  such  a belief  as  this  could  not  have 
taken  root,  if  the  connexion  between  Glastonbury  and  the 
elder  Celtic  Church  had  been  the  invention  of  West-Saxon 
monks  at  any  time  between  Cenwealh  and  Dunstan.  Sm^ely 
nothing  but  an  independent  Irish  tradition  could  have  led  Irish 
pilgrims  across  the  sea.  This  tradition  clearly  sets  Glaston- 
bmy  before  us  as  being  already  a holy  place  even  before 
Gwrgan.  But  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  belief  that  it 
was  Gwrgan  who  raised  Ynysvitrin  to  be,  according  to  the 
British  formula,  one  of  the  three  great  choirs  of  the  isle  of 
Britain.^ 

I am  thus,  on  the  whole,  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  it  was  a true  tradition,  something  in  fact  more 
than  tradition,  which  connected  Glastonbmy,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
foundation,  with  days  before  the  English  invasion,  but  to  be- 
lieve also,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  English 
invasion,  it  was  not  a foundation  of  any  great  antiquity.  I 
am  inclined  to  beheve,  though  I would  not  take  upon  myself 

(1.)  Stubbs,  Dunstan,  p.  10. 

(2).  See  Guest,  Salisbury  Volume,  u.s. 

Nenx)  Series^  Vol.  VL.,  1880,  Part  11. 
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at  all  positively  to  assert,  that,  perhaps  not  the  existence,  hut 
anyhow  the  greatness,  of  Glastonbury  as  a religious  foundation, 
dates  from  Gwrgan  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  then  that  Ynysvitrin  took 
its  place  as  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  Britons,  to  supply  the 
loss  of  fallen  Ambresbury.  As  a great  monastic  house  then  it 
would  have  been  little  more  than  fifty  years  old  when  it  passed 
into  West-Saxon  hands.  It  would  be,  as  I said,  actually 
younger  in  years  than  Christ  Church  at  Canterbury.  But 
what  is  younger  in  years  may  often  belong  to  an  older  state  of 
things.  I have  constantly  to  insist  on  this  fact  in  the  history 
of  buildings.  I have  to  try  to  make  people  understand  that 
the  fact  that  some  buildings  of  the  Old-English  type  are  later 
in  date  than  some  buildings  of  the  N orman  type  is  the  strongest 
of  all  proofs  that  there  was  an  Old-English  style  earlier  than 
the  Norman  style.  There  are  few  buildings  more  deeply  in- 
teresting than  the  work  of  Prgetextatus  beneath  the  Boman 
Capitol,  a pagan  temple  younger  than  the  oldest  Christian 
churches  on  the  Lateran  and  the  Vatican.  And  may  I class 
with  this  last  my  own  neighbour  church  of  Wookey,  with 
its  chapel  built  and  fitted  up  for  the  worship  of  the  days  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  younger  therefore  than  the  Cornish  church 
of  Probus,  built  and  .fitted  up  for  the  worship  of  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  ? In  the  like  sort,  if,  in  a reckoning  of  years, 
we  set  down  Glastonbury  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  as  younger  than  Canterbury  at  the  end  of  the  sixth, 
yet  in  historical  order,  Glastonbury  still  remains  older  than 
Canterbury.  If  we  should  accept  Gwrgan,  not  only  as  the 
benefactor  and  enlarger,  but  as  the  very  beginner,  of  the 
house  of  Ynysvitrin,  there  still  will  be  no  need  to  unsay  a 
single  word  of  what  I said  earlier  in  this  discourse.  The  sen- 
timent of  antiquity  would  doubtless  be  more  fully  gratified 
if  we  could  give  the  house  of  Ynysvitrin  a British  existence  of 
five  hundred  years  than  if  we  give  it  a British  existence  of 
only  fifty.  But  the  unique  historic  position  of  the  place  is  the 
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same  in  either  case.  In  either  case  Glastonbury  is  the  one 
great  church  of  the  Briton  which  passed  unhurt  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englishman.  In  either  case  it  is,  in  a way  that  no 
other  great  church  is,  a tie  between  the  state  of  things  repre- 
sented by  the  names  of  Arthur  and  Gddas  and  the  state  of 
things  represented  by  the  names  of  Eadgar  and  Dunstan.  In 
either  case  we  may  truly  say,  as  I have  often  said,  that  that 
talk  about  the  ancient  British  Church,  which  is  simply  childish 
nonsense  when  it  is  talked  at  Canterbury  or  York  or  London 
ceases  to  be  childish  nonsense  when  it  is  talked  at  Glastonbury. 
Nay,  as  tending  to  draw  the  tie  still  tighter,  we  can  almost 
forgive  the  invention  of  the  tomb  of  British  Arthur  to  match 
the  real  tombs  of  our  West-Saxon  Eadgar  and  our  two  mighty 
Eadmunds.  We  can  almost  forgive  the  baser  fraud  which 
changed  the  western  church,  the  true  church  of  the  Briton, 
into  the  freshly  devised  chapel  of  Saint  Joseph,  and  which 
must  have  gone  far  to  bring  down  that  lovely  building  by  so 
daringly  scooping  out  a crypt  beneath  it.^  And  I am  not  sure 
that,  by  accepting  the  later  date,  we  do  not  really  open  a new 
source  of  historic  interest.  There  would  surely  be  something 
striking  in  the  picture  of  the  British  king  and  his  people,  driven 
from  their  elder  sanctuary  by  the  advancing  tide  of  English 
conquest,  still  keeping  up  their  hearts,  still  cleaving  to  their 
faith,  raising  or  renewing  for  themselves  another  holy  place 
in  the  venerated  island,  in  the  very  teeth  of  triumphant 
heathendom  entrenched  upon  the  hills  which  bounded  their 
landscape.  Let  us,  by  the  help  of  the  other  branch  of  our 
studies,  call  up  before  us  the  general  look  of  the  “ aestiva  regio,” 
in  the  days  when  Avalon  and  all  its  fellows  were  truly  islands 
in  the  deep  fen.  The  mount  that  crowns  the  holy  isle  itself 
looked  down,  through  long  months  at  least,  on  a waste  of 
waters,  relieved  here  and  there  by  smaller  spots  of  land  where 
alone  man  could  dwell  and  till  and  worship.  In  those  days  the 
dwelling-places  of  man,  still  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
(1).  Willis,  Glastoubmy,  chaps,  v.  vi. 
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ridges  and  the  bases  of  the  isolated  hills,  must  have  occu- 
pied very  much  the  same  extent  which  they  do  still;  the 
change  lies  in  the  state  of  the  flats — what  we  call  the  moors — 
between  them.  Avalon,  larger  and  loftier  than  its  fellow 
islands,  was  a shelter  admirably  suited  either  for  devout  monks 
or  for  runaway  queens.  By  Gwgan’s  day  it  had  become  one 
of  the  last  shelters,  at  once  centre  and  outpost,  of  a race  and  a 
creed  which  must  have  seemed  to  be  shrinking  up  step  by  step, 
till  both  should  pass  away  from  the  soil  of  Britain.  That  race 
has  not  passed  away ; that  faith  has  won  back  the  lands  which 
it  had  lost ; we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  Gwrgan,  in  the 
simimer  land,  when  he  bade  Ynysvitrin  to  take  the  place  of 
Ambresbury,  had  heard  that  one  realm  of  the  heathen  invaders 
had  become  the  spiritual  conquest  of  teachers  from  beyond 
the  sea,  and  that  new  temples  were  at  the  same  moment  rising 
for  the  same  faith  at  the  bidding  of  British  and  of  English 
rulers.  But  the  Christian  Jute  was  far  away  ; the  heathen 
Saxon  was  close  at  his  gates.  The  high  ground  to  the  north 
and  to  the  east,  the  long  range  of  Mendip,  the  hills  of  the 
Wiltshire  border,  stood  like  a mighty  castle-wall  fencing  in  the 
strongholds  of  Woden  and  Thunder.  At  any  moment  the 
great  march  of  Ceawlin  might  be  renewed  towards  new  points ; 
the  summer  laud  and  the  long  peninsula  beyond  it  might  be  as 
laud  by  the  Severn  and  the  two  Avons  ; the  holy  place  of 
Avalon  in  its  island,  the  strong  city  of  Isca  on  its  hill,  might 
be  as  Glevum  and  Aqua?  Solis,  as  Corinium  and  Uriconium. 
It  was  not  then  as  when  men  hear  of  then-  enemies  in  distant 
lands  or  on  some  distant  frontier  of  their  own  land.  It  was  as 
when  the  Corinthian,  jealous  of  the  growth  and  power  of 
Athens,  liad  but  to  climb  the  steep  of  his  own  citadel  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  mighty  works  which  were  rising  on  the 
lowlier  height  of  the  rival  akropolis.  And,  from  om-  side  too, 
what  was  it  that  kept  our  fathers  from  swooping  down  on  the 
prey  which  lay  before  their  eyes?  Why  did  they  pause  for 
nearly  eighty  years  before  they  came  down  from  their  hill 
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fortress  to  make  a lasting  spoil  of  the  rich  plains  and  islands  at 
their  feet?  Could  it  be  some  dim  feeling  that  Woden  and 
Thunder  were  gods  of  the  hills,  but  were  not  gods  of  the 
valleys  ? Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  work  was  not  to  be 
done  by  men  who  bowed  to  Woden  and  Thunder.  Gwrgan 
could  build  and  endow  his  church  in  safety,  while  the  gorges 
of  Cheddar  and  Ebber,  while  Crook’s  Peak  and  Shutshelf  and 
Rookham,  were  strongholds  of  heathen  men.  The  Saxon  was 
at  last  to  pour  down  from  his  height,  to  smite  the  Briton  by 
the  Pens  and  to  chase  him  to  the  hanks  of  P arret.  But  the 
blow  was  not  to  come  till  it  was  lightened  by  coming  from 
the  hands  of  men  who  were  brethren  in  the  same  faith.  The 
Saxon  was  to  win  Avalon  ; he  was  to  win  Isca ; hut  he  was  not 
to  deal  by  them  as  he  had  dealt  by  Uriconium  and  Corinium. 
Through  the  long  years  of  watching  between  the  march  of 
Ceawlin  and  the  march  of  Cenwealh,  the  Tor  of  Avalon,  the 
island  mount  of  Saint  Michael,  not  perhaps  as  yet  hallowed  by 
the  archangel’s  name,  but  standing  as  the  guardian  of  the  holy 
places,  new  and  old,  which  gathered  at  its  foot,  might  look 
forth  day  by  day  towards  the  threatening  rampart,  with  some- 
what of  the  old  note  of  Hebrew  defiance — “ Why  hop  ye  so, 
ye  high  hills  ? This  is  God’s  hill,  in  the  which  it  pleaseth 
Him  to  dwell,  yea  the  Lord  will  abide  in  it  for  ever.” 

The  day  at  last  came,  the  day  when  one  race  was  to  give 
way  to  another,  but  when  the  transfer  of  dominion  from  race 
to  race  no  longer  carried  with  it  its  transfer  from  creed  to 
creed.  The  founder  of  Winchester  became  at  once  the  con- 
queror and  the  protector  of  Ynysvitrin.  With  the  change  of 
race  came  a change  of  name,  and  British  Ynysvitrin  passed 
into  English  Glastonbury.  And  here  I must  say  a few  words 
on  the  very  puzzling  question  as  to  those  two  names  and 
the  other  names  which  this  place  is  said  to  have  borne.  I have 
in  this  discourse  freely  used  the  names  Ynysvitrin  and  Avalon, 
while  speaking  of  this  place  in  its  British  stage.  I have  done 
so  because  I needed  some  name  to  speak  of  the  place  by  in  its 
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British  stage,  and  so  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  fact  that 
the  place  had  a British  stage.  It  would  not  have  done  to 
speak  of  Glastonbury  before  it  became  Glastonbury ; it  would 
have  been  falling  into  the  error  of  those  who  talk  of  CaBsar 
landing  in  England.  But  if  any  one  chooses  to  arraign  those 
particular  names  of  Avalon  and  Ynysvitrin  as  lacking  in 
authority,  I shall  not  be  over  careful  to  answer  him  in  that 
matter.  I believe  that  there  is  no  authority  for  either  name 
earlier  than  the  treatise  of  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the  Life 
of  Gildas.  And  I have  already  told  you  what  kind  of  work  the 
treatise  of  William  of  Malmesbury  is,  that  it  is  a work  written 
to  order  in  the  interests  of  Glastonbmy,  and  which  has  further 
been  largely  interpolated.  There  is  something  very  odd  in  an 
English  gentile  name  suddenly  displacing  the  British  name ; 
there  is  something  suspicious  in  the  evident  attempts  to  make 
the  English  and  British  names  translate  one  another,  in 
the  transparent  striving  to  see  an  element  of  glass  in  both. 
GlcBstingahurh,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  as  distinctly  an 
Enghsh  gentile  name  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
nomenclature  ; Glastonbury  is  a mere  corruption ; as  if  to  make 
things  straight,  the  syllable  which  has  taken  a place  to  which 
it  has  no  right  in  Huntm^don  and  Abm^don,  has  in  Glasfcn- 
bury  been  driven  out  of  a place  to  which  it  has  the  most  perfect 
right.  The  true  origin  of  the  name  lurks,  in  a grotesque 
shape,  in  that  legend  of  Glcssting  and  his  sow,  a manifestly 
English  legend,  which  either  William  of  Malmesbury  himself 
or  some  interpolator  at  Glastonbury  has  strangely  thrust  into 
the  midst  of  the  British  legends.  Glaesting’s  lost  sow  leads 
him  by  a long  journey  to  an  apple-tree  by  the  old  church; 
pleased  with  the  land,  he  takes  his  family,  the  Glcestingas,  to 
dwell  there.^  This  might  almost  be  taken  as  a kind  of  parable 
of  the  West-Saxon  settlement  under  Cenwealh.  There  is  no 
mention  of  earlier  inhabitants  ; but  the  mention  of  the  church 
implies  that  there  were  or  had  been  such ; in  any  case  the 
(1).  Gale,  295  ; Hearne,  16,  17. 
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Glsestingas  settle  by  the  old  church — the  main  work  of  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  as  far  as  Glastonbury  is  con- 
cerned. But  there  is  certainly  something  strange  in  the 
sudden  way  in  which  we  find  the  GlcEstingas  so  comfortably 
settled  in  their  own  burh  within  the  isle  which  has  so  lately 
been  British  Avalon.  The  old-world  gentile  name  seems  in  a 
manner  out  of  place  in  a conquest  so  recent  and  so  illustrious. 
Gentile  names,  though  hardly  to  be  called  characteristic  of 
Somerset,  are  not  uncommonly  found  there,  even  in  districts 
which  we  hold  to  have  been  won  yet  more  lately  than  when 
Cenwealh  drove  the  Britons  to  the  Barret.  Such  are  Can- 
nington,  Barrington,  Doddington,  Pointington,  and  that  which 
has  the  most  ancient  and  legendary  sound  of  all,  Horsington. 
But  these  are  names  of  small  settlements,  answering  to  the 
names  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  Lincolnshire  at  a later 
time  and  the  names  of  the  Flemish  settlements  in  Pembroke- 
shire at  a later  time  still.^  There  is  something  unusual  in  a 
place  of  the  nature  of  Glastonbury  altogether  changing  its 
name,  above  all  in  its  taking  the  gentile  name  of  a certainly 
not  famous  gens.  Other  chief  places  which  passed  in  the  same 
manner  from  British  to  English  rule,  if  they  changed  their 
names  at  all,  did  not  change  them  after  this  sort.  Isca,  for 
instance,  to  take  the  greatest  case  of  all,  lived  on  under  its 
old  name  as  English  Exeter.  Taunton  under  A^thelburh 
took  a new  name,  an  English  name ; but  it  did  not  take  the 
name  of  an  English  gejis.  The  nearest  parallels — and  those 
are  not  very  near  ones — are  to  be  found  in  such  changes  as 
those  made  by  the  Danes  when  they  turned  Northweorthig 
and  Streoneshalh  into  Derby  (Deoraby)  and  Whitby,  or  in 
such  later  changes  still  as  when  Count  Robert  of  Mortain 
changed  Leodgaresburh  into  Montacute.^  But  we  have  the 
fact  which  we  cannot  get  over,  that  Glastonbury  was  already 
spoken  of  as  an  old  name  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  or 

(1) .  See  Norman  Conquest,  i.  572,  ed.  iii. 

(2) .  See  Norman  Conquest,  iv.  170  ; v.  573. 
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the  beginning  of  the  eighth.^  And  on  the  other  hand,  unless 
we  throw  aside  the  whole  history  of  West-Saxon  advance,  as 
we  have  learned  it  from  Dr.  Guest,  and  as,  to  me  at  least,  it 
seems  to  be  clearly  written  in  the  pages  of  the  Chronicle,  we 
cannot  carry  our  Glcestingas  to  Glcestingaburh  at  any  time 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Cenwealh. 

As  for  the  British  names  themselves,  the  two  names  of 
Avalon  and  Ynysvitrin  stand  to  some  extent  on  different 
grounds  ; they  may  be  attacked  and  defended  by  different 
arguments,  both  as  regards  the  names  themselves  and  as 
regards  the  authorities  on  which  they  rest.  There  certainly 
is  a degree  of  suspicion  about  the  name  Ynysvitrin  and  its 
alleged  meaning  of  insula  vitrea.  It  is  really  tempting  to  look 
upon  it  as  simply  a name  made  up  as  a kind  of  translation  of 
the  supposed  meaning  of  G/«5tonbury.  But  it  is  just  as  likely 
that  it  is  a real  British  name,  having  no  more  to  do  with  glass 
than  Glastonbury  has,  but  on  which  that  meaning  was  put  by 
the  same  kind  of  etymological  pun  of  which  we  have  many 
examples,  and  of  which  the  turning  of  Jerusalem  into  Hiero- 
solyma  is  a famihar  case.  It  may  be  that  Avalon  is  a name 
transferred  hither  with  a purpose  after  that  name  had  become 
famous  in  the  legends  of  Arthur.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  that, 
as  there  undoubtedly  were  Avalons  in  other  Celtic  lands,  so 
there  may  have  been  an  Avalon  here  also.  The  spot  on  which 
we  are  met  may  stand  to  the  Avalon  of  legend  in  the  same 
relation  in  which  the  Olympos  of  geography  stands  to  the 
Olympos  of  legend.  As  for  the  external  authority  for  the 
names,  it  is  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  Ynysvitrin  than 
in  the  case  of  Avalon.  Yet  even  on  behalf  of  Avalon  I think 
it  may  be  possible  to  find  a small  piece  of  negative  evidence. 
The.  most  tempting  time  for  the  invention  of  the  name  of 
Ynysvitrin,  for  the  application  of  the  name  of  Avalon  to 
Glastonbury,  would  be  when  the  fame  of  Arthur  had  become 

(1).  Jaffd,  Moniimenta  Moguntina,  439.  “ Regnante  Ine  Westsaxonum 

rogc  . . . Ijocrwald,  (^ui  diviiia  cwiiobiuni  guberiiatione  quod  antiquorum 
mincupatur  vocabulo  Glcstiiigaburg  rcgebat.” 
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great,  when  legend  said  that  Arthur  was  in  Avalon,  and  when 
it  was  deemed  convenient  that  his  tomb  should  be  found  at 
Glastonbury.  But  the  name  Ynysvitrin  at  least  is  certainly 
older  than  this.  And  I think  that  I see  some  reason  for 
believing  that  the  application  of  the  name  of  Avalon  to  Glas- 
tonbury is  also  older  than  this.  The  name  Ynysvitrin  is  not 
only  found  in  a passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury’s  Glas- 
tonbury History  which  has  no  relation  to  Arthur;^  it  is  also 
foimd  in  the  perfectly  unsuspicious  History  of  the  Kings, 
where  he  not  only  does  not  connect  Arthur  with  Glastonbury, 
but  expressly  says  that  the  burial-place  of  Arthur  was  un- 
known.^ It  is  also  found  in  a note  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of 
Gildas,^  of  which  I do  not  profess  to  fix  the  date,  but  which  at 
least  has  nothing  to  do  with  Arthur  or  his  burial  at  Glaston- 
bury. If  then  the  name  of  Ynysvitrin  was  a mere  etymological 
device  of  some  Glastonbury  monk,  it  was  at  least  a device  older 
than  the  time  when  there  was  most  temptation  to  devise  it.  It 
is  surely  therefore  just  as  likely  that  it  was  a real  British  name 
which  had  been  handed  on.  The  evidence  for  Avalon  is  less 
clear  ; it  is  not  found  in  the  History  of  the  Kings  ; it  is  found 
in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  the  name  of  the  burial-place  of 
Arthur.^  It  is  found  in  two  places  of  the  Glastonbury  History 
as  we  have  it,  one  of  which  distinctly  makes  Glastonbury,  under 
the  name  of  Avalon,  the  burial-place  of  Arthur.®  This  passage 
(1).  Gale,  p.  295;  Hearne,  17. 

(2.)  Gesta  Regum,  i.  28.  He  is  speaking,  not  of  Arthur  but  of  the  charter 
which,  on  Dr.  Guest’s  authority,  I assign  to  Gwrgan. 

(.3.)  P.  xli,  ed.  Stevenson.  In  the  Life  itself,  where  the  siege  of  the  island 
by  Arthur  is  described,  the  British  name  seems  to  be  implied  without  actually 
using  it  (p.  xxxix) ; “ Glastonia,  id  est  Urbs  Vitrea  (quae  nomen  sumsit  a 
vitro),  est  urbs  nomine  primitus  in  Britannico  sermone.” 

(4.)  Lib.  vii  ad  finem.  “ Inclytus  ille  Arrthurus  rex  letaliter  vulneratus 
est,  qui  illinc  ad  sananda  vulnera  sua  in  insulam  Avallonis  advectus.” 

(5.)  This  is  the  passage  in  Hearne,  pp.  42,  43,  which  is  strangely  mutilated 
in  Gale,  306.  It  stands  thus  in  full  ; “ Praetermitto  de  Arturo,  inclito  rege 
Briton  um,  in  cimiterio  monachorum  inter  duas  piramides  cum  sua  conjuge 
tumulato,  de  multis  eciam  Britonum  principibus.  Idem  Arturus,  anno  iiicar- 
nacionis  Dominicae  dxlii.  in  Cornubia,  juxta  fluvium  Cambam,  k Modredo 
letaliter  vulneratus  est,  qui  inde,  ad  sananda  vulnera  sua,  in  insulam  Avallonis 
est  evectus  et  ibidem  defunctus  in  sestate  circa  Pentechosten,  fere  centenarius 
aut  circiter.”  We  of  course  find  both  names  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  De  In- 
structione  Principum,  p.  193  ; the  Arthur  legend  was  then  in  all  its  glory. 

Ne'iv  Series y Vol.  Fl.y  i88o,  Part  1. 
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must  be  an  interpolation.  William  of  Malmesbmy  could  surely 
never  have  written  words  which  so  grossly  contradict  his  own 
statement  in  the  History  of  the  Kings,  and  the  words  moreover 
seem  directly  borrowed  from  Geofirey.  In  the  other  place  the 
name  is  in  no  way  connected  with  Arthur ; it  is  mentioned  in  a 
very  strange  connexion  with  Glasting  and  his  sow.^  I do  not 
greatly  care  whether  this  come  from  William  of  Malmesbury 
or  from  an  interpolator.  F or  surely  no  interpolator  writing  after 
the  invention  of  Arthur  would  have  brought  in  the  name  of 
Avalon  in  so  lowly  a connexion.  Tliis  strikes  me  as  going  a 
long  way  to  show  that  Avalon  was  known  as  a name  of  Glas- 
tonbury before  the  legends  of  Arthur  had  taken  possession  of 
the  name.  But  I have  no  wish  to  insist  positively  on  a matter 
which  is  certainly  difficult  and  doubtful.  On  one  point  I think 
we  shall  all  agree  ; if  Glastonbury  really  be  Avalon,  we  must 
cast  aside  the  behef  that  no  rain  falls  in  Avalon  as  a poet’s 
dream. 

One  thing  however  may  certainly  be  brought  forward  as 
standing  in  my  way,  in  Dr.  Guest’s  way,  in  the  way  of  every 
one  who  holds  that  there  was  in  the  island  something  of  an 
ecclesiastical  kind  before  the  English  conquest.  This  is  the 
direct  assertion  of  William  of  Malmeshmy  in  his  History  of 
the  Bishops  that  Ine  was  the  first  to  build  a monastery  at 
Glastonbury.^  But  in  any  case  this  assertion  stands  in  no- 
body’s way  so  directly  as  in  the  way  of  William  of  Malmesbury 
himself,  who  tells  such  a different  tale,  not  only  in  his  local 
work,  not  only  in  the  History  of  the  Kings,  but  even  in  a 
later  passage  of  the  History  of  the  Bishops.^  I conceive  that 

( 1 ) .  Gale,  p.  295  ; Hearne,  17.  The  clearly  English  hogherd  is  unexpectedly 
made  to  talk  Welsh.  Finding  his  sow  under  the  apple-tree,  “Quia  primum 
adveniens  poma  in  partibus  illis  rarissima  repperit,  insulam  Avallonigfe  sua 
lingua,  id  est,  insulam  pomorum,  norainavit.  Avalla  enim  Britonice  poma 
interpretatur  Latine.”  I doubt  whether  this  is  good  Welsh  ; but  at  any  rate 
the  lack  of  apples  has  passed  away.  There  is  no  need  to  search  into  an 
alternative  derivation  from  a certain  Avalloc  and  his  daughters. 

(2) .  Gest.  Pont.  p.  196.  “Ibi  primus  rex  Ina  consilio  beatissimi  Aldelmi 
monasterium  aadificavit,  multailluc  praedia,  quae  hodieque  nominantur,  largitus.” 

(.S).  Ib.  ‘1.54.  “ Ejus  [Aldelmi]  monitu  Glastoniense  monasterium,  ut  dixi 

in  Gestis  Kcgum,  a novo  fecit.” 
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in  writing  the  earlier  passage,  doubtless  before  he  wrote  his 
Glastonbury  History  or  had  paid  any  special  attention  to  Glas- 
tonbury matters,  he  was  misled  by  the  words  of  the  Chronicle, 
which  says  that  Ine  timbered  a minster  at  Glastonbury,  but 
which  do  not  say  that  he  was  the  first  to  timber  one  thered 
And  any  notion  that  Ine  was  the  first  founder  is  set  aside  by 
the  passage  of  Willibald  to  which  I have  already  referred, 
which  speaks,  in  Ine’s  own  day,  not  only  of  an  abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury, but  of  Glastonbury  as  an  ancient  name  for  the  abbey. 

Antiquum  ” may  perhaps  cover  as  little  space  as  is  covered 
by  the  French  ^^ancien” ; but  it  could  hardly  be  applied  to  a 
foundation  of  Ine’s  own. 

The  architectural  details  of  the  buildings  I leave  to  others. 
But  I must  nevertheless  say  a word  or  two  on  one  general 
aspect  of  those  buildings  which  more  directly  connects  their 
pecuhar  character  with  the  peculiar  history  of  the  place. 
There  is  a special  character  about  the  church — to  be  perfectly 
accurate,  I should  say  the  churches — of  Glastonbury,  because 
there  is  a special  character  about  the  history  of  Glastonbury. 
I conceive  that  there  was  a time  when  Ynysvitrin  had,  like 
Glendalough  or  Clonmacnois,  a group  of  small  churches,  the 
Celtic  fashion  of  building  where  Roman  usage  would  have 
dictated  the  building  of  one  large  church.  One  of  these,  the 
oldest  and  most  venerated,  the  old  church,  the  wooden  church, 
‘‘  vetusta  ecclesia”  “ lignea  basilica,”  lived  on,  and  by  living 
on,  stamped  the  buildings  of  Glastonbury  with  their  special 
character.  It  lived  on,  to  be  the  scene  of  the  devotion  and  the 
bounty  of  Chut,^  and  to  give  way  only  to  the  loveliest  building 

(1).  “ And  he  [Ine]  getimbrade  jjset  meoster  aet  Glsestingabyrig.”  This  is  in 

the  "^Tnchester  Chronicle,  688,  but  it  is  described  as  an  insertion  from  another 
manuscript.  The  entry  is  followed  by  Florence.  It  is  curious  to  find  in  the 
fuller  and  less  trustworthy  form  of  the  Brut  y Tywysogion  (that  published  by 
the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association),  in  which  the  acts  of  Ine  are  strangely 
transferred  to  the  British  Ivor,  the  building  of  Glastonbury  is  transferred  also. 
Ivor  ipp.  4,  5)  defeats  the  Saxons,  wins  “Cornwall,  the  Summer  country 
(Gevlad  yr  Haf),  and  Devonshire,”  and  then  “ erects  the  great  monastery  in 
Ynys  Avallen  (y  Brodyrdy  mawr  yn  ynys  y Fallen)  in  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  His  assistance  against  the  Saxons.” 

(2).  See  Norman  Conquest,  i.  p.  439. 
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that  Glastonbury  can  show,  the  jewel  of  late  Romanesque  on 
a small  scale,  the  western  church,  known  since  the  fifteenth 
centmy  by  the  forged  name  of  Saint  J oseph’s  chapel.  That 
church  represents  the  wooden  basilica ; we  may  say  that  it  is 
the  wooden  basilica,  rebuilt  in  another  material.  But  to  the  east 
of  the  ancient  wooden  church  there  arose  in  English  times  a 
church  of  English  fashion,  a church  of  stone,  built  and  rebuilt 
successively  by  Ine,  by  Dunstan,  by  Norman  Herlwin,  and  by 
the  builders  of  the  mighty  pile  which  still  stands  in  ruins. 
The  wooden  basilica  and  the  church  of  Dunstan  have  both 
perished ; not  a stick  is  left  of  one,  not  a stone  of  the  other. 
But  both  are  there  still  in  a figure.  Each  has  its  abiding  re- 
presentative. The  great  eastern  church  stands  for  the  stone 
church  of  English  Dunstan ; the  lesser  western  church  stands 
for  the  wooden  church  of  British  Gwrgan,  or  more  likely  of 
some  one  long  before  his  days.  Had  the  two  vanished  churches 
not  stood  there,  in  the  relation  in  which  they  did  stand  to  one 
another,  the  minster  of  Glastonbury  could  never  have  put  on 
a shape  so  unlike  that  of  any  other  minster  in  England.  No- 
where else  do  we  find,  as  we  find  here,  two  churches — two 
monastic  churches — thrown  together  indeed  in  after  times  into 
one  continuous  building  without,  but  always  keeping  up  the 
character  of  two  wholly  distinct  interiors.  F or  nowhere  but 
at  Glastonbury  was  there  the  historical  state  of  things  out  of 
which  sucli  an  architectural  arrangement  could  grow.  No- 
where else  did  the  chm’ch  of  the  Briton  live  on  untouched  and 
reverenced  by  the  side  of  the  church  of  the  Englishman. 

Through  the  long  history  of  Glastonbury  I cannot  lead  you 
to-day.  My  special  subject  has  been  those  early  fortunes  of 
the  place  whicli  have  given  it  a character  wholly  unique 
among  the  minsters  of  England.  I would  fain  say  somewhat 
of  the  stern  rule  of  Thurstan,  when  the  monks  were  shot  down 
before  the  altar,  because  they  chose  still  to  sing  their  psalms 
after  the  ajK'icnt  use  of  Glastonbury  and  not  after  a new  use 
of  Fecamp.  I would  fain  say  somevhat  of  the  lights  thrown 
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upon  tlie  state  of  Glastonbury  and  all  Somerset  by  the  Glas- 
tonbury entries  in  Domesday.  I would  fain  say  somewhat  of 
the  long  struggle  with  the  Bishops  which  makes  up  so  great  a 
part  of  the  local  history  both  of  Glastonbury  and  of  W ells. 
I would  fain  say  somewhat  of  the  last  scene  of  all,  of  the 
heroic  end  which  winds  up  the  tale  which,  at  Glastonbury  as 
in  other  monastic  houses,  had  for  some  centuries  become  un- 
doubtedly unheroic.  The  martyrdom  of  Richard  Whiting, 
following  on  the  ordinary  story  of  an  English  abbey  after 
abbeys  had  lost  their  first  love,  reads  like  the  fall  of  the  last 
Constantine  winding  up  the  weary  annals  of  the  house  of 
Palaiologos.  But  of  one  group  of  names,  of  one  name  pre- 
eminently among  them,  I must  speak.  We  cannot  meet  at 
Glastonbury  without  in  some  shape  doing  our  homage  to  the 
greatest  ruler  of  the  church  of  Glastonbury,  the  greatest  man 
born  and  reared  on  Glastonbury  soil.  Earliest  among  the 
undoubted  worthies  of  Somerset,  surpassed  by  none  who  have 
come  after  him  in  his  fame  and  in  his  deeds,  we  see,  on  this 
spot,  rising  above  the  mists  of  error  and  of  slander,  the  great 
churchman,  the  great  statesman,  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
mighty  form  of  Dunstan.  Not  a few  famous  men  in  our  his- 
tory have  been  deeply  wronged  by  coming  to  be  known  only 
as  the  subjects  of  silly  legends  or,  worse  still,  of  perverted 
and  calumnious  history.  So  have  Leofric  and  Godgifu  suf- 
fered; so  has  Alfred  himself  suffered;  but  Dunstan  has 
suffered  more  than  all.  Justice  was  once  done  to  him 
years  agone  by  a great  scholar  among  ourselves  fidler 
justice  still  has  since  been  done  to  him  by  the  greatest 
of  all  our  scholars.^  Yet  I doubt  not  that  to  many  minds 
his  name  still  calls  up  no  thoughts  but  that  of  one  of 
the  silliest  of  silly  legends ; or,  worse  still,  it  calls  up  the 
picture,  most  unlike  the  original,  of  a grovelling  and  merciless 

(1) .  See  the  paper  by  Mr.  J.  K Green  on  “ Dunstan  at  Glastonbury  ” in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archseological  Society  for  1862,  p.  122. 

(2) .  See  Dr.  Stubbs’s  Preface  to  his  Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan,  throughout. 
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fanatic.  Think,  I would  ask  you,  under  the  guidance  of 
true  history,  more  worthily  of  the  greatest  son,  the  greatest 
ruler,  that  Glastonhuiy  ever  saw.  Think  more  worthily 
of  one  who  was  indeed  the  strict  chm'chman,  the  monastic 
reformer,  who  called  up  again  the  religious  life  at  Glaston- 
bury after  a season  of  decay-— but  who  stands  charged  in 
no  authentic  record  as  guilty  of  any  act  of  cruelty  or 
persecution,  but  who  does  stand  forth  in  authentic  records  as 
the  great  minister  of  successive  ^^est-Saxon  kings,  of  suc- 
cessive Lords  of  all  Britain,  in  days  when  Wessex  was  the 
hearth  and  centre  of  Enghsh  rule,  and  when  Glastonbury  stood 
first  among  English  sanctuaries,  the  chosen  bmdal-place  of 
kings.  Let  us  think  of  him  as  the  friend  of  Eadmund,  the 
counsellor  of  Eadred,  the  victim  of  Eadwig,  the  friend  and 
guide  of  Eadgar  the  Giver-of-peace.  So  mightily  under  him 
grew  the  fame  of  Glastonbmy  that  a greater  name  than  all  was 
di'awn  within  its  spell,  and  men  at  the  other  end  of  England 
deemed  that  it  was  at  Glastonbury,  and  not  at  Athelney,  that 
^Elfred  hunself  held  his  last  shelter,  when  the  bounds  of 
Wessex,  the  bounds  of  England,  reached  not  beyond  the  coasts 
of  a single  island  of  the  Sumorsjetan.^  But  in  those  centmaes 
of  West-Saxon  greatness,  the  local  history  of  this  spot  can 
dispense  with  any  single  word  or  touch  that  the  strictest 
criticism  would  reject.  In  later  times  the  chm’ch  of  West- 
minster supplanted  the  chm’ch  of  Glastonbury  as  the  place  of 
royal  burials.  Yet  we  may  ask,  even  by  the  tomb  of  the  great 
Edward,  if  Westminster  ever  showed  a group  sm'passing  that 
kingly  companv  wliich  lay  behind  and  around  the  altar  of 
Glastonbury.  There,  in  his  ovm  special  chapel,  lay  the  king 
to  whose  name,  alone  of  all  oiu  kings,  peace,  and  that  the 
peace  which  ever  stood  prepared  for  war,  has  attached  itself 
as  an  undying  smmame.  By  the  real  resting-place  of  English 
Eadgar  we  may  endure  the  invention  of  the  legendary  Briton 

(1).  See  the  Historia  de  S.  Cuthberto,  X Scriptt.  71,  voL  i.  p.  144  of  the 
Surtees  edition  of  Symeon.  /Elfred  “tribus  annis  in  Glestingiensi  palude 
latuit,  in  magna  penuria.”  See  Old- English  History,  p.  127. 
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and  his  queen.  And  on  either  side  of  the  Giver-of-peace  once 
lay  his  father  and  his  grandson,  each  alike  terrible  in  war,  but 
whose  swords  were  wielded  only  for  the  defence  of  England 
and  of  Christendom.  There  lay  the  elder  Eadmund,  of  whom 
our  gleemen  sang  how  he  set  free  English  cities  from  heathen 
chains.  Here  lay  his  younger  namesake  in  the  tomb  at  which 
his  rival  and  sworn  brother  came  to  worship,  the  unwearied 
warrior  of  the  long  year  of  battles,  of  whom  again  our  gleemen 
could  tell  that 

Eadmund  cing 

Ireusid  was  geclypod 

For  his  snellscipe. 

And  if  the  historical  associations  which  are  called  up  by  the 
tombs  which  once  were  at  Glastonbury  do  not  in  themselves 
yield  to  the  historical  associations  of  the  tombs  which  still  are 
at  Westminster,  Glastonbury  has  the  advantage  over  West- 
minster that  here  there  are  no  meaner  objects  to  disturb  and 
jar  upon  the  mighty  memories  of  the  past.  There  are  some 
incidental  gains  even  in  the  havoc  which  has  swept  over  the 
burial-place  of  Eadgar  and  the  Eadmunds.  In  fallen  Glaston- 
bury there  is  at  least  no  place  for  the  abominations  of  modern 
Westminster.  The  idols  of  heathendom,  rampant  in  the 
church  of  the  Confessor,  have  never  yet  found  a footing  in  the 
church  of  Dunstan.  If  at  Glastonbury  much  has  perished, 
what  is  left  is  kept  with  all  care ; the  carved  work  of  the  sanc- 
tuary is  not  here  cut  away  year  by  year  to  receive  the  hideous 
memorials  of  men,  worthy  or  unworthy,  whose  real  burial- 
place  is  elsewhere.  The  loveliness  of  what  is  left,  the  memory 
of  what  is  gone,  is  not  marred  by  such  strange  sights  as  that 
of  the  grave  face  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  peeping  out 
between  a naked  Indian  on  one  side  and  a woman  suckling  a 
baby  on  the  other.  Here  at  Glastonbury  we  can  muse,  and  muse 
without  let  or  hindrance,  on  the  greatest  memorials  of  the  great 
age  which  made  the  English  kingdom.  Yet  these  memories 
are  all  of  a kind  which  are  shared,  if  in  a less  degree,  by  other 
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famous  spots  within  the  English  realm,  by  Winchester  and 
Sherborne  and  Westminster  itself.  What  Glastonbury  has  to 
itself,  alone  and  without  rival,  is  its  historical  position  as  the 
tie,  at  once  national  and  religious,  which  binds  the  history  and 
memories  of  our  own  race  to  the  history  and  memories  of  the 
race  which  we  supplanted. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  asked  to  be  allowed, 
in  the  name  of  all  present,  to  tender  to  the  President  their 
grateful  thanks  for  the  truly  eloquent  and  learned  address 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  proceedings  at  Glastonbury. 
It  was  impossible,  in  the  case  of  an  address,  teeming  with  such 
a vast  amount  of  varied  knowledge,  to  single  out  one  point 
more  deserving  than  another  of  commendation ; but  they  must 
thank  Mr.  Freeman  for  having  stirred  up  in  their  minds  so 
strong  an  interest  in  their  local  history,  and  for  giving  them 
such  good  help  in  reviving  old  memories  attached  to  the  dis- 
trict. He  hoped  they  would  all  profit  by  the  instruction  they 
had  received. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Claek  seconded  the  motion,  and,  after  re- 
marking that  the  names  of  Arthur  and  Avalon  were  very  dear 
to  Welshmen,  said  he  was  sure  he  was  expressing  the  feelings 
of  those  beyond  the  Severn  when  he  observed  that  Welshmen 
would  feel  great  pleasure  when  they  learned  the  line  that  Mr. 
Freeman,  the  eminent  Teutonic  historian,  had  taken  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and 

The  PiiESiDENT  briefly  acknowledged  the  thanks  that  were 
accorded  to  him. 

Mr.  James  Parker  then  gave  an  address  upon  the 

Iponumentarir  Cftiid^nce  nctatiiig  io  iltt  ^arljr  lisloim 
o|  ^lastoiiburiT. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  were  two  chief  sources — the  trac- 
tate of  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  the  Secretum.  The  tractate 
of  Malmesbury,  entitled  “ De  antiquitate  Glastoniensis  ecclesiae,” 
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was  evidently  written  to  order,  and  was  addressed  to  Henry 
of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  appointed  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  in  1126,  and  it  was  probably  completed  before 
1135,  since  William  of  Malmesbury  in  his  later  works  refers 
to  his  having  already  written  it,  and  he  must  have  died  about 
1142.  It  was  however  very  unfortunate  that  the  earliest  MS. 
which  exists  was  transcribed  some  60  or  70  years  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  and  so  much  has  been  evidently  inter- 
polated that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  Malmesbury’s  own  and 
what  the  later  scribe’s.  We  could  however  be  sure  of  some 
portion  being  Malmesbury’s,  as  the  substance  was  transcribed 
into  an  early  edition  of  his  “ Gesta  Begum.” 

Mr.  Parker  referred  to  many  of  the  stories  and  to  their 
probable  origin.  The  legend  of  S.  Phihp’s  disciples  (amongst 
whom  was  J oseph  of  Arimathea)  was  supported,  if  not  actually 
made  to  rest,  on  the  two  words  in  a general  history  written 
by  Freculfus,  a Bishop  of  Lisieux,  in  the  ninth  century,  viz., 
“Philippus  Gallias,”  whence  Malmesbury  inferred  that  as 
Philip  came  to  Gaul  so  might  he  have  come  to  Britain.  But 
this  word  Galhas  can  be  traced  no  further  back  than  to  Isidore 
of  Spain,  of  the  seventh  century,  while  from  Eusebius,  who 
collected  all  that  was  known  about  the  Apostle  in  the  fourth 
century,  it  would  appear  that  Philip  never  left  Asia  Minor. 
As  to  the  doubtful  names  of  Phaganus  and  Diruvianus, 
they  only  dated  from  the  twelfth  century,  though  the  story 
with  which  they  were  connected,  namely  of  Lucius  sending 
messengers  to  Pope  Eleutherius,  was  of  earlier  date.  The 
clumsily  forged  charter  of  S.  Patrick  would  not  bear  investi- 
gation, nor  would  the  story  of  his  visit  to  Glastonbury  fit  in 
with  the  other  legends.  The  same  with  S.  David  of  Wales. 
It  was  a question  whether,  when  Malmesbury  wrote,  the 
thought  of  connecting  the  hero  of  the  popular  romance  of  the 
day  with  Glastonbury  had  suggested  itself  to  the  monks. 
The  fanciful  derivations  of  Glastonbury,  Sugway,  &c.,  were 
probably  not  Malmesbury’s  own,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
Series,  Vol.  FL  1880,  Part  L 
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suppose  that  the  name  Avalon  had  been  applied  to  Glaston- 
bury, or  the  name  Inisvitrin  manufactured,  (giving  the  place 
an  appearance  of  being  British,)  when  his  MS.  was  completed. 
Some  of  the  stories  had  evidently  been  told  to  Malmesbury, 
and  he  had  inserted  them  with  more  or  less  caution. 

The  other  chief  source  for  the  documentary  evidence  was  a 
chartulary,  compiled  by  order  of  Abbot  Monington,  in  which 
were  transcribed  all  the  charters  and  documents  which  the 
Abbey  possessed  relating  in  any  way  to  their  property.  It 
was  called  the  Secretum,”  and  was  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Copies  of  some  of  the  charters  could  be 
obtained  from  other  sources,  but  this  was  the  most  complete 
and  probably  the  most  authentic  transcript  of  them. 

The  earliest  charters  of  which  copies  were  preserved  were 
three,  appertaining  to  property  granted  during  the  reign  of 
King  Ine  of  Wessex,  688-728.  These  were  severally  dis- 
cussed, and  the  lecturer  thought  that,  allowing  for  certain 
errors  in  the  transcription,  and  after  discarding  certain  inter- 
polations prompted  by  the  zeal  or  piety  of  successive  scribes, 
the  substance  might  be  accepted.  A thhd  document  of  King 
Ine,  termed  a Privilegium  and  dated  a.d.  725,  recited  previous 
gifts,  the  earhest  gomg  back  to  the  time  of  Abp.  Theodore, 
668-690,  some  of  the  grants  being  made  under  Kings  Cenwalch 
and  Centwin,  as  well  as  some  under  King  Ine,  and  herein 
confirmed.  Taking  these  four  charters  together  and  com- 
paring them  with  other  charters  of  a similar  age,  and  taking 
into  account  the  names  both  of  persons  and  places,  and  several 
minute  details,  it  was  contended  they  bore  the  test  very  satis- 
factorily, and  pointed  to  a religious  conmiunity  having  settled 
here  in  Glastonbury  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  some  few  years  before  King  Ine  came  to  the  throne. 
Again,  taking  them  in  connection  with  subsequent  charters 
(and  there  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  in  all  to  which  he  was 
able  to  refer,  more  or  less  perfect,  and  of  dates  anterior  to  the 
C'om|uest)  there  was  a natural  sequence,  and  it  seemed  that 
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Glastonbury  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  period  named. 
Incidentally  too  the  history  which  these  charters  seemed  to 
afford  could  be  easily  reconciled  with  some  of  the  names  re- 
corded by  Malmesbury,  as  having  existed  on  the  altars  and 
tombs  in  his  time ; though  he  enveloped  them  in  mystery,  it 
would  appear  that  it  was  rather  out  of  desire  to  enhance  them 
value  and  exaggerate  their  antiquity,  to  please  those  for  whom 
he  wrote  his  tractate : his  evidence  could  not  fairly  be  taken 
as  proving  that  they  actually  belonged  to  a prge- Saxon  age. 
Still  Glastonbury  must  rank  amongst  the  earliest  of  the 
religious  establishments  in  England.  Augustine  only  estab- 
lished his  monastery  at  Canterbury  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  at  the  end  of  that  century  Glastonbury 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  large  possessions  con- 
ferred on  it  by  King  Ine,  and  hence  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  Ine, 
and  Ine  alone,  who  has  the  credit  of  founding  that  minster. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  and,  after  a short  time  had 
been  allowed  for  luncheon,  assembled  in  the  grounds  of 

©liif  Jibbot's  Sitfhp* 

Mr.  James  Parker  pointed  out  that  the  Great  Guest  Hall, 
with  other  buildings,  was  recorded  to  have  been  commenced  by 
Abbot  Fromund,  1303-22,  but  was  not  completed  till  the  time 
of  John  de  Breynton,  Abbot  1335-41.  It  would  have  been  an 
odd  thing  to  build  a Guest-hall  without  there  being  a kitchen 
attached  to  it,  and  the  structure  before  them  must  therefore 
have  been  begun  as  soon  as  any  other  part : Probably  the 
foundations  of  all  the  new  buildings  were  laid  at  the  same 
time ; and  the  kitchen  no  doubt  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  general  plan,  and  by  accident  it  has  been  the  only  part 
preserved.  He  could  not  point  out  the  plan  of  these  new 
buildings,  and  he  believed  there  were  not  sufficient  remains  to 
judge  of  either  their  extent  or  of  their  arrangement.  Those 
who  called  the  building  the  Abbey  Kitchen  called  it  by  a 
wrong  name,  as  that  would  give  the  idea  that  the  refectory  of 
of  the  monks  was  in  this  part  of  the  precincts.  It  should  be 
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called  the  Abbot’s  Kitchen,  that  is  the  kitchen  belonging  to 
the  Great  Hall  where  the  Abbot  entertained  his  guests. 
Looking  at  the  building  from  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
supposing  that  he  did  not  know  anything  of  its  history, 
he  should  say  it  was  a good  specimen  of  the  14th  century 
style.  There  were  two  classes  of  windows  in  it;  and  they 
would  see,  if  they  examined  the  tracery,  that  the  window 
on  the  west  side  was  older  than  the  others,  although  from  the 
continued  courses  of  the  masonry  it  would  appear  that  the 
two  windows  were  put  into  the  building  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  window  on  the  south  side  was  rather  late  in 
character,  and  would  be  ascribed  to  a date  not  earlier  than  1340 ; 
the  window  on  the  west  side  belonging  rather  to  the  character 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  In  the  window  on  the  south  side 
they  saw  faint  traces  of  the  Perpendicular  style  creeping  in, 
that  is,  the  mulhon  appeared  as  if  continued  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  window.  At  the  first  sight,  therefore,  he  thought 
that  that  window  must  be  an  insertion,  and  that  the  walls  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  date ; but  on  a second  inspection  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  in  its  original  place  and  belonged  to  the 
structure,  while  that  on  the  other  side  was  an  older  window 
wliich  had  been  worked  up  into  the  later  structure,  of  the 
time  of  Fromund,  when  the  new  buildings  were  first  planned 
and  commenced.  Whether  or  not  it  had  been  removed  from 
another  part  of  the  buildings  of  course  he  could  not  say,  but 
they  must  remember  that  sometimes  windows  were  actually 
made  before  places  were  provided  for  them.  It  agreed  very 
much  with  what  would  be  the  work  of  the  early  years  of  the 
14th  century. 

A particular  feature  in  the  Kitchen  was  the  upper  part,  com- 
monly called  the  Louvre,  This  was  a French  word,  and  they 
had  a corrupted  form  of  it  in  /w^<??-boards,  that  is  those  boards 
used  in  windows  of  towers.  The  louvre  was  a very  common 
feature  in  halls,  as  well  as  in  kitchens  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  kitchens  they  were  very  essential,  because,  the  small  chim- 
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^ neys  not  being  lofty  enough  to  carry  off  the  smoke  from  the 
very  large  fires  it  was  necessary  to  keep,  an  opening  was 
made  at  the  top  to  carry  off  the  smoke  and  steam.  If  they 
looked  inside  they  woidd  see  that  the  arrangement  was  very 
peculiar — he  beheved  unique,  at  least  he  knew  of  no  other 
place  existing  where  they  found  three  or  four  air-holes  round 
the  great  central  air-hole.  The  nearest  hke  it  he  knew  was 
at  Durham,  and  though  there  were  a great  many  minor 
differences,  the  general  aspect  was  much  the  same.  When 
complete  the  building  of  course  had  four  chimneys,  one  at 
either  corner,  and  if  they  wanted  to  see  something  which  was 
probably  hke  what  this  was  originally  they  must  go  to  Oxford, 
and  they  would  see  in  the  design  of  the  detached  chemical 
laboratory,  on  the  south  side  of  the  New  Museum,  one  evidently 
adapted  from  the  kitchen  at  Glastonbury,  but  vdth  four  large 
chimneys  still  standing  erect  and  giving  a character  to  the 
building. 

Another  example  of  a fine  medieval  kitchen  existed  at 
Stanton  Harcourt,  some  few  miles  from  Oxford.  There  was 
much  the  same  principle  to  be  seen  there  as  in  Glastonbury, 
but  it  was  carried  out  somewhat  differently.  There  the  whole 
of  the  upper  part  was  of  wood,  and  the  arrangement  was  such 
that  the  whole  of  this  topmost  story  was  surrounded  with 
luffer-boards,  and  some  of  the  original  boards  were  actually 
in  existence.  By  pidfing  a cord  all  those  in  any  one  opening 
could  be  opened  simultaneously,  hke  a Venetian  blind,  and 
they  were  as  easily  closed  ; so,  when  needful,  only  those  away 
from  the  wind  could  be  opened,  and  the  others  closed,  in  order 
to  carry  off  the  smoke.  It  was  a very  ingenious  arrangement, 
and  sufficient  was  remaining  to  see  exactly  how  it  was  managed. 
The  date  of  the  kitchen  at  Stanton  Harcourt  was  however 
rather  later  than  that  of  Glastonbury. 

There  was  another  example  which  he  had  seen  many  years 
back,  which,  from  what  he  remembered,  bore  great  resemblance 
to  that  at  Glastonbury,  though  the  structure  was  octagonal  in 
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plan,  and  that  was  at  Fontevrault,  on  the  river  Loire.  At  the 
time  he  visited  it,  it  was  described  as  the  Chapter-house,  and  so 
they  would  find  it  described  in  most  hooks  of  some  30  or  40 
years  ago.  Possibly  if  the  one  they  were  now  inspecting  had 
been  found  in  a different  position  as  regards  the  Church,  and 
had  no  chimneys  or  fireplaces  in  the  comers,  they  might  well 
have  supposed  it  was  a Chapter-house. 

Since  examples  of  medieval  kitchens  were  so  scarce,  it  was 
very  fortunate  that  so  fine  a one  as  this  had  been  preserved ; 
though  it  was  certainly  singular,  when  so  much  had  been 
destroyed,  that  of  all  the  domestic  parts  of  that  once  enormous 
Abbey,  the  kitchen  should  be  the  only  part  which  survived. 
Although,  as  he  had  said,  there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Prior’s  Hall  and  the  Guest  Hall  were  built  about  the  same 
time  as  that  kitchen  near  to  them,  he  could  not,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  attempt  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  few  ruins  adjoining 
the  kitchen,  or  point  out  exactly  where  the  Guest  Hall  stood 
in  relation  to  the  kitchen — much  less  the  Abbot’s  Parlour.  He 
was  afraid,  too,  that  even  by  digging  not  much  light  would  be 
thrown  on  the  matter  ; because  when,  after  the  Dissolution,  the 
Abbey  buildings  were  sold,  those  who  took  off  the  roof  for  the 
sake  of  the  lead,  dug  up  the  foundations  for  the  sake  of  the 
stone. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  of  Durham,  said  that  we  ought  to 
keep  in  view  the  distinction  between  the  Abbey  kitchen  and 
the  Abbot’s  kitchen.  Great  monasteries  often  had,  he  believed, 
three  separate  kitchens ; the  Abbey  Kitchen  proper,  close  to 
the  refectory,  which  commonly  formed  the  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle furthest  from  the  church,  and  had  the  kitchen  just 
outside  it.  In  Cistercian  houses,  however,  the  refectory  was 
built  north  and  south,  and  had  the  kitchen  adjoining  on  one 
side,  both  opening  out  of  the  cloister  court.  Then  the  Abbot 
had  often  a great  kitchen  of  his  own,  to  serve  for  the  exercise 
of  hospitality.  This  was  connected  with  the  Abbot’s  Hall, 
just  as  at  Durham  there  is  a kitchen  connected  with  the  Castle 
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Hall,  quite  distinct  from  the  monastic  kitchen.  At  Durham 
the  Bishop,  who  took  the  place  of  Abbot,  resided  in  the  Castle. 
Mr.  Fowler  believed  that  there  were  kitchens  at  W estminster 
and  elsewhere  connected  with  the  Abbot’s  Halls,  and  quite 
distinct  from  the  refectory  kitchens.  Then  there  was,  thirdly, 
the  infirmary  kitchen.  Of  the  three,  he  thought  the  famous 
Glastonbury  kitchen  was  the  Abbot’s  Kitchen,  and  not  the 
Abbey  Kitchen,  grounding  his  opinion  mainly  upon  its  great 
distance  from  the  church,  and  suggesting  that  the  foundations 
of  the  Abbey  Kitchen,  if  existing,  might  probably  be  found  in 
the  apple  orchard,  considerably  to  the  east  of  this  kitchen,  and 
due  south  from  the  nave  of  the  church. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Parker,  halting  first  on  the  south 
side  of  St.  Joseph’s  Chapel;  from  thence  they  proceeded 
to  the  Geeat  Chukch,  taking  up  a position  where  the  cen- 
tral tower  stood  ; and  afterwards  to  the  Choie.  At  each  place 

Mr.  James  Paekee  gave  an  architectural  and  historical 
address  on  the  ruins,  which  he  has  since  kindly  enlarged  and 
corrected  from  the  reporter’s  notes.  This  will  be  found  in 
Part  II,  p.  25. 

The  Bev.  J.  T.  Fowlee,  being  called  upon,  gave  a des- 
cription of  the  general  arrangements  of  Monastic  Buildings, 
observing  that  there  was  nothing  here  to  guide  them,  almost 
everything  having  been  swept  away.  In  every  great  monastic 
building  there  would  have  to  be  provision  for  Divine  service, 
monastic  business,  refreshments,  and  sleeping.  All  these  re- 
quisite buildings  would  be  grouped  round  a yard  or  cloister 
court.  The  Church  was  almost  always,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  on  the  north  side.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle should  be  found  a passage  going  eastwards  to  the 
Cemetery.  Between  the  south  transept  of  the  Church  and  the 
Chapter  House  there  would  be  what  was  called  the  Slype, 
(1).  See  Proceedings  Som.  Arc.  Soc.,  vol.  ix.  pi.  i.  for  illustrations. 
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where  it  was  customary  to  allow  the  corpse  to  lie  the  night 
before  burial.  In  the  Chapter  House  all  monastic  business 
was  transacted,  and  often  in  connection  with  it  was  the  Prison, 
as  at  Diu-ham.  On  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  would  be 
the  Refectory,  near  the  door  of  which  would  be  a Lavatory. 
South  of  the  refectory  would  be  the  Abbey  Kitchen.  The 
west  side  of  the  cloister  walk  would  be  occupied  by  the  Dor- 
mitories. The  north  walk  of  the  cloister  would  lead  to  the 
Church,  and  this  north  walk  was  generally  provided  with 
seats  for  the  monks.  Mr.  Fowler  concluded  by  pointing  out 
what  he  considered  would  be  the  position  in  the  Church  of  the 
high  altar. 

Mr.  Neville-Grenville  said  when  Professor  Wilhs  ex- 
amined the  ruins  he  pointed  out  where  the  altar  should  be, 
and  with  a crowbar  sounded  and  got  at  the  foundation. 

The  President  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
should  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Austin  for  his  kindness  in  allowing 
them  to  go  over  the  ruins,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  the 
Society  felt  at  finding  the  place  so  well  cared  for  by  liim. 
Also  to  Mrs.  Rees-Mogg  and  Miss  N aish  for  throwing  open  to 
them  the  grounds  of  the  Abbot’s  Kitchen ; and  to  Mr.  Parker 
and  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  in 
explaining  every  tiling  to  them. 

The  thanks  were  unanimously  accorded. 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  the 

Slithij 

Mr.  Parker  said  he  did  not  know  where  the  earliest 
mention  of  barns  ( here-erns ) occurred,  but  places  for  storing 
the  wheat  (here) — or  rather  bar-ley — were  probably  as  old  as 
our  language.  The  many  bar-tons,  or  enclosure  where  the 
barn  or  granary  was  situate,  testify  to  this,  as  the  name  is 
found  in  charters  as  early  as  any  other  ton.  Every  monas- 
tery had  its  chief  barn,  which  in  later  times  took  the  name 
of  the  tithe-barn.  And  some  monasteries  whose  posses- 
sions were  scattered  had  of  course  more  than  one  tithe- 
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barn.  In  the  present  instance  they  had  a barn  on  which 
the  architect  had  lavished  the  ’same  skill  as  on  the  domestic 
buildings,  and  had  perhaps  gone  one  step  farther,  and  had 
lavished  somewhat  the  same  artistic  skill  as  he  would  on  a 
church.  He  had  not  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  country 
the  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists  sculptured  and  placed  on  the 
four  corners,  as  was  the  case  there,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  followed  in  other  cases  in  the  neighbourhood  where  barns 
were  erected  at  the  cost  of  this  Abbey.  That  barn  was  not 
so  large  as  many  other  tithe  barns  in  the  country,  and  did  not 
strike  him  as  being  so  large  as  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  belonged  to  a monastery  of  such  an  extent  as  that  of 
Glastonbury;  but  still  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  head 
tithe-barn  of  that  Monastery.  With  regard  to  its  date,  it  was 
probably  built  in  the  time  of  Nicholas  Frome,  who  was 
appointed  in  1420.  However,  this  was  rather  a guess  from 
the  style  of  architecture  than  anything  else ; for,  though 
we  have  a record  of  considerable  buildings  erected  during  his 
tenure  of  ofiice,  such  as  houses  rebuilt  in  the  High  Street,  the 
ale-house  and  bake-house  at  Southend,  the  miller’s  house,  and 
the  wall  the  wFole  length  of  the  south  side  of  the  Abbey 
garden,  the  mention  of  the  tithe-barn  does  not  occur.  Pro- 
bably this  arises  from  the  cost  of  building  coming  under  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  house,  and  not  defrayed  by  any 
special  benefaction.  Taken  altogether,  the  barn  was  one  of 
the  best  preserved  he  had  ever  visited. 

The  Pkesident  said  there  was  a barn  at  Wells,  although 
not  so  good  as  the  one  they  were  inspecting.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  best  piece  of  work  in  a barn  he  had  ever  seen. 

iihe 

The  party  having  climbed  the  hill  and  assembled  near  the 
tower  on  the  top  of  the  Tor, 

Mr.  Parker  said  he  would  only  make  a few  general  ob- 
servations as  time  was  pressing.  When  we  remember  that  the 
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Archangel  S.  Michael  was  stationed  on  the  sunnnit  of  the  Hill 
and  Castle  to  guard  Rome- — that  the  ^‘Mounts”  in  the  two 
respective  hays  off  Cornwall  and  Normandy  are  dedicated  to 
S.  Michael,  no  wonder  that  this  lofty  hill,  which  afforded  a 
suitable  spot  whence  the  saint  could  watch  not  only  over  the 
Abbey  lying  beneath,  but  it  may  be  even  said  over  the  whole 
of  Somerset,  was  here  sminounted  by  a chapel  dedicated  in 
his  honour.  M"e  have  no  record  when  the  chapel  was  first 
built ; but  in  Henry  I’s  time  there  was  a charter  granting  a 
fair  to  be  held  annually  apud  monasteriimi  S.  Michaelis  de 
Torre.”  The  charter  being  dated  April  1,  1127  (the  King 
being  then  at  Bordeaux),  we  may  say  that  the  hill  was  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Michael  before  that  date  and  that  there  was  then  a 
chapel  here.  In  those  days  a faff  was  a very  important  event, 
and  was  a great  source  of  revenue  to  the  landlord.  In  the 
time  of  John  de  Taunton,  who  was  Abbot  in  1274,  there  is  a 
record  that  the  little  church  on  the  hill  was  destroyed.  The 
words  of  the  chronicler,  J ohn  of  Glastonbury,  are  At  this 
time  in  the  year  1275,  on  the  third  Ides  of  September  (Sep. 
11),  the  Chapel  of  S.  Michael  of  Torre  fell  down  by  reason  of 
an  earthquake.”  The  earthquake  referred  to  was  undoubtedly 
notliing  more  than  a landshp,  for  which  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  hill,  namely  limestone  resting  on  a bed  of  clay, 
provided  the  requisite  elements,  and  of  which  the  present 
appearance  gave  evidence.  About  1290  a series  of  indulgencies 
were  granted  for  the  purpose  of  restoration,  and  it  was  no 
doubt  soon  afterwards  that  S.  Michael’s  Chapel  was  rebuilt. 
He  should  put  the  tower  dovm  as  14th  century  work,  with 
15th  century  additions  to  it;  but  they  would  see  that  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  building  had  been  done  away  with, 
and  that  now  only  the  tower  remained. 
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was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  and  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Freeman. 

Mr.  J.  Me  Murtrie  read  a paper  “ On  the  Lamb  Bottom 
Caverns  at  Harptree,”  which  will  be  found  in  Part  II,  p.  1. 

Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  said  he  had  listened  to  the  paper 
with  very  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Me  Murtrie  having  put  the 
matter  before  them  in  a very  simple  and  practical  manner, 
explaining  one  of  those  explorations  which  were  only  to  be 
carried  out  at  great  risk  to  the  explorer.  He  need  hardly  tell 
them  that  wherever  they  got  thick  masses  of  limestone  there 
they  would  be  sure  to  get  great  subterranean  passages  of  the 
kind  described.  The  one  in  question  seemed  to  him  to  be  an 
admirable  type  of  the  whole  series.  The  hollow  made  in  the 
sohd  crystalline  limestone  by  the  dissolving  action  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  rain  water  became  widened  more  and  more, 
until  they  got  the  result  which  had  been  described  that  evening. 
If  it  happened  that  a large  quantity  of  water  converged  upon 
one  point  they  might  have  a most  stupendous  hole  excavated. 
Those  caverns  were  really  great  subterranean  water  courses, 
and  whether  dry  or  not  at  the  present  time  they  were  originally 
excavated  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  caused  the 
limestone  to  be  dissolved.  The  theory  that  the  caverns  might 
have  been  formed  by  fissures  mechanically  produced  would 
not  hold  good  at  all.  That  they  were  formed  many  ages  ago, 
long  before  this  country  had  any  history,  was  proved  by 
the  objects  which  were  found  in  those  caverns,  representing 
amimals  which  were  in  existence  in  this  country  at  those  times. 
They  had  the  arctic  beasts  side  by  side  with  the  southern 
beasts,  as  had  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  geologists. 
He  had  very  great  pleasure  in  adding  his  testimony  to  the 
value  of  researches  such  as  those  made  by  Mr.  Me  Murtrie. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  also  made  some  remarks. 
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Mr.  Emanuel  Green  read  a paper  On  some  Flemish 
Weavers  settled  at  Glastonbury  a.d.  1551,”  which  is  given  in 
Part  II,  p.  17. 

Mr.  John  Morland  called  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  an  old  road  he  had  discovered  in  excavating  at  Northover, 
about  one  mile  from  Glastonbury,  and  wished  the  Society  to 
visit  and  inspect  it  while  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  was  intimated  that  if  time  could  be  found  a visit  should 
be  paid  to  the  road  in  question. 

The  meeting  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of 
papers. 


At  10  o’clock  a meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  which 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Dymond  read  a paper  on  The  Abbot’s  Way,”  which 
is  given  in  Part  II. 

Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  age  of  those  Corduroy  roads  in  some  parts  of  Europe  was 
enormous,  and  alluded  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  found  in 
some  of  the  Swiss  lakes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  beheved 
them  to  have  been  used  until  within  the  last  few  years  in 
Britain.  In  Australia  roads  of  that  kind  continued  to  be 
made,  and  in  America  they  were  very  common.  With  regard 
to  those  in  that  neighbourhood  they  had  nothing  on  which 
they  could  fix  the  date,  although  they  might  have  been  used 
by  the  Abbots  of  Glastonbury,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  before  as  well  as  after.  When  they  came  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  age  of  the  forests  which  underlay  those  turbaries, 
they  came  to  a question  of  exceeding  difficulty, — a question  on 
which  he  had  a great  amount  of  diffidence  in  hazarding  an 
answer.  First,  however,  let  them  examine  the  forests.  Be- 
ginning on  the  sea  level  and  examining  the  submarine  forests. 
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they  would  find  that  they  were  not  confined  to  the  coast  of 
Somersetshire,  but  ran  all  along  the  low  shelving  coast-line  of 
this  country  and  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  all  along  the 
coast-line  of  France,  where  they  would  find  their  traces.  The 
trees  were  oak,  ash,  yew,  birch,  elder,  and  Scotch  fir,  the 
forest  being  composed  of  trees  of  that  sort ; and  if  they  ex- 
amined the  trunks  they  would  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  were  lying  parallel  one  to  another,  and  pointing  with  the 
heads  of  the  trees  away  from  the  direction  of  the  prevalent 
winds.  The  meaning  of  that  was  that  the  prevalent  winds 
blew  them  down.  Then  the  question  came,  how  was  it  all 
those  forests  were  destroyed  ? In  dealing  with  the  destruction 
of  those  forests  they  had  a cause  for  the  position  of  the  trees. 
The  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  the  matter  had  cer- 
tainly cost  him  a great  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  as  well  as  a 
great  deal  of  thought,  but  still  he  had  come  to  a deliberate 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  he  preferred  not  to  take  a mere 
parochial  point  of  view.  The  destruction  of  those  forests  was 
due  to  the  formation  of  peat.  Peat  was  a thing  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly uncertain  rate  of  growth.  It  was,  as  most  of  them 
knew,  merely  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter.  The  rate  of  the  accumulation  of  the  vegetable  matter 
depended  on  two  things-“the  amount  which  there  was  and  the 
rate  at  which  it  decayed.  Those  were  questions  depending 
much  on  temperature  and  moisture.  Supposing  they  had  a 
clear  and  free  drainage ; supposing  they  had  a slope  and  a free 
drainage  down  that  slope,  they  would  have  little  accumulation 
of  vegetable  matter  on  it ; but  if  they  stopped  the  drainage  they 
would  have  an  accumulation,  which  was  practically  peat,  if  the 
temperature  would  allow  of  it.  In  some  cases  that  accmnula- 
tion  had  gone  on  for  an  enormous  space  of  time,  and  then  they 
had  thick  peat  bogs,  sometimes  even  on  the  tops  of  hills.  Peat 
grew  necessarily  in  water,  and  as  its  growth  was  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  moisture  this  increased  jpari  passu  with  the 
growth  of  the  vegetable  accumulation  in  much  the  same  sort  of 
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way  as  when  they  wetted  a sponge.  The  result  of  that  was 
that  when  they  had  a favourable  condition  for  the  develope- 
nient  of  peat,  they  had  that  peat  gradually  encroaching  on  the 
land  until  ultimately  they  might  have  peat  bogs  extending 
over  wide  areas  of  land  which  were  formerly  cultivated.  That 
was  undoubtedly  in  reality  the  history  of  the  destruction  of 
those  forests.  They  found  those  which  were  destroyed  in  that 
manner  were  pretty  near  the  sea  level,  and  in  some  cases  10 
fathoms  below  it.  Some  of  those  submarine  forests  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  forest  which  flourished  at  the  time  when  this 
country  stood  higher  than  it  did  at  the  present  day,  for  they 
knew  that  those  forest  trees  were  not  in  the  habit  of  growing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  mode  in  which  those  trees  were 
destroyed  by  the  peat  was  simply  this  : the  moisture  from  the 
peat  bogs  gradually  acted  on  the  roots  until  they  rotted,  and 
then  the  prevalent  winds  blew  them  down. 

Mr.  Dickinson  communicated  the  following  : — 

The  most  important  archaeological  event  of  the  year,  for  this 
county,  is  the  publication  of  Mr.  Eyton’s  book  on  Domesday. 
He  has  great  and  accurate  knowledge  of  events  and  men  in 
the  times  after  the  Conquest,  and  great  industry,  and  shows 
singular  sagacity  in  putting  together  things  that  at  first  sight 
seem  to  have  no  relation  to  each  other.  His  book  must  be 
read  along  with  that  which  he  published  in  1878,  on  Dorset. 
In  both  he  has  used  certain  tax  returns  which  are  extant  at 
Exeter  in  the  same  book  which  contains  the  copy  of  the  Domes- 
day of  the  five  western  counties,  commonly  called  the  Exon 
Domesday,  to  construct  the  hundreds  of  the  county  as  they 
then  existed,  and  so  help  out  the  identification  of  places. 

These  returns  were  made  in  1084,  two  years  before  Domes- 
day. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  see  the  reason  for  Mr.  Eyton’s 
assertions.  Perhaps  I have  hardly  the  right  to  say  this,  as 
my  reading  of  both  his  books  has,  as  yet,  been  superficial  and 
imperfect;  but  I must  add  that  in  several  instances,  when  at 
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first  I thought  him  wrong,  I have  found  that  he  was  certainly 
right.  This  relates  to  the  general  doctrines  which  he  lays 
down,  and  not  to  his  identification  of  places ; as  to  these  he 
has  had  no  option  but  generally  to  follow  Collinson. 

I have  been  much  pleased  to  see  the  hearty  praise  he  gives 
to  Collinson.  It  has  been  the  fashion  in  our  Society  to  run 
down  Collinson,  because  other  counties  have  better  histories. 
He  is  doubtless  not  complete  or  faultless  : it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  book  has  been  written  nearly  100  years.  When 
Mr.  Eyton  is  wrong,  he  is  generally  wrong  with  Collinson ; not 
unfrequently  he  corrects  him  and  adds  to  his  information.^ 

The  tax  returns  on  which  he  bases  his  identification  of  places 
have  long  been  pointed  out  as  valuable  for  this  purpose,  and  I 
have  been  desirous  myself  to  work  on  them,  and  made  such 
preparations  as  I have  found  possible ; but  I was  conscious 
that  critical  work  on  these  materials  was  not  all  that  was 
required,  and  that  it  was  expedient  to  get  together  the  lists  of 
the  placeS““whether  manors,  tithings,  or  parishes  in  each 
hundred — ^from  the  earliest  date  after  Domesday,  and  compare 
them  with  each  other  and  with  it. 

I have  therefore  copied  out  such  lists  as  I could  find  at  the 
Record  Office,  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  1st,  and  subse- 
quently, and  my  papers  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands 
of  your  Secretary,  with  a view  to  publication  in  our  trans- 
actions.^ I hope  they  may  be  of  some  use,  as  they  certainly 
will,  when  they  show  that  the  clever  guesses  of  Collinson,  and 
the  still  more  able  inductions  of  Mr.  Eyton,  are  certainly  true. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  add,  in  speaking  to  an 
assembly  at  Glastonbury,  that  Mr.  Eyton  confirms  the  impres- 
sion I had  formed,  that  all  the  flat  country  round  Glastonbm’y 

(2) .  Mr.  Hooper  has  told  me  that  Mr.  Eyton  has  corrected  a confusion  of 
Collinson  concerning  two  manors  named  Thorne,  one  of  which  belongs  to  Mr. 
Hooper.  Blackmoor  is  said  by  Collinson  to  be  in  Churchill.  This  Mr.  Eyton 
has  corrected.  His  identification  of  Terra  Oita  as  Ashholt  is  a very  good  guess 
indeed. 

(3) .  In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hunt,  I have  thought  it 
better  to  postpone  these  papers  until  I can  confer  with  his  successor. 
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was  morass  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest—undramed,  and 
covered  with  underwood.  There  is  no  mill  recorded  at  Glas- 
tonbmy,  though  that  at  Baltonshury  is  mentioned  ; and  it 
follows  that  the  artificial  com’se  of  the  Bme  between  But  Moor 
and  South  Moor  was  made  after  the  Conquest.  A part  of 
that  course,  if  my  eye  does  not  deceive  me,  was  cut  in  a line 
with  the  steeple  of  the  Abbey  Chm’ch,  seen  over  the  hill, 
hke  the  roads  from  Butleigh  and  Godney. 

Mr.  Eyton  does  not  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  Glaston  Twelve  Hides  was  not  really  ancient, 
that  the  documents  made  use  of  to  prove  its  authority  were 
wi’itten  between  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  that  of  M^ilham 
of  Mahneshury— -some  50  or  60  years  later.  At  least,  he  holds 
there  was  a jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  in  the  Abbot  of 
Glastonbmy  and  the  Bishop  of  W ells,  in  their  estates,  or  some 
of  them,  as  there  was  undoubtedly  at  Taunton  on  the  lands  of 
the  Bishop  of  TTinchester. 

This  it  is  no  concern  of  mine  to  dispute,  but  I see  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  Domesday,  and  I am  pretty  sure  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Glastonbury  deeds  were  made — I do  not  hke  to 
say  forged ; that  would  be  an  unreasonable  and  very  harsh 
expression — diming  the  mterval  I speak  of. 

When  some  competent  scholar,  such  as  Professor  Stubbs, 
who  has  worked  on  St.  Dunstan,  gives  us  a new  and  critical 
edition  of  Wilham  of  Malmesbury’s  history  of  Glastonbmy, 
with  a carefrd  study  of  the  charters  contained  in  it,  and  the 
other  local  charters  of  the  Abbey,  the  truth  of  these  things 
wiU  be  ascertained. 

So  far  I had  wiatten  before  the  papers  of  the  President  and 
Mr.  Parker  were  read.  There  having  been  no  opportunity  for 
me  to  make  any  remarks  on  these  papers,  I wish  to  express  my 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  Hews  conveyed  in  them.  Mobile  going 
beyond  ^Ir.  Parker,  in  throwing  doubts  on  the  Glastonbury 
charters,  I look  on  Mr.  Freeman’s  view,  that  there  may  be 
much  historical  tmth  conveyed  in  them,  as  most  important. 
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One  of  the  Glastonbury  charters,  which  purports  to  relate  to 
Othery,  gives  the  boundaries  of  some  place  on  the  Otter  in 
Devonshire.  A comparison  of  the  language  of  the  Bath, 
Winchester,  and  Glastonbury  charters  relating  to  boundaries  in 
this  county,  makes  it  plain,  even  to  a person  so  little  versed 
in  our  ancient  language  as  I am,  that  the  Glastonbury  charters 
are  the  latest  and  those  of  Bath  the  earliest.  The  boundaries 
of  Ditcheat  are  those  of  the  modern  parish,  not  of  the  lordship 
described  in  Domesday,  and  seem  to  have  been  written  when 
the  state  of  things  familiar  to  those  who  made  the  local  re- 
turns for  Domesday  was  forgotten.  The  possessions  also 
which  Glastonbury  had  lost,  and  those  held  by  homage,  are 
not  represented  in  the  extant  charters  so  fully  as  they  would 
be  if  the  charters  were  altogether  genuine  and  complete.  It 
is  plain,  however,  that  we  ought  not  to  deal  with  a charter  as 
forged  because  some  one  had  modernized  the  boundaries,  or 
because  the  religious  house  had  caused  new  returns  of  the 
boundaries  to  be  made  and  substituted  them  for  the  older 
boundaries  when  the  charters  were  copied  in  a book. 

I would  suggest  that  our  Society  should  agree  on  a repre- 
sentation to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  that  a new  and  critical 
edition  of  William  of  Malmesbury  on  Glastonbury  should  be 
given  as  one  of  the  publications  of  the  series  under  his  control. 
Professor  Stubbs,  as  the  editor  of  the  works  of  St.  Dunstan, 
is  plainly  pointed  out  as  the  proper  person  for  this  work,  but  it 
does  not  become  the  Society  to  do  more  than  express  its  wish 
generally,  it  has  not  right  to  dictate  the  name  of  the  editor,  or 
what  other  matter  relating  to  Glastonbury  may  fitly  be  added 
on  to  the  text  of  William  of  Malmesbury. 

The  morning  meeting  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Boyd  Dawkins  and  the  readers  of  papers. 

Sht  losjjitats. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  visit  places  of  interest  in  the 
town.  At  the  Hospital  in  Magdalen  Street, 

The  Rev.  W.  Hunt  pointed  out  that  the  style  of  the 

Ne^iv  Serie'Sj  Vol.  VL^  1880,  Part  /.  h 
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building  was  of  the  ISth  century,  it  having  been  cut  down  to 
its  present  dimensions  in  the  14th  century  by  Adam  de  Sodbury. 
It  was  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  Magdalen. 

The  President  remarked  that  at  one  time  the  hospital 
contained  a great  hall  opening  into  the  chapel,  which  was  a 
similar  arrangement  to  many  of  the  infirmaries  of  monasteries, 
as  a convenience  for  the  patients,  and  the  same  arrangement 
was  also  found  in  some  ancient  dwelling-houses.  This  hall 
had  since  apparently  been  divided  into  habitations  for  the  old 
people  of  the  almshouses. 

The  Almshouses  at  the  back  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn  were  next 
visited,  the  principal  object  of  interest  being  the  chapel. 

Mr.  Bulleid  said  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  was  un- 
knovTi,  but  the  building  was  evidently  the  work  of  Richard 
Bere,  the  last  abbot  but  one  of  Grlastonbury. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler  called  attention  to  a recess  in  the 
side  of  the  altar,  and  said  if  the  altar  was  an  original  one  it 
was  very  interesting  to  find  such  a recess,  it  being  used  as  a 
place  in  which  to  keep  the  priest’s  vestments. 

gjitcdicfs  Cluirclt. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hunt  said  there  was  no  doubt  this  edifice 
was  erected  by  Abbot  Richard  Bere,  whose  initials  appeared 
over  the  porch.  One  of  the  chapels  in  the  church  was  called 
the  Sharpham  Chapel,  because  when  the  church  was  built 
Abbot  Bere  attached  it  to  the  Manor  of  Sharpham.  Inside, 
]\Ir.  Hunt  said  there  was  nothing  of  very  great  interest ; there 
was  a clerestory  without  an  arcade,  and  remains  of  a fine 
reredos. 

A window  in  Korthload  Street,  with  fine  wooden  tracery, 
attracted  some  attention. 

Sihc  (Bforjc  gotft. 

The  Rev.  AV.  Hunt  said  that  inn  was  probably  built  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IV,  by  Abbot  Selwood.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  built  as  a guest  house  for  the  abbey ; but  in  his  opinion 
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it  had  clearly  been  built  for  an  inn,  just  as  it  was  at  present. 
The  lower  windows  were  of  later  insertion.  There  was  a fine 
hall  inside,  which  was  approached  by  the  original  staircase 
from  below. 

tribunal. 

Mr.  Bulleid  said  it  was  generally  believed  that  this  building 
was  the  Court  House  of  Glaston  Twelve  Hides,  where  petty 
cases  were  heard.  It  was  traditional  that  there  were  large 
dungeons  below,  but  he  had  never  had  it  explored.  As  the 
floor  was  now  in  a capital  condition,  unless  he  had  some  clearer 
evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  the  dungeons,  he  should  not 
like  to  interfere  with  it. 

John's  (!lhmn[h. 

Mr.  Bulleid  said  this  church  was  built  by  Abbot  Selwood 
in  1485,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  Norman  church.  When  the 
restoration  was  going  on  in  1859  the  bases  of  some  pillars  of 
the  older  church  were  found.  The  earlier  church  appeared  to 
have  had  a central  tower.  The  present  tower  was  built  sub- 
sequently at  the  west  end,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  towers  in 
Somerset,  ranking  third,  the  others  being  Wrington  and  St. 
Cuthbert’s,  Wells.  It  was  about  140  feet  high  to  the  top  of 
the  pinnacles,  which  were  added  about  60  or  70  years  since, 
they  being  formerly  rather  higher  than  they  are  now.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  church  there  was  a very  fine  altar  tomb  to 
John  Atyeo. 

The  Bev.  W.  Hunt  said  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr. 
Merrick,  who  conducted  the  restoration,  that  he  found  the  re- 
mains of  the  central  tower,  and  that  the  present  piers  rested 
on  the  bases  of  the  old  piers.  Referring  to  the  present  state 
of  the  chancel  roof,  Mr.  Hunt  said  it  was  sad  to  see  a roof  of 
that  kind  deformed  by  such  colouring,  and  it  was  a pity  that 
artists  had  not  been  employed  as  well  as  painters. 

The  Society  was  then  entertained  at  Luncheon,  at  the 
George  Hotel,  provided  by  the  Local  Committee.  The  Mayor 
of  Glastonbury  (Mr.  J.  Albert  Porch)  presided. 
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feursion. 

At  half-past  two  o’clock  the  Society  started  on  an  Excursion, 
the  first  halt  being  made  at 


On  arriving  at  this  village  the  party  proceeded  to  the  Fish 
House,  where 

Mr.  Parkee  said  the  house  had  been  called  a cottage  of 
the  time  of  Edward  II  or  Edward  III.  In  his  opinion,  how- 
ever, it  was  far  more  than  a cottage,  and  was  probably  the 
residence  of  an  official  of  importance  connected  with  Glaston- 
bury Abbey.  It  was  probably  built  in  the  time  of  Adam  de 
Sodbury,  from  1322  to  1335,  that  being  a time  when  a good 
deal  of  money  was  spent  on  buildings.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  records  of  the  abbey  expenses  had  been  lost,  or  they 
might  have  been  able  to  find  in  them  something  definite  re- 
lating to  that  building.  There  were  records  of  there  having 
been  large  lakes  in  that  vicinity,  probably  used  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  fish  to  the  abbey,  and  very  likely  that  house  was 
the  residence  of  the  person  in  charge  of  that  department. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  said  he  was  sorry  to 
have  heard  that  the  old  Fish  House  was  going  to  be  converted 
into  cottages,  but  he  hoped  the  present  visit  of  the  Society 
would  have  the  effect  of  influencing  the  owner  to  let  it  remain 
as  it  was. 

The  next  stop  was  made  at  the  Manor  House,  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  George  Look. 

Mr.  Parker  said  there  was  evidence  that  probably  a manor 
house  of  some  kind  existed  here  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Michael  of 
Ambresbury,  for  after  serving  the  Abbey  for  eighteen  years,  he 
retired  in  the  year  1252  to  the  manor  at  Mere  to  rest,  though 
retaining  for  his  use  also  a chamber  and  offices  within  the 
monastery  at  Glastonbury.  He  could,  however,  see  no  archi- 

(4).  See  Proc,  Soin.  Arc.  Soc..,  vol.  ix.,  part  i.,  p.  32,  for  illustrations  of  the 
Fish  House  uiid  Manor  House. 
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tectural  feature  remaining  here  which  would  correspond  with 
a date  so  early.  When  Adam  of  Sodhury  became  abbots  in 
1323,  he  repaired  a great  many  manor  houses  and  other 
buildings  belonging  to  the  abbey.  The  abbey  chronicler, 
John  of  Glastonbury,  specially  mentions  that  he  had  chapels 
and  chambers  at  Mere,  Pulton,  and  Domerham,  constructed  of 
a splendid  kind,  with  other  costly  buildings.  At  Mere  also  he 
had  the  church  dedicated,  and  the  court  there  surrounded  with 
a stone  wall,  with  a variety  of  fishponds.  This  then  probably 
marks  the  date  of  all  the  chief  architectural  featm-es  now 
visible.  He  died  in  1334,  so  that  probably  the  buildings  were 
completed  during  those  ten  years.  The  chamber,  commonly 
called  the  hall,  however,  appeared  to  him  more  like  a solar,  or 
upper  room,  although  it  was  certainly  a very  large  one.  It 
might  have  been  used  both  for  the  purposes  of  a solar  and  a hall. 
The  length  of  the  room  was  sixty  feet.  In  the  window  at  the 
end  they  had  a specimen  of  the  practice  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  glass  was  dear,  of  removing  the  windows  from  one  house 
to  another,  as  the  frames  were  readily  lifted  ofil  The  fireplace 
was  a large  and  interesting  one.  The  south  wing,  it  would  be 
seen,  had  a porch,  and  although  this  part  of  the  building  had 
undergone  many  changes,  the  hall  probably  was  here,  occupying 
the  whole  height  of  the  building,  while  the  solar  was  on  the  first 
fioor,  with  kitchen  and  other  offices  beneath.  Several  altera- 
tions were  made  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Bere,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  hall  was  divided  into  small  chambers,  and  the  large 
solar  served  for  dining  hall  and  court  room.  On  several 
occasions  disputes  seem  to  have  occurred  between  the  Abbey 
and  the  Bishop  of  Wells,  as  to  the  rights  of  fishery  in  the 
Mere  or  pool  (whence  the  name),  and  also  as  to  the  right  of 
taking  fuel,  thatch,  and  other  materials  from  the  moor. 

The  Church  was  next  visited. 

The  Bev.  Hunt  said  the  chancel  was  built  about  the 
time  of  Edward  II,  having  been  dedicated  in  the  time  of 
Abbot  Adam  of  Sodbury,  and  contained  five  Decorated 
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windows.  The  chancel  roof  was  rather  pecuhar,  as  it  was 
more  of  a domestic  than  an  ecclesiastical  character.  The 
nave  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  and  did 
not  fit  the  chancel.  In  the  vestry  was  a curious  wooden  ahns- 
box,  on  a pedestal. 

Mr.  Bulls  ID  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
splendid  peal  of  bells  in  the  tower,  which  it  was  said  had  been 
recast  from  the  old  bells  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 

After  a pleasant  drive  through  the  Turbakies,  where  the 
process  of  cutting  the  peat  for  fuel  was  witnessed  with  much 
interest,  the  party  arrived  at 

and  proceeded  to  the  Manor  House,  the  residence  of  George 
Warry,  Esq. 

The  Bev.  C.  Grant  read  the  following  paper,  written  by 
Mr.  George  Deedes  Warry,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  manor, 

©n  Hlanoii  of 

The  entire  parish  was  formerly  monastic  property,  held  by 
the  monks  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  in  two  rights.  Ernst,  as 
ovTiers  of  the  manor,  which  was  granted  them  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  in  the  year  745,  by  Lulla,  a pious  lady; 
and  secondly,  in  right  of  an  impropriation  of  the  rectory, 
which  was  effected  in  the  25th  year  of  Bishop  Josceline’s 
episcopate.®  Upon  their  manorial  property  they  had  a Grange, 
which  is  described  in  Warner’s  history  of  the  Abbey.  The 
parcels  of  land  are  there  set  out,  and  the  moat,  which  is  now 
called  the  Island,  is  mentioned.  By  right  of  their  impropriation, 
the  Monks  became  possessed  of  the  rectorial  manse,  which  is 
now  Mr.  Strangway’s  house,  and  probably  a good  part  of  the 
old  building  still  remains.  Of  course,  at  the  Dissolution  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  in  1539,  the  whole  property  reverted  to 
the  king.  In  subsequent  grants  the  rectorial  property  and  the 
manorial  property  were  kept  entirely  distinct;  and  whenever 
a fresh  grant  of  the  rectorial  property  was  made,  it  was  always 
(5).  See  two  documents,  No.  20,  in  Dugdale’s  Motiasticon. 
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expressed  to  have  belonged  to  the  lately  dissolved  monastery 
of  Glastonbury,  and  to  have  been  attached  to  the  office  of 
almoner. 

In  one  document  three  items  are  mentioned  as  having 
belonged  to  the  rectory — the  tithe  barn  (since  pulled  down), 
the  dove  cote  (now  standing),  and  a field  opposite  Mr.  Strang- 
way’s  house,  therein  called  Ingrasshay— now  corrupted  into 
Grassy.  The  first  grant  of  the  manorial  property  was  to  a 
man  named  Walton;  and  to  show  how  that  name  has  been 
kept  up,  there  is  now  an  Auster  tenement,  or  right  of  common, 
in  King  Sedgmoor,  called  Walton’s.  George  Kolle,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Devonshire  family,  and  the  London  merchant, 
was  a large  purchaser  of  Abbey  lands.  He  died  in  1552. 
His  great  grandson.  Sir  Henry  Kolle,  was  a very  distinguished 
lawyer.  He  became  Sergeant-at-Law  in  the  16th  year  of 
Charles  the  First,  a puisne  Judge  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  in 
1645,  and  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  that  Court  under  the 
Commonwealth  in  1648,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  con- 
curring in  his  appointment.  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Chief  Justices,  says  that  he  purchased  the  manor  house  at 
Shapwick,  but  it  is  quite  reasonable,  also,  to  think  that  he  in- 
herited it.  However,  to  him  is  attributed  the  building  of  the 
house.  The  greater  part  of  that  work  remains,  but  since  that 
time  it  has  been  sadly  disfigured.  The  dining  room,  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  the  mullion  windows  pulled  out  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
view  to  entertainment  and  comfort,  rather  than  out  of  respect 
to  architectural  taste.  The  drawing  room  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  height  of  the  hall,  which,  no  doubt,  formerly  extended 
up  to  the  lofty  roof.  In  front  will  be  seen  the  usual  dove  cote, 
and  the  moat  was  still  in  existence,  which  supphed  fish  to  the 
monks  on  fasting  days.  Sir  Henry  Rolle  is  said  to  have  gone 
the  Western  Circuit  with  Judge  Nicholas  in  1649.  He  was 
deposed  by  Cromwell  from  his  office  in  1655,  and,  seemingly, 
retired  from  public  life.  Lord  Campbell  says  that  he  died  at 
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Sliapmck,  and  was  buried  in  a little  village  adjoining ; but  wliy 
not  in  Sbapwick  ? The  following  entry  appears  in  the  register 
of  that  parish,  Henry  Rolle,  Esquier,  late  Lord  Chiefe 
Justis,  died  the  30th  day  of  July,  and  was  buried  the  4th  of 
September,  1656.”  The  family  had  a vault  in  the  Church 
there,  and  an  escutcheon  of  the  Rolle  family  was  dug  up  some 
sixty  years  ago,  and  is  still  preserved.  It  formerly  ornamented 
the  coffin  of  Samuel  Rolle,  who  died  without  issue,  and  left  his 
property  to  Henry,  the  first  Lord,  whose  initials  are  on  the 
back  of  the  grate  in  the  hall.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice. 

After  the  Dissolution  a grant  was  made  of  the  hving  to  one 
Dyer,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a man  named  Berkeley  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  During  his  time  there  was  a suit 
promoted  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  between  the  parishioners 
and  himself,  as  the  owner  of  the  impropriate  Bectory,  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  or  they  should  repair  the  parish  Church. 
The  question  never  arose  before,  they  having  united  both 
properties.  I cannot  find  that  a judgment  was  ever  given, 
although  the  evidence  is  set  out  in  a document  to  be  found  in 
the  Record  Office  in  Chancery  Lane.  The  probability  is  that 
the  suit  was  compromised,  the  lay-rector  having  thereafter 
repaired  the  chancel,  and  the  parishioners  having  done  the 
same  for  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  probably  tliis  suit  formed 
a precedent  for  the  practice  or  custom  now  prevailing  in  most 
vicarages.  It  does  not  lie  with  me  to  describe  the  Chiuch, 
but  I hold  that  it  was  re-built,  not  on  its  own  site,  but  on  its 
present  one,  by  the  monks,  just  after  the  impropriation,  which 
took  place  between  1261  and  1274,  in  the  abbacy  of  John  de 
Tantone.  The  name  of  the  field  where  the  former  building 
stood  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  “ Old  Church,”  and  the 
boundary  of  the  old  churchyard  is  distinctly  marked  by  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground. ' On  the  border  there  are  several 
very  venerable  pollard  elms,  in  a state  of  decay.  There  was 
a spring  of  water  on  the  spot,  which,  in  the  absence  of  an 
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outflow^  caused  it  to  become  quite  swampy  and  unsound ; and 
wben  (between  60  and  70  years  ago)  it  was  drained,  human 
bones  were  dug  up.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  present 
churchyard  wall  seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of  fierce 
dispute,  because  its  patch-work  condition  shows  that  it  was 
divided  amongst  the  different  occupiers  for  the  purposes  of 
repair.  The  Kolle  family  continued  to  hold  the  property  till 
about  the  year  1785,  when  they  obtained  a private  Act  of 
Parhament,  enabling  them  to  concentrate  their  property  in 
Devonshire.  For  a few  years  it  was  held  by  the  Templar 
family,  and  then  came  into  possession  of  the  present  owners, 
of  whom  he  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  saj—Stet  fortuna 
domus. 

The  Old  Rectory  House  was  next  visited,  and  inspected 
from  the  outside,  the  present  owner,  Mr.  H.  B.  Strangways, 
being  absent  from  home. 

The  Rev.  C.  GtRANT  said  the  house  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  the  almoner  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  but 
no  doubt  many  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  building  since 
that  time,  in  the  windows,  and  so  on.  The  present  screen  in 
front  of  the  house  was  erected  by  the  Strangways’  family 
about  200  years  ago,  in  order  to  shut  out  of  sight  the  farm 
buildings  to  the  eastward.  On  the  left  of  the  premises  there 
used  to  stand  an  old  tithe  barn,  only  second  in  importance  and 
dimensions  to  the  one  at  Glastonbury,  and  opposite  to  the  barn 
were  the  old  stables.  There  was  nothing  of  great  interest  to 
be  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  house. 

The  Presidej^tt  explained  that  although  the  building  was 
called  the  rectory  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church,  as  it 
had  always  been  the  property  and  residence  of  the  lay  rector. 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  the  Church,  where 

The  Rev.  C.  Grant  said  the  Church  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary.  Colhnson,  in  his  History  of  Somersetshire,  stated 
that  Adam  de  Sodbury,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  from  1322  to 
1335,  rebuilt  the  Church  at  his  own  expense.  No  doubt  the 
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former  Church  stood  on  the  site  described  by  Mr.  M'arry. 
This  fell  into  a dilapidated  state,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
rebuild  it.  Mr.  Grant  was  of  opinion  that  instead  of  doing 
this,  the  Abbot  granted  the  use  of  his  private  Chapel  to  the 
parishioners,  which  stood  where  the  present  church  stands,  and 
that  Abbot  Sodbury  built  the  present  Church.  In  1640  it  was 
repaired  and  restored.  In  1861  it  was  restored  to  its  present 
condition,  according  to  plans  executed  by  the  late  Sh’  Gilbert 
Scott.  It  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  central  tower. 
The  chancel  was  restored  by  the  lay-rector,  Mr.  Henry  Bull 
Strangways,  at  his  own  expense.  The  roof  and  windows  are 
enth’ely  new ; the  window  at  the  east  end  is  a memorial  to  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Bull  Stangways  and  Elishaba  his  wife^ — ^he 
died  in  1829,  and  she  in  1858.  The  chancel  also  contains 
monuments  belonging  to  the  Bull  and  the  Strangways  families. 
On  the  north-west  comer  of  the  chancel  there  is  a tombstone 
bearing  the  names  of  Bichard,  Ann,  and  Catherine  Davidge, 
of  Sharpham  Park.  Catherine,  according  to  the  register- 
books,  died  in  1711.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  of  the  same 
pitch  as  the  original  roof.  In  the  nave  there  is  an  old  waggon 
roof,  which  is  a part  of  the  restoration  of  1640,  and  there 
were  evidences  discovered  at  the  last  restoration  which  show 
that  it  is  of  a much  lower  pitch  than  the  one  it  replaced.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  Church  is  a memorial  window  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Mason,  fomierly  vicar  of  the  parish,  who  died  in 
1863.  On  the  south  side  is  a small  memorial  window  to  the 
Rev.  Ehas  Taylor,  fomierly  proprietor  of  the  manorial  pro- 
perty of  Shapwick,  who  died  in  1827.  On  the  same  side  of 
the  Church  is  another  memorial  window  to  some  members  of 
the  A\'an'y  family.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  a 
memorial  tablet  to  the  Rev.  George  Henry  Templar,  formerly 
vicar,  who  died  in  1849.  In  the  vestry,  built  in  the  wall,  is  a 
stone  bearing  an  ornamental  cross,  which  was  discovered  some 
years  ago  while  making  a drain  round  the  church,  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  lid  of  an  old  stone  coffin.  In  the  porch  there 
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are  tKree  tombstones,  one  to  Mary  Butts,  1636  ; one  to  Captain 
Thomas  Silver,  1707  ; and  the  third  to  a member  of  the 
Swaine  family,  1637.  These  were  formerly  in  the  middle  aisle 
of  the  Church,  but  were  moved  to  their  present  position  at  the 
restoration  in  1861.  The  registers  begin  at  1599,  and  are  in 
a fairly  good  state  of  preservation;  but  contain  nothing  of 
special  interest  or  importance. 

The  Peesident  called  attention  to  the  central  tower  which 
was  not  usual  in  Somerset  churches,  they  generally  having 
western  towers. 

The  next  halt  was  made  at 

iSaliott. 

Mr.  Paekek  explained  that  the  Chuech  was  a comparatively 
modern  building,  and  had  been  recently  restored.  In  the  in- 
terior he  called  attention  to  the  recumbent  figure  of  a priest, 
with  a plain  alb  and  chasuble,  but  without  a chalice  at  the 
head  ; and  also  to  a fragment  of  an  old  arch,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  covering  of  the  recumbent  figure. 

The  party  were  entertained  at  tea  in  the  pleasant  grounds  of 
the  rectory,  by  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Hickley. 

The  old  Bectoey  House,  a building  of  about  the  15th 
century,  was  next  inspected  from  the  outside,  and  the  party 
proceeded  to 

^harjham. 

The  Manor  House  of  Sharpham  is  a building  of  somewhat 
uncertain  date,  although  known  to  have  been  granted  by  one 
of  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Govett ; but  a great  deal  of  interest  is  centred  in  the  building 
in  consequence  of  its  having  formerly  been  the  residence  of 
Fielding,  the  novelist,  a room  in  the  house  being  pointed  out 
as  his  library.  Much  regret  was  expressed  at  the  recent  des- 
truction of  the  fine  avenue  of  trees  leading  to  the  house. 

A drive  through  Street  brought  the  party  to 

where  a halt  was  made  in  the  Street  road,  near  Pontus  Peri- 
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cnlosiiS;  where  the  portion  of  the  newly-discovered,  old  road 
was  inspected. 

Mr.  Mobland  pointed  out  that  the  road  was  twelve  feet 
wide,  well  made  of  stone,  supported  on  both  sides  by  oak  piles, 
about  seven  feet  in  length,  with  a string  of  oak  from  one  pile 
to  the  other.  Much  interest  was  displayed  in  the  excavation, 
and  hopes  were  expressed  that  farther  researches  would  he 
made  into  the  matter.®  Thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Morland 
for  the  trouble  he  had  taken. 

This  brought  the  proceedings  of  the  day  to  a close,  and  the 
party  returned  to  Glastonbury. 

: (f minfion. 

The  party  assembled  at  the  George  Hotel  at  10  aan.  and 
drove  by  the  Tor  to 

gontcr's  gail. 

Mr.  Dickixsox  said  the  earthwork  was  about  15  feet  high 
from  the  groimd,  and  on  the  eastern  side  there  were  signs  of  a 
fosse.  The  earthwork  had  very  likely  been  made  to  defend 
Glastonbitry  from  anything  coming  from  the  east,  TSTien  it 
was  thrown  up  the  groimd  all  round,  except  the  narrow  isthmus 
on  this  side,  was  all  morass,  so  that  the  construction  of  this 
earthwork  made  Glastonbury  perfectly  safe  from  attack. 
MTien  it  was  made  was  a question  he  could  not  undertake  to 
answer ; but  it  was  thought  that  it  was  more  ancient  than 
Roman,  and  that  it  dated  back  to  very  early  times  indeed. 
They  might  imagine  it  as  being  originally  five  or  six  feet 
higher  than  it  was  at  the  present  time.  ^Ir.  Bulleid  had  told 
him  that  the  entrance  to  the  field  was  called  Havyate,  the 
latter  portion  of  which  word  evidently  referred  to  a gate ; and 
probably  at  one  time  there  was  a gate  there  in  an  old  road 
leading  through  Glastonbury  to  Polden.  They  woidd  observe 
that  the  field  in  which  they  were  standing  was  five  or  six  feet 

(6».  A fuD  description  of  the  excavation  of  the  road  at  this  point  will  pro- 
bably be  brought  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 
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higher  than  the  next  field  towards  Glastonbury,  which  led  to 
the  belief  that  there  was  once  a village  close  by  and  protected 
by  the  fortress. 

Mr.  Bulleid  remarked,  that  by  some  persons  the  earth- 
work was  called  Pouter’s  Vail;  but  he  believed  the  correct 
name  was  Pouter’s  Ball. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  both  names  were  really  the  same 
and  referred  to  a wall. 

The  party  next  drove  to 

luttst  feiinmid  dfliuitch. 

The  Bev.  W.  Hunt  explained  the  architectural  features  of 
this  and  all  other  churches  visited  throughout  the  day  from 
notes  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey,  who  was  prevented  from 
attending  the  meeting  owing  to  the  severe  illness  of  his  father^ 
Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  the  Church  was  dedicated  to  S.  Nicholas. 
The  tower  was  very  massive,  built  about  the  time  of  Edward 
IV,  and  showing  very  distinctly  the  best  type  of  Perpendicular 
work.  The  base  mouldings  and  mouldings  to  the  doorway 
were  remarkably  good.  There  was  a stoup  on  the  south  side 
of  the  tower  doorway.  The  carved  angels  in  the  string  course 
over  the  doorway  were  very  beautiful,  and  the  arrangement  of 
niches  on  either  side  of  the  west  doorway,  and  higher  up  in  the 
tower,  was  a rather  characteristic  feature  in  Somersetshire 
towers.  The  west  window  had  a bold  deep  cavetto  moulding, 
with  great  recessing  to  the  glass  line,  and  was  a fine  specimen 
of  the  earlier  Perpendicular  period,  with  very  good  tracery. 
There  was  no  label  moulding,  an  omission  to  be  noticed  pretty 
generally  elsewhere  in  this  church.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower  the  blue  lias  stone  had  been  cased. 
This  was  done  in  1813,  so  that  after  service  the  people  might 
play  at  fives.  The  stair-turret  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower 
was  of  good  bold  design.  The  tower  is  66  feet  high,  and  was 
taken  down  and  underpinned  (the  decayed  battlements  being 
restored)  as  low  as  the  clock,  in  the  year  1853.  The  upper 
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portion  of  the  tower,  particularly  the  helfry-stage,  appeared 
to  be  later  than  the  lower,  and  w^as  certainly  not  so  well 
designed.  The  belfry  windows,  compared  with  many  village 
churches  in  Somerset,  were  poor,  and  the  same  remark 
applied  to  the  buttresses.  The  perforated  stone  louvres 
were  modern,  and  probably  not  hke  what  the  original  ones 
were.  The  pinnacles  slightly  projected  from  the  battle- 
ments, and  the  arrangement  of  niches  in  the  centre  of  the 
battlements  was  rather  unusual.  The  lead  sphe  added  much 
to  its  picturesque  appearance.  There  were  five  bells  of  17th 
century  date.  The  high  closely  panelled  battlement  to  the 
south  aisle  resembled  the  parapets  atWedmore  Church,  but 
wanted  the  grace  of  the  perforated  quatrefoil  parapet  to  the 
nave  of  this  (West  Pennard)  church.  The  porch  had  a modern 
finial  to  its  south  gable,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  tracery  to 
the  niche  was  curious.  The  windows  to  the  south  aisle  were 
good  specimens  of  the  best  Perpendicular  period,  and  there 
was  a stah-turret  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  south  aisle 
leading  up  to  the  lead  flat.  There  was  a priest’s  door  in 
the  chancel,  as  would  be  found  in  all  the  five  chmxhes  to 
be  visited  that  day,  but  this  one  was  very  late  16th  century 
work,  and  an  after  insertion.  There  was  a good  segmental- 
headed Perpendicular  window  at  the  east  end,  the  tracery  of 
which  had  been  restored.  There  was  a north  door  pecuharly 
treated  with  respect  to  the  window.  The  west  window  of  the 
north  aisle  was  out  of  the  centre  on  account  of  the  stam  toret 
of  the  tower,  and  the  rear  arch,  internally  of  crippled  outline, 
seems  purposely  adapted  to  the  situation.  There  was  a plain 
unpierced  parapet  to  the  north  aisle,  with  ribbon-hke  enrich- 
ments and  carved  bosses  at  intervals.  The  north  aisle  was 
evidently  of  earlier  date  than  the  south.  The  clerestory  win- 
dows, with  their  graceless  elliptical  arches,  and  heads  destitute 
of  labels,  though  looking  more  like  late  Decorated  than  Per- 
pendicular, were  really  very  late  Tudor. 

Interior. — The  early  Perpendicular  groining  to  the  tower 
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was  very  good,  the  tower  arch  being  of  the  panelled  type  so 
usual  in  Somersetshire  churches  of  this  date.  The  levels  of 
the  Church  were  the  original  ones,  i.e.,  the  tower  one  step 
below  the  nave,  and  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  well  raised.  The 
clerestory  windows  had  no  relation  to  the  arcade  under,  which 
on  the  south  side  was  very  irregular,  having  a very  wide  eastern- 
most arch,  a wide  arch  opposite  the  porch,  and  a narrow  arch 
next  the  tower.  The  wide  easternmost  arch  obviously  origin- 
ally opened  out  into  a chantry  chapel,  screened  off  from  the 
nave,  with  a squint  at  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch. 
This  squint  had  been  enlarged  late  in  the  16th  century.  The 
arcade  on  the  north  side  was  of  earlier  date  than  the  south, 
and  the  nave  arcade  and  clerestory  were  certainly  later  in 
date  than  the  aisles.  The  nave  ceiling  was  a characteristic 
Somersetshire  one  ; the  angels  were  modern.  The  north  aisle 
roof  was  original  and  very  beautiful ; the  south  aisle  ceiling 
was  inserted  in  1852,  under  the  old  roof.  The  south  door  was 
a good  mediaeval  panelled  one.  The  capitals  to  the  chancel 
arch  were  restored  in  1852,  and  copied  from  the  old  ones ; the 
mouldings  to  this  arch  were  far  superior  to  those  of  the  tower. 
The  beautiful  early  16th  century  rood-screen  had  been,  un- 
fortunately, varnished.  The  cross  was  of  course  modern. 
Like  most  of  the  old  rood-screens,  it  would  be  observed  to  be 
plainer  on  the  east  side  than  on  the  west.  The  aumbry  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  was  enthely  modern,  but  the  piscina 
on  the  south  side  was  original,  but  restored.  The  chancel 
ceiling  was  good  and  characteristic  Somersetshire  work ; the 
pulpit  and  font  were  modern. 

Mr.  Paekee  accounted  for  the  great  width  of  the  arcade 
on  the  south  side  nearest  the  chancel,  by  supposing  a rood-loft 
to  have  originally  existed  here,  the  removal  of  which  necessi- 
tated the  widening  of  the  arch. 

(|ross. 

The  beautiful  churchyard  Ceoss  was  examined.  It  con- 
sists of  an  octagonal  base  of  four  steps,  with  a square  socket. 
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containing  sunk  panels,  sculptured  in  relief,  on  tkree  sides  of 
which  are  emblems  of  the  crucifixion,  with,  on  the  north  side. 


the  initials  R.B.  under  an  abbot’s  mitre,  said  to  be  those  of 


Richard  Beere,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  1493  to  1524,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  erected  this  cross.  The  square,  tapering 
shaft  is  surmounted  by  part  of  the  original  abacus,  consisting 
of  angels  with  outspread  wings,  which  supported  the  head. 


was  next  visited,  the  party  stopping  en  route  at  the  Tithe 
Barn,  a building  of  15th  century  date,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Abbot  Beere. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hunt  said  the  Church  was  a small  and  un- 
pretending building.  The  tower  was  of  plain  design,  without 
buttresses ; built  of  blue  lias,  without  freestone  quoins.  A 
debased  west  doorway  had  been  inserted,  but  since  blocked  up. 
There  clearly  was  not  originally  a west  doorway,  as  small 
churches  of  this  type— z.c.,  with  nave,  chancel,  and  tower — 
did  not  generally  have  west  doorways  in  mediseval  times.  The 
date  of  the  tower  was  about  the  year  1400,  the  west  belfry 
window  being  of  Flowing  Decorated  type ; the  square-headed 
south  window  to  tower  was  a later  insertion.  The  nave  windows 
were  good  specimens  of  the  best  period  of  Perpendicular  work. 
There  was  a stoup  outside  the  south  porch.  The  date  of  the 
Church  was  rather  earlier  than  West  Pennard,  as  shown, 
among  other  evidences,  by  the  plain,  unpierced  parapet.  The 
outer  archway  of  the  porch,  which  was  very  much  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  had  a curious  and  unusual  arrangement  of 
capitals  and  mouldings.  The  rood  stair  turret  on  the  north 
side,  with  its  little  window,  remains.  The  simple  type  of  a 
village  Church  was  well  exemplified  by  there  being  no  label 
mouldings,  except  to  the  outer  archway  of  the  porch.  The 
two  easternmost  rear  arches  of  nave  windows  are  moulded, 
the  two  westernmost  ones  only  chamfered.  The  vaulting  to  the 
lower  stage  of  tower  was  bold  and  good,  but  the  tower  arch, 
unfortunately,  had  been  mutilated,  and  its  original  respond 
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converted.  The  arrangement  of  the  raised  baptistry  (with 
the  Norman  font)  was  good.  There  were  three  bells;  1606 
date.  The  roof  to  the  have,  though  at  first  sight  quite  modern, 
on  closer  examination  would  be  found  to  be  the  old  tie“beam 
roof,  with  additional  mouldings.  The  chancel  arch,  for  the 
period,  was  a very  poor  one.  There  were  two  curious  little 
carved  corbels  on  north  and  south  sides  of  chancel.  On  the 
south  side  of  chancel  were  the  remains  of  the  old  piscina,  and 
the  corbels  formerly  holding  images  at  the  east  end.  The 
east  window  was  a poor,  square-headed  one,  but  in  the  gable 
was  an  interesting  medigBval  cross.  There  were  no  buttresses 
to  the  chancel,  the  type  throughout  of  this  Church  being  very 
simple.  The  chancel  was  restored  in  1873,  and  the  outer 
surface  of  south  wall  cased. 

The  party  then  moved  to  the  Manor  House,  where  they 
were  invited  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Allen,  the 
owner,  in  the  shape  of  dairy  produce,  for  which  he  is  so  cele- 
brated. A fine  cheese  of  a hundred  weight  was  placed  on  the 
table,  and  cut  by  the  President  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Green  remarked  that  in  the  Record  Office,  among  the 
papers  of  the  time  of  Henry  II,  there  was  mention  made  of 
Somerset  cheese.  In  1170  one  Alured  de  Lincoln  sent  in  his 
account,  in  which,  with  other  purchases  made  in  Somerset,  is  a 
charge  for  one  hundred  seams  of  beans,  costing  one  hundred 
shillings  (a  seam  was  eight  bushels),  and  for  forty  weighs 
of  cheese,  costing  £11.  As  a weigh  was  256  lbs.,  we  get 
10,240  lbs.  at  a cost  of  about  a farthing  per  pound.  Again, 
in  1184,  Robert  Fitz-Pagan  renders  his  account,  in  which  there 
is  a charge  for  cheese  bought  in  Somerset,  “to  the  use  of 
John  the  King’s  son,”  £10  19s.  4d.  The  quantity  here  is  not 
named,  but  the  amounts  paid  in  the  two  cases  being  so  nearly 
the  same,  the  weights  would  probably  be  also  nearly  the  same. 

Mr.  Allen  then  conducted  the  party  to  a mound  or  tumulus, 
commonly  known  as  the  “ Toot,”  in  a field  about  300  yards 
from  the  house. 
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Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  said  such  mounds  were  placed  in 
ancient  times  to  mark  the  burial  places  of  great  men.  In  those 
mounds  they  were  supposed  to  live  their  lives  over  again,  and 
to  come  forth  from  them  to  fight  the  battles  they  had  fought 
in  the  field,  if  they  were  warriors ; to  hunt,  if  they  were 
hunters ; or  to  farm,  if  they  were  tillers  of  the  soil.  The 
mound  on  which  they  were  standing  appeared  to  be  a good 
specimen  of  its  class. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  Mr.  Allen  for  his 
hospitality,  and  the  party  proceeded  to 

^altonsbuvg  Chui[th. 

The  Bev.  W,  Hunt  said  this  Church  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Dunstan,  and  for  a Somersetshire  one  was  pecuhar,  consisting 
of  a nave  wider  than  usual,  without  aisles.  The  tower  was 
very  plain  and  rough  cast,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  blue 
lias  stone  having  perished.  There  were  some  peculiar  openings 
at  one  side  of  the  belfry  windows  now  blocked  up,  the  object  of 
which  was  not  clear.  The  stair  turret  was  plain,  while  the 
south  window  to  the  ringing  chamber  was  very  like  that  at 
West  Bradley.  The  fantastic  metal  work  to  the  tower  roof 
was  put  up  by  a village  smith.  There  were  six  bells,  but  all 
recast  in  1804.  The  majority  of  the  windows  had  no  labels, 
and  were  not  moulded.  There  were  several  interesting  mediaeval 
gable  crosses  in  a fair  state  of  preservation.  The  east  gable 
cross  was  particularly  elegant,  and  there  was  a beautiful 
Decorated  ” cross  to  the  south  porch,  and  an  old  cross  to 
east  gable  of  nave.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Church  the  rood 
stair  turret  remained.  There  was  a very  rich  mediasval  drop 
ring  handle  and  escutcheon  to  the  south  door.  The  massive 
mediaeval  bench  ends,  with  15th  century  mouldings,  were  very 
interesting.  There  was  a curious  stool  of  Jacobean  date  in 
the  nave  passage,  which  was  called  the  stool  of  repentance,” 
on  which  offenders  formerly  suffered  penance  during  service. 
The  hour  glass  stand  still  remained,  and  also  a piscina  in  the 
south  nave  wall  beliind  the  pulpit,  shewing  that  there  must 
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formerly  have  been  an  altar  there.  The  nave  had  the  type  of 
cradle  ceding  so  usual  in  Somersetshire,  and  had  been  restored 
and  coloured  of  late  years.  The  ancient  sedilia,  with  shields 
enclosed  in  ornamental  panels— an  unusual  feature  in  sedelia— 
still  existed,  as  well  as  an  aumbry  on  the  north  side  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  rood  screen  was  modern.  There  was  a very 
rich  oak  cornice  to  the  chancel.  Some  very  interesting  deeds 
and  accounts,  with  the  original  seals,  were  preserved,  and 
dated  1547  ; the  churchwardens’  books  commence  from  1663. 

The  churchyard  cross  is  modern,  except  the  figure  of  the 
crucified  Saviour,  which  was  dug  up  accidentally  and  refixed. 

Lunch  was  then  partaken  of  in  a tent  in  a field  near  the 
Baltonsbury  Inn. 

On  the  road  between  Baltonsbury  and  Barton  St.  David, 
Mr.  Dickinson  called  attention  to  St.  Dunstan’s  Dyke. 

^arjon  gatiid  (|huiiih. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hunt  said  this  was  originally  a cruciform 
Church,  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  with  north  and  south 
transepts.  The  south  transept  had  been  destroyed,  but  the 
remains  of  the  foundations  of  it  still  existed,  as  well  as  the 
arch  opening  into  it  from  the  nave  (now  walled  up).  The 
tower  was  rather  an  unusual  one  for  a Somerset  church.  At 
Somerton,  Podimore,  South  Petherton,  and  elsewhere  in 
Somerset,  were  examples  of  octagonal  towers  with  square 
bases,  but  here,  at  Barton  St.  David,  they  had  a tower  octa- 
gonal from  the  base.  In  Northamptonshire  were  several 
examples  of  octagonal  towers  from  base  to  battlement. 
Mr.  Freeman  had  commented  on  this  distinction  between 
the  two  counties.  The  upper  part  of  the  west  window  was 
entirely  new,  replacing  a debased  square-headed  one ; the 
jambs  were  old.  The  west  buttresses  had  been  rebuilt,  but  in 
such  way  as  to  show  they  were  modern.  The  old  Norman 
north  doorway  had  been  taken  out  and  carefully  refixed,  and 
a portion  of  the  south  respond  of  the  chancel  arch  restored. 
There  was  a squint  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  opening 
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out  into  the  tower.  The  font  was  a plain  one  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular period^  and  the  pulpit  of  Jacobean  date.  The  nave 
ceiling  was  the  original  one,  repaired  and  painted.  The  door- 
way opening  into  the  rood-loft  still  remained,  as  well  as  the 
projection  for  the  loft.  Some  of  the  old  seat  panelling  had 
been  preserved  and  refixed  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church. 
The  chancel  arch  was  not  central  with  the  nave.  There  were 
four  bells;  one  of  them  1591  in  date.  In  the  tower  fioor  was 
a floriated,  incised,  sepulchral  cross  slab.  A new  roof  had  been 
put  to  the  chancel ; the  upper  part  of  the  old  piscina  remained, 
and  the  rear  arches  were  the  original  ones.  The  window  to 
the  north  transept  was  a later  insertion,  probably  of  the 
Elizabethan  period.  The  edifice  had  recently  undergone  a 
restoration,  which,  however,  could  be  more  favourably  spoken 
of  than  some  other  restorations. 

Mr.  Parker  said  the  fine  Norman  doorway  had  probably 
formed  part  of  an  earlier  building,  and  had  been  inserted  in 
that  one  ; the  width  of  the  walls  was  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
give  evidence  of  its  being  a Norman  building. 

The  Vicar  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  parish  had  to  pay 
16d.  a year  to  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  which  had  to  be 
taken  in  every  year  by  twelve  men. 

In  the  churchyard  the  remains  of  the  old  cross  were  ex- 
amined. On  the  west  side  of  the  shaft  is  a representation  of 
a bishop,  with  mitre  and  maniple  on  the  left  hand ; at  his  left 
side  is  a wallet,  suspended  by  a strap,  which  passes  over  the 
right  shoulder.  It  is  generally  thought  to  represent  St.  David, 
Archbishop  of  Menevia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century.^ 

Olhur^h. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hunt  said  this  chm^ch  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Benedict.  It  was  not  mediajvally  a cruciform  Church,  but 
consisted  of  nave,  central  tower,  chancel,  and  south  porch. 
Tlie  north  aisle  was  added  about  1859.  The  transepts  were 
built  and  the  Church  restored  in  1850.  The  windows  to  the 

(8).  8ee  Tooley’s  Crouses  of  Somerset. 
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nave  were  very  elegant,  late  14tli  century  work ; but  the  fine 
six-light  west  window  was  an  insertion  of  Tudor  times,  with 
some  painted  glass  still  existing  in  the  upper  portion.  The 
west  gable  cross  is  ancient.  The  fine  porch  was  of  the 
Decorated  period,  and  the  old  gable  cross  still  remained,  with 
an  elegant  carved  boss  in  the  gable.  The  old  hinges  to  the 
south  door  were  apparently  of  the  Decorated  period,  and 
earlier  than  the  doorway  itself.  The  windows  to  the  chancel 
were  the  original  ones,  only  repaired  in  1850;  but  the  east 
front,  the  roof,  the  aumbry,  credence,  and  the  oak  stalls  were 
entirely  modern.  In  the  Perpendicular  font,  the  Agnus  Dei 
and  the  pelican  were  each  twice  repeated — very  unusual  in 
mediaeval  work.  There  was  an  aumbry  towards  the  eastern- 
most end  of  the  nave.  The  treatment  of  the  rear  arches  in- 
ternally to  the  Flowing  Decorated  windows  was  very  elegant. 
The  monument  now  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept 
formerly  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  The  lowness 
of  the  tower  arches  and  the  groining  would  be  noticed.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  tower  was  of  later  date  than  the  lower. 
One  or  two  of  the  bench  ends  were  old,  and  the  rest  copied 
from  them. 

Mr.  Neville  Gkenville  said  the  Church  was  called 
St.  Leonard’s,  but  he  believed  it  was  dedicated  to  the  two 
St.  Johns,  the  emblems  of  both  having  been  discovered  in  the 
Church. 

The  party  were  then  entertained  at  tea  by  Mr.  Neville 
Grenville,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Butleigh  Court;  after 
which  the  President  thanked  Mr.  Neville  Grenville  for  his 
hospitality. 

The  Bev.  F.  B.  Portman  said  as  they  were  now  almost  at 
the  close  of  their  Meeting,  it  fell  to  his  lot,  as  senior  Vice- 
President,  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Freeman,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  carried  out  the  duties  of  President 
during  the  Meeting. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily  accorded. 
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Mr.  Freemax  returned  thanks. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Portmax  next  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Local  Committee. 

Mr.  Bulleid  responded. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the 

Street  ^ias  (S^uarries. 

Mr.  Botd-Dawkixs  was  called  upon  to  make  a few  remarks, 
and  in  doing  so  he  referred  to  the  numerous  fossils  which  were 
foimd  in  that  and  other  liassic  quarries,  alluding  especially  to 
the  fish  and  winged  reptiles,  of  which  fine  specimens  had  been 
discovered  in  various  places,  some  of  them  being  of  immense 
size,  while  others  were  very  small.  He  next  explained  the 
foiTuation  of  the  has  stone  in  the  different  layers  they  saw 
before  them.  At  one  time  the  whole  of  that  district  was 
covered  by  the  sea,  the  only  land  being  the  Quantock  Hdls, 
the  Mendips  being  then  imder  water.  The  various  rivers 
brought  down  to  the  sea  muddy  sediment,  like  that  now  brought 
down  by  the  Severn;  and  that  muddy  sediment — -which  in- 
cluded in  some  instances  a large  portion  of  carbonate  of  hme, 
while  in  others  there  was  less—had  been  transformed  in  the 
lon^  course  of  ages  into  the  stone  which  they  saw  before  them. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gdlett, 
where  some  fine  specimens  of  saurians  and  other  fossils  were 
examined,  and  explained  by  Mr.  Dawkins. 

There  were  no  fiuther  visits,  and  no  stoppage  was  made 
until  the  party  arrived  at  Glastonbury,  thus  terminating  a 
most  successful  meeting. 


ilhe  J'dijal  ^us^um 

was  arranged  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  was  more  tlian  usually 
interesting,  containing,  among  many  other  objects  of  general 
interest,  the  following : 

Saurian  and  Fish  remains.  Plants  and  other  Fossils,  from 
the  quarries  at  Street,  by  Mr.  James  Clark  and  Mr. 
Gillett. 

Flint  Implements  found  at  Street,  Glastonbury,  &c.,  by 
Mr.  James  Clark. 

Stone  Axe,  found  at  Barton  St.  David,  and  Flint  Imple- 
ments, from  Yorkshire,  Mount  Sinai,  Mexico,  &c.,  by  the 
Bev.  G.  E.  Smith. 

Some  pieces  of  old  Armour,  found  about  1850,  in  a chest  in 
Meare  Church,  by  Mr.  J.  Cornwall. 

Staff,  found  in  a stone  coffin,  near  Glastonbury  Abbey,  by 
Mr.  Austin. 

Gold  Nobles,  and  other  Coins,  found  in  Glastonbury; 
Bronze  Figure  of  the  Saviour,  from  a crucifix,  found  in  the 
wall  of  a house  at  Pylle ; Warrants  by  Lord  Feversham,  for 
men,  horses,  and  supplies,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor, 
by  Mrs.  Rocke. 

A fine  collection  of  antique  Glastonbury  Seals,  by  Lady 
Hood,  Mrs.  Austin,  Mr.  J.  A.  Porch,  Mr.  Wrioht,  and 
the  Churchwardens  of  St.  John’s. 

Silver-gilt  Salt,  1606,  and  other  early  Plate,  by  Mr.  R., 
Neville  Grenville. 

Roman  Coins,  found  in  the  Turbary  at  Shapwick,  by  Mr.. 
Warry. 

Old  Map  of  Somerset,  1630;  Marriage  Settlement  between 
Sir  Wm.  Bassett  and  Elizabeth  Franceis,  dated  12th  Chas.  II,. 
by  Mr.  Wm.  George. 
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Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting. 

Letters  Patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  granting  to  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  the  Manor  of  Middlezoy  (dated  at  Gorhambury, 
8 th  March,  10th  year  of  her  reign),  with  all  appurtenances, 
including  “ flotsam  et  blotsam  mares,”  &c.,  by  Mr.  R.  K. 
Meade-King. 

Several  old  Grants  to  the  Wardens  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Glastonbury;  and  Leases,  from  1301,  by  the  Church- 
wardens. 

Bronze  Sword  and  Celts,  found  in  the  turbaries  ; pair  of 
Stirrups,  found  in  Sedgemoor,  and  various  antiquities  found  in 
the  Abbey  grounds,  consisting  of  Spoons,  Glass,  Rings,  &c., 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Porch. 

Leaden  Bulla  of  Pope  Clement  YI,  found  on  the  site  of 
St.  John’s  Hospital  at  Wells ; Leaden  Bulla  of  Pope  Gregory 
XII,  found  in  the  garden  of  one  of  the  Canons’  houses  at 
Wells;  several  ancient  Manuscripts  and  old  Newspapers,  by 
Mr.  T.  Serel. 

Flint  Implements  and  fragments  of  Pottery,  from  the  Tor 
Hill;  Encaustic  Tiles  and  Painted  Glass,  from  St.  Michael’s, 
Tor  Hill ; and  Roll  of  the  Mayors,  Recorders,  and  Town 
Clerks  of  Glastonbury,  by  Mr.  Bulleid. 

Sword  by  Andria  Yarara,  dug  up  about  1840,  in  a field 
adjoining  Nunney  Castle  ; Saxon  Coins  found  at  Wedmore, 
and  Roman  Coins  found  at  Banwell,  Wookey,  and  other 
places,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Sly. 

A Vindication  of  Stone  Heng  Restored,  by  John  Webb  of 
Butleigh,  1665,  by  Mr.  Neville  Grenville. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Glastonbury,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Mineral  Waters  and  the  Glastonbury  Thorn,  1807,  by  Mr. 
Impey. 

Living  specimens  of  some  of  the  rarer  Plants  of  the  turf 
moors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glastonbury,  some  now  almost 
extinct,  by  Mr.  Jno.  More  and. 


ADDITIONS  SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  LAST  VOLUME  : 

The  Archceological  Journal. 

Journal  of  the  British  Archceological  Association. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archceological  Association 
of  Ireland. 

The  Associated  Architectural  Societies"'  Reports  and  Papers. 

Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Proceedings  of  the  Bristol  Naturalists'  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Geologists'  Association. 

Montgomeryshire  Collections. 

Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archceological 
Society. 

Wiltshire  Archceological  and  Natural  History  Magazine. 

Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archceological 
Society,  part  xvi.,  and  On  a Bastion  of  Old  London  Wall. 

Annual  Report  and  Transactions  of  the  Plymouth  Institute. 

Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire. 

Transactions  of  the  Watford  Natural  History  Society. 

Surrey  Archceological  Collections. 

Proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Arch<Bology  and  Natural 
History,  vol.  5,  no.  2. 

Journal  of  the  Derbyshire  Archceological  and  Natural  History 
Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Field  Club,  vol.  4^  no.  3. 

Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Liverpool. 

Memoirs,  vol.  26,  and  Proceedings,  vols.  16,  17,  18,  19,  Man- 
chester Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 


82  The  Library, 

Journal  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Natural  Sciences^ 
Vienna,  nos.  19,  20. 

ArchcBologia  Cantiana,  vol.  13. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  no.  134. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey,  1877. 

Milner’s  History  of  Winchester,  2 vols. ; The  Telegraph 
Neivspaper,  Aug.  llth,  1796  ; The  Morning  Post  Gazetteer, 
May  8,  1799  ; an  old  Print  representing  tlie  German  Par- 
liament; Pinkerton’s  Essay  on  Medals;  Itineraire  de  Rome, 
2 vols.  ; Johnston’s  Dictionary  ; by  Mr.  Surtees. 

Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  7,  part  iii.,by  Mr.  C.  PoACH  Smith. 

On  some  evidences  of  the  occupation  of  the  Ancient  Site  of 
Taunton  hy  the  Britons  ; The  Briton  and  the  Roman  on  the  Site 
of  Taunton ; Peprint  of  A Chronological  Register  of  Events 
relating  to  the  town  of  Taunton  ; by  the  author.  Dr.  Pring. 

Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries,  parts  vi.  x.  xi.,  by  the 
Pev.  B.  H.  Blacker. 

Transcript  of  a Compotus  Poll  of  the  Peceipts  of  Glaston- 
bury Abbey,  1515,  by  the  Pev.  Canon  Bikgham. 

Dr.  Norris’s  Assyrian  Dictionary,  3 vols.,  and  a photograph 
from  the  bust  of  Dr.  Norris  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Taunton,  by 
Dr.  Bring. 

The  Mineralogists'^  Directory,  by  Mr.  Townsend  M.  Hall. 

The  Fall  of  Nineveh,  2 vols. ; Israel  in  Egypt,  1 vol. ; The 
Handwriting  on  the  Wall,  3 vols. ; Poems,  1 vol. ; The  Sea  Kings 
in  England,  3 vols. ; The  Fall  of  Nineveh,  1st  and  2nd  editions, 
by  the  late  Edwin  Atherstone  ; about  80  volumes  of  books, 
and  three  cases  of  Manuscripts  ; by  Miss  M.  E.  Atherstone. 

The  Ferns  of  the  Axe,  by  Mr.  F.  Mitchell. 

Eothen,  by  the  author,  Mr.  Kin  GLARE. 

Photograph  of  Gundulph’s  Keep,  near  Mailing,  Kent,  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Surtees. 

Tom  Balch : a tale  of  West  Somerset  during  MonmoutlC s 
Rehellion,  by  the  author,  Mr.  Geo.  Parker. 


The  Library. 
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Ypriana : Notices,  Etudes,  Notes  et  Documents  sur  Ypres, 
4 vols. ; Essai  de  Numismatique  Yproise ; by  the  author, 
Alph.  Vandenpeeeeboom. 

A paper  On  Abnormal  Geological  Deposits  in  the  Bristol 
District,  by  Mr.  Chas.  Moore. 

The  Boot  and  ShoemaheAs  Assistant,  by  Mr.  Hammond. 

A compleat  History  of  Somersetshire,  Sherborne,  1742,  and 
An  Accurate  Naval  History  of  England,  printed  at  the  same 
place  (purchased). 

Gentleman’’ s Magazine,  81  volumes,  1796  to  1835  ; Somerset 
Archceological  Proceedings,  25  vols. ; Carthage  and  her  Remains  ; 
Recovery  of  Jerusalem  ; Speke’s  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Source  of  the  Nile ; Livingstone’s  Travels  in  South  Africa ; 
Barth’s  Central  Africa,  5 vols. ; some  numbers  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  ; O’Byrne’s  Naval  Bio- 
graphy ; Army  and  Navy  Lists  ; by  the  Misses  Harrison. 

Some  Account  of  the  Oldest  Plans  of  Bristol,  by  Mr.  George. 

Report  and  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Scientific  Students^ 
Association,  1880. 

Transactions  of  the  Berkshire  Archceological  and  Architectural 
Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Norivich  Geological  Society. 

The  Ancient  Sepulchral  Effigies  and  Monumental  and 
Memorial  Sculpture  of  Devon,  by  the  author,  Mr.  N.  H.  H. 
Bogers. 

Ellacombe’s  History  of  Bitton,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Simmons. 

Caer  Pensaulcoit : a Re-assertion,  by  the  author,  Mr.  Kers- 
LAKE. 

Somerset  County  Gazette,  by  the  Proprietor  (filed). 

The  Serel  Collection  of  Somerset  Papers,  con- 
sisting of  about  100  volumes  of  Manuscripts  and  printed  Books, 
original  Documents,  and  Papers  relating  to  the  County  (pur- 
chased by  subscription). 


ADDITIONS  SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  LAST  VOLUME  : 

Boomerang,  Waddy,  and  Club,  from  tbe  L odd  on  tribe, 
Victoria,  Australia,  by  Mrs.  Coles. 

An  Inkstand  of  Delft  ware,  marked  1674,”  and  a 

Greek  Vase,  by  Mr.  A.  Maynaed. 

A Shield,  two  Waddys,  and  a Club,  from  Australia,  by  Mr. 
Fishek. 

Sixpence  of  Elizabeth,  and  a Nuremburg  Token,  found  in 
Billet  Street,  Taunton,  by  Mr.  Davis. 

A Bristol  Delft  Plate  ; Egyptian  Sepulchral  Figure,  brought 
from  Egypt  by  the  Rev.  Bernard  Hembury,  Chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  given  to  Col.  Tynte,  sen.,  whose  daughter, 
Mrs.  Kemmis,  gave  it  to  Mr.  Surtees ; by  Mr.  Surtees. 

A large  Oil  Painting,  “Bathsheba,”  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Porch. 

Some  Coal  Fossils,  and  a speeimen  of  the  Euplectella  asper- 
gillum, by  Mrs.  Munro. 

Cup,  with  views  of  Taunton,  by  Mr.  W.  Maynard. 

One  Franc  Note  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  November,  1871, 
by  Mr.  S.  W.  Norman. 

Specimens  of  Fish  remains,  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
Portishead,  by  Mr.  Townsend  M.  Hall. 

Malay  Matchlock  and  Pike,  by  Mr.  H.  Bridges. 

White  varieties  of  the  Red  Grouse  and  Swallow,  by  Mr. 
Marshall. 

Lamp,  from  Herculaneum ; engraved  Gourd,  from  South 
Africa;  Tortoise,  from  Cape  Colony;  carved  Snuff-box;  some 
Coins  ; four  framed  Proof  Engravings,  by  John  Martin,  and 
two  mahogany  Arm  Chairs ; by  Miss  Atherstone. 

Rubbing  of  brass  of  Andrew  Luttrell,  Knt.,  1390,  in  Irnham 
Church,  Lincolshire ; Encaustic  Tile  from  the  ruined  Church 


The  Museum, 
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of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness,  near  Exmonth  ; portions  of 
Mosaic  Pavement,  from  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  at  Budroum; 
by  Mr.  G.  Teoyte  Bullock. 

A specimen  of  15th  century  Nuremburg  W OiVQ,  purchased. 

Encaustic  Tile  from  Stoodleigh  Church,  Devon,  by  Mr. 
Crawfokd. 

Two  Dresden  China  Plates ; an  African  Toga,  brought  by 
the  late  Admiral  Allen  from  the  river  Niger ; by  Miss  Deacon. 

Some  human  remains,  discovered  in  a tumulus  at  Butcombe, 
1830,  by  the  Bev.  H.  M.  Scarth. 

Thirty-two  Saxon  Coins,  struck  at  mints  in  Somerset,  a list 
of  which  will  be  found  p.  87,  part  i.,  by  Mr.  J.  Marshall. 

A piece  of  Crock  Street  Pottery,  dated  1718  ; and  a pair  of 
Pattens,  from  Jerusalem;  by  Mrs.  CossiNS. 

A piece  of  earthenware,  Three  Merry  Boys,  1697,”  by 
Mrs.  Stoodley. 

Calabashes,  Mats,  Sandals,  and  Tom-tom,  from  the  river 
Congo,  Western  Africa,  by  Mrs.  Shield. 

Antique  Lock,  by  Mr.  Goodman. 

Recent  Sandstone,  enclosing  Turtles’  Eggs,  Obsidian,  and  a 
Tern,  from  Ascension;  Skull  of  Viscacha,  from  South  America; 
Bird  Skins  and  Fish,  from  West  Coast  of  Africa;  by  Lieut. 
W.  H.  M.  Daniell,  B.N. 

Some  ornamental  Plaster  Work,  from  an  old  house  at  Wilton, 
by  Mr.  Nash. 

An  African  Water-bottle  and  Axe,  by  the  Misses  Harrison. 

A pair  of  Rollers  and  a pair  of  Hoopoes,  in  cases,  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Turner. 

Head  of  an  old  Cross,  found  at  Charlton  Horethorne,  and 
another,  found  at  Tellisford,  by  Mr.  C.  Pooley. 

Portions  of  two  Quern  Stones,  and  some  Roman  Pottery, 
found  at  Tickenham  Hill,  near  Clevedon,  by  Mr.  Lee. 

A piece  of  Clevedon  Ware,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Elton. 

An  old  Bronze  Key,  by  Mr.  Brown. 

An  Indian  Bow,  by  Mr.  Goddard. 

Ne^  Series y Voi  FI.  i88o.  Part  I. 
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Conversazione  Meetings. 


A Greenstone  Adze,  from  New  Zealand,  mounted  by  H. 
Kupa,  by  Mr.  Cullen. 

Rubbing  of  slab  in  Backwell  Cburcb  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Cbawortb,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Paul. 

Roman  remains  found  at  North  Perrott  Manor,  by  Mr. 
Hoskins. 

Greensand  Fossils,  from  the  Blackdowns,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Fox. 

A fine  specimen  of  the  White-tailed  Eagle,  shot  at  Stolford, 
January,  1857 — by  Miss  Bailey. 

DEPOSITED  : 

Two  Bronze  Celts  and  a Bronze  Sword,  found  in  the  Tur- 
baries ; Bronze  Serpent  Ring,  found  at  Stanton  Drew ; eight 
Rings,  found  in  the  Abbey  grounds  at  Glastonbury ; pair  of 
Brass  Stirrups,  found  in  Sedgemoor  ; 13  old  Swords  ; Leather 
Bottle,  found  at  Glastonbury;  two  Teeth 'of  Elephas  primi- 
genius,  iomidi  in  the  Mendips ; Ammonite  and  Nautilus,  from 
Lyme  Regis ; by  Mr.  J.  A.  Porch. 

Two  Chelsea  China  Figures,  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Shepherd. 


April  4th,  1881. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  “ On  King  Alfred.” 

April  25th,  1881. 

Rev.  G.  O.  L.  Thompson,  ^AVas  Perkin  Warbeck  an 
Impostor.” 

Mr.  E.  Chisholm-Batten,  “ On  the  Holy  Thorn  of 
Glastonbury.” 


Sist  of  drains. 


PKESENTED  BY  MR.  MARSHALL. 


XT  having  been  thought  desirable  that  a detailed  list  of  the 
X very  valuable  collection  of  silver  coins,  struck  at  mints 
in  Somersetshire,  presented  to  the  Society’s  Museum  by  Mr. 
Marshall,  of  Belmont,  Taunton,  should  be  recorded  in  the 
Society’s  Proceedings,  the  following  catalogue  has  been  com- 
piled, partly  from  the  descriptions  given  by  Mr.  Webster,  of 
26,  Bedford  Square,  London.  It  should  be  observed  that  two 
hitherto  unknown  mints,  Athelney  and  Congresbury,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list.  With  regard  to  Congresbury  it  will  be 
found  that  the  same  moneyer,  Elfwine,  also  struck  coins  at 
other  Somerset  towns,  viz.,  Bruton,  under  Canute  and  Edward 
the  Confessor ; and  Ilchester,  under  Canute,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  Harold  II.  The  same  name,  with  a slight 
variation  of  spelling,  also  occurs  at  the  Taunton  mint  under 
William  I and  Wdliam  II. 

^THELSTAN. 

Langport, 

1.  Obv.  Hh  ^D-EL’XTAN  KEX  To“BBI. 

Inner  circle  with  small  cross  in  the  field. 

Rev.  ^ BYBHTELM*M“o  LANEPOKT. 

Inner  circle  with  small  cross  in  the  field. 

E AD  GAR. 

Rchester. 

2.  Obv.  ^ EADEAR  REX  TO  B. 

Inner  circle  with  seven  pellets  in  the  field. 

Rev.  ^ DEORVLF  INTO  EipE. 

Inner  circle  with  seven  pellets  in  the  field. 
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List  of  Somersetshire  Coins. 
^THELRED  IL 


Bath. 

3.  Obv.  Hh  ^DELR^D  REX  ANELO.^ 

Filleted  head  to  right,  with  sceptre  within  inner  circle. 

Rev.  ^ ^DELRIC  M“0  BAD  A. 

Hand  of  Providence  between  A and  o),  within  inner  circle. 

4.  Obv.  ^ ^DELR^D  REX  ANELO.^ 

Bareheaded  bust  to  left,  extending  to  lower  edge. 

Rev.  ^ EDXTAN  M*/2*0  BAD. 

Long  cross,  with  pellet  Lq  centre,  terminating  in  trefoils. 

5.  Obv.  ^ ^DELRED  REX  ANELO.^ 

Bareheaded  bust  to  left,  a sceptre  with  three  pellets  at  the 
end,  within  inner  circle. 

Rev.  pYNSTAN  M-Q  BAD. 

Short  cross  with  pellet  in  centre,  ERVX-  in  the  angles, 
within  inner  circle. 

Cadbury. 

6.  Obv.  ^ ^DELRED  REX  ANELO.^ 

Filleted  head,  bust  to  left,  within  inner  circle. 

Rev.  ^ pVLFELM  ON  EADANBY: 

Inner  circle,  with  small  cross  in  the  field. 

Watchet. 

7.  Obv.  ^ ^DELR^D  REX  ANELO. 

Bareheaded  bust  to  left,  extending  to  Icrwer  edge. 

Rev.  ^ HVNEpiNE  M”0  pECED. 

Long  cross,  with  pellet  in  centre,  terminating  in  trefoils. 

8.  Obv.  Hh  ^DELRyED  rex  ANELO. 

Same  as  No.  7. 

Rev.  ^ HVNEpiNE  MO  pECED. 

Same  as  No.  7. 

9.  Obv.  ^ ^DELR^D  REX  ANELO. ^ 

Bareheaded  bust  to  left,  a sceptre  with  three  pellets  at  the 
end,  within  inner  circle. 

Rev.  ^ SIEERIE  M’O  pECED. 

Short  cross,  with  pellet  in  centre,  CBVX  in  the  angles, 
within  inner  circle. 

JO.  Obv.  ^ iEDECRED  REX  ANELO.' 

Filleted  head,  bust  to  right,  sceptre,  with  three  pellets  at 
the  end,  within  inner  circle. 

Rev.  ^ SIEERIC  M^O  pECED. 

Hand  of  Providence  between  A and  &>  within  inner  circle. 

(1).  A character  follows  the  0 which  is  sometimes  described  as  X and  RV, 
but  seems  intended  for  a contraction  of  RVM. 
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CNVT, 

Bath. 

11.  Ohv.  Hh  CNVT  EEX  SNELORV. 

Crowned  bust  to  left,  within  tressure  of  four  curves. 

Rev.  3'L‘FpSLD  ON  Bm 

Long  cross,  with,  pellet  in  centre,  terminating  in  trefoils, 
dividing  a tressure  of  four  curves. 

12.  Obv.  CNVT  REX  TfNELORVM. 

Same  as  No,  11. 

Rev.  ^ ^DELRIC  • ON  BANDS'. 

Same  as  No.  11. 

13.  Obv.  CNVT  REX  ANELORVM. 

Same  as  No.  11. 

Rev.  -i-  ^DESTSN  ON  B-SDSN. 

Same  as  No.  11. 

14.  Obv.  CNVT  REX  ANELORV: 

Same  as  No.  11. 

Rev.  ^ EDSTA  ON  BAIA. 

Same  as  No.  11. 

Taunton. 

16.  Obv.  ^ CNVT  REX  ANELORV. 

Same  as  No.  11. 

Rev.  ^ EDRIC  O TANTV. 

Same  as  No.  11. 


HAROLD  1. 

Ilchester. 

16.  Obv.  ^ HAROLD  REX.^ 

Helmeted  bust  in  armour  to  left,  extending  to  lower 
with  lily  sceptre. 

Rev.  ^ EODDRIC  0:N  EIF. 

Long  cross,  with  a panel  in  the  centre  enclosing  a pellet, 
a lleur-de-lis  issuing  from  each  angle. 


(2),  The  first  known  penny  of  this  king  struck  at  this  mint. 
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EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 
Athelney. 

17.  Obv.  ^ EDPEKD  EE.  Half-penny. 

Helmeted  bust  to  left,  extending  to  lower  edge. 

Rev.  ^ ESTMVND  ^DE. 

Short  cross,  with  pellet  in  centre. 


Bath. 

18.  Obv.  ^ EDpEED  EEX. 

Helmeted  bust  to  left,  extending  to  lower  edge,  with 
sceptre  terminating  in  three  pellets. 

Rev.  ^ EEELMEE  ON  BAH. 

Long  cross,  arms  terminating  in  crescents,  annulet  in 
centre,  PA  LX  in  angles. 

19.  Obv.  EADpARRD  RE. 

Bearded  and  crowned  bust  to  right,  extending  to  lower 
edge,  with  sceptre  terminating  in  four  pellets. 

Rev.  ^ EODEIC  ON  BADEN. 

Short  cross,  with  pellet  in  centre,  each  arm  terminating  in 
an  incurved  segment  of  a circle  with  a pellet  at  each  end. 

20.  Obv.  ^ EADYVEAEDVS  EEX  ANELO. 

King  seated  in  chair,  looking  to  right,  crowned,  holding 
sceptre  and  orb. 

Rev.  ^ OSM^E  ON  BAH. 

Short  cross,  with  a martlet  in  each  angle,  within  inner  circle. 

21.  Obv.  ^ EDpEED  E.  Half-penny. 

Helmeted  bust  to  left,  extending  to  lower  edge. 

Rev.  ^ VLEATEL  ON  B. 

Short  cross,  with  pellet  in  centre. 

Congresbury . 

22.  Obv.  f EDpERD  REX. 

Helmeted  bust  to  left,  extending  to  lower  edge,  with 
sceptre  terminating  in  a single  pellet. 

Rev.  ^ EEEpiNE  ON  CONCE. 

Short  cross  within  inner  circle,  three  pellets  in  each  angle 
connected  by  lines,  enclosing  a pellet  in  the  centre. 
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Taunton. 

23.  Obv.  ^ EDFERD  RE  : Half-penny. 

Helmeted  bust  to  left,  extending  to  lower  edge. 

Rev.  BOCA  ON  TANT 

Short  cross,  with  pellet  in  centre. 

24.  Obv.  ^ EADpARRD  RE. 

Crowned  and  bearded  bust  to  the  right,  extending  to  lower 
edge,  with  sceptre  terminating  in  four  pellets. 

Rev.  BRIHRIC  ON  TANT. 

Short  cross  with  pellet  in  centre,  each  limb  terminating  in 
a segment  of  a circle,  with  pellets  at  the  ends. 

HAROLD  LI. 

Ilchester. 

25.  Obv.  ^ HAROLD  REX  ANGL. 

Long-necked  bust  to  the  left,  bearded,  with  crown  of  two 
arches,  a sceptre  with  three  knobs  at  end. 

Rev.  ^ AEGLpiNE  ON  GIFELI. 

Inner  circle  containing  PAX  between  two  dotted  lines 
across  the  field. 

Taunton. 

26.  Obv.  ^ HAROLD  REX  ANGL. 

Same  as  No.  25. 

Rex.  ^ BRIHTRIC  ON  TAN. 

Same  as  No.  25. 

WILLIAM  L 

Bath. 

27.  Obv.  ^ pLLELM  REX. 

FuU-faced  bust,  crowned,  holding  a cross-surmounted 
sceptre  in  right  hand  over  left  shoulder. 

Rev.  ^ lEGLMIE  ON  BADN. 

Cross  potent  within  inner  circle,  annulets  enclosing  PAXS 
in  the  four  angles. 

Crewkerne. 

28.  Obv.  ^ fILLELM  REX. 

Full-faced  bust,  crowned,  holding  sword  over  right 
shoulder. 

Rev.  ^ EDOVF  ON  CRVC. 

Pressure  of  four  curves,  enclosing  a cross  potent,  within 
inner  circle. 
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Taunton. 

29.  Ohv.  ^ piLLELM  EEX. 

' Crowned  bust  to  the  right,  with  lily  sceptre. 

Ren.  ^ lELFpiNE  ON  TAN. 

Cross  potent  within  inner  circle,  annulets  enclosing  PAXS 
in  the  four  angles. 

30.  Ohv.  ^ piLLELM  EEX. 

Same  as  No.  27. 

Rev.  ^ lELEpiNE  ON  TAN. 

Same  as  No.  29. 

WILLIAM  11. 

Taunton. 

31.  Ohv.  ^ piLLEM  EEX  ANI. 

Full-faced  bust,  crowned,  between  two  stars,  within  inner 
circle. 

Rev.  ^ lELFpiNE  ON  TANV. 

Cross,  each  arm  proceeding  from  an  annulet  in  the  centre 
and  terminating  in  three  pellets,  over  a quadrilateral 
figure  with  incurved  sides,  within  inner  circle. 

HENRY  III. 

Ilchester. 

32.  Ohv.  ^ J^eNEICVS  Eex-Ill’. 

Full-faced  head,  bearded  and  crowned,  within  dotted  circle. 

Hev.  STePf>e  ON  IVGL. 

Long  cross,  with  pellet  in  centre,  dividing  an  inner  circle 
of  dots,  with  three  pellets  in  each  angle. 


Wm.  Bidgood. 
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®n  %mh  lottcm  at  laiiptit^, 

BY  J.  MC  MURTRIE. 


/^F  the  many  interesting  subjects  which  the  pursuit  of 
geology  opens  out  to  us,  there  is  perhaps  none  which 
possesses  so  great  a charm  for  the  ordinary  student  as  the  caves 
which  abound  along  our  coast  lines,  and  amongst  the  principal 
mountain  ranges  of  this  country.  The  investigations  of  the 
geologist,  ordinarily  carried  on  in  the  clear  light  of  day,  are 
there  extended  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  more 
difficult  and  inaccessible  the  exploration,  the  greater  the  romance 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  physical  structure  of  the  caves 
themselves,  the  strata  through  which  they  pass,  the  agencies 
by  which  they  have  been  formed,  the  stalactites  which  adorn 
their  roofs,  and  the  stalagmites  which  cover  the  floor,  often 
embedding  as  they  do  the  remains  of  whole  races  of  animals 
which  have  long  since  passed  away,— all  these  command  our 
thoughtful  attention,  opening  out  a wide  field  for  scientific 
inquiry. 

Ne^  Series,  rd.  PL,  1880,  Part  II. 
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The  examples  we  possess  in  this  country  appear  to  be  far 
less  extensive  than  others  of  which  we  read  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  Principles  of  Geology, 
tells  us  that  in  the  limestones  of  Kentucky,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Green  Kiver,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  a line  of  under- 
ground cavities  has  been  traced  in  one  direction  for  a distance 
of  10  miles  without  any  termination,  one  of  the  chambers  being 
no  less  than  ten  acres  in  area  and  150  feet  high.  Nothing 
hitherto  discovered  in  our  own  country  can  at  all  compare  with 
this ; but  amongst  the  ranges  of  Mountain  Limestone  which 
prevail  in  many  parts  of  England,  caves  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  great  interest  are  frequently  met  with,  and  no  where 
can  they  be  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  Mendip 
Hills  in  this  county.  The  caves  of  Wookey,  Cheddar,  and 
Banwell  possess  almost  a world-wide  reputation,  and  are  so 
familiar  to  all  that  nothing  need  be  said  on  the  subject 
here ; but  an  important  discovery  was  made  in  the  month  of 
June  last,  at  Harp  tree  in  this  division  of  the  county,  of  a cavern, 
or  more  properly  a series  of  caverns,  which  are  new  at  all 
events  to  the  present  generation,  and  it  has  been  thought 
a fitting  opportunity  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  this 
Society. 

THE  LOCALITY  IN  WHICH  THE  CAVES  OCCUE. 

To  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  northern  flank 
of  the  Mendips,  it  may  be  explained  that  along  the  base  of 
that  range  of  hills,  from  Litton  to  Yatton  and  Clevedon,  there 
stretches  a fertile  valley,  which  receives  and  carries  off 
the  drainage  of  the  adjacent  country.  Branching  off  south- 
wards out  of  this  valley,  at  frequent  intervals,  are  numerous 
“ combes”  or  ravines  which  stretch  upwards  towards  the  hills, 
and  these  in  the  rainy  season  become  the  beds  of  torrents 
which  pour  their  waters  into  the  valley  below.  One  of  the 
most  romantic  of  these  passes  close  to  the  village  of  East 
1 1 ai-ptree,  and  if  the  visitor  will  follow  its  windings  upwards  to 
wlicrt*  valley  loses  itself  amongst  the  hills,  he  will  find 
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himself  at  Lamb  Bottom,  where  the  caves  in  question  have 
been  discovered. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  surface  to  indicate  the  remarkable 
natural  phenomena  which  lie  beneath,  but  there  is  much  evi- 
dence of  human  industry  in  the  debris  of  former  mineral 
workings  which  abound  in  all  directions,  taking  us  back  to  a 
period  of  great  antiquity.  We  are  here  in  the  heart  of  that 
mineral  country  once  of  so  much  importance  as  to  possess  a 
distinct  code  of  laws  of  its  own ; and  it  might  be  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  this  Society,  to  trace  out  more  fully  than  has  yet 
been  done  the  history  of  this  hill  country,  and  of  the  people  who 
once  inhabited  it.  Passing  by  the  Roman  period,  to  which  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  has  devoted  much  time  and  research, 
we  read  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  F ourth, 
“ the  occupacions  of  the  Mynores  in  and  upon  the  King’s 
Majesty’s  Forest  of  Mendipp  . hath  been  exercised  . . from 
the  tyme  whereof  man  now  living  hath  noe  memorie,”  and  from 
that  time  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Mendips 
must  have  presented  an  appearance  of  busy  life  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  solitude  which  now  prevails  ; but  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  either  from  dearth  of  mineral 
within  easy  depths,  or  from  improved  means  of  transport 
bringing  into  competition  more  favoured  districts,  the  mining 
industry  on  the  Mendips  seems  to  have  dwindled  away,  and 
the  hardy  race  of  miners  who  once  flom’ished  here  has  almost 
disappeared. 

GEOLOGICAL  POSITION  OF  THE  CAVES. 

The  caves  are  situated  in  the  Mountain  Limestone  on  the 
northern  flank  of  the  Mendips,  where  its  beds  attain  a great 
thickness  and  outcrop  on  the  surface,  but  a little  to  the  south 
it  is  covered  by  a thin  deposit  of  Lias  and  New  Red  Sandstone. 
One  of  the  Ordnance  sections  runs  through  Lamb  Bottom  from 
north  to  south,  and  I am  thus  enabled  to  lay  before  you  a diagram, 
shewing  on  a large  scale  the  structure  of  the  hills  from  the  valley 
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at  Compton  .Martin  to  the  level  country  around  Wells.^  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  geology  of  the  district,  I need 
hardly  explain  that  the  Mendip  range  is  a good  example  of 
the  true  anticlinal  form  so  familiar  to  geologists,  but  a reference 
to  the  diagrams  will  show  you  that  local  complications  exist  on 
this  part  of  the  hills.  Instead  of  one  continuous  outcrop  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  along  the  centre,  with  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone dipping  uniformly  north  and  south  from  it,  as  we  find 
between  Whatley  and  Masbury,  the  Old  Red  here  makes  its 
appearance  only  in  isolated  ridges,  which  cross  the  hills  at  an 
acute  angle.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  destroy  the  typical 
anticlinal  structure,  the  Mountain  Limestone  having  been 
thrown  into  a series  of  folds  with  synclinal  valleys,  some  of 
which  the  ordnance  surveyors  have  endeavoured  to  show  in 
the  section  now  before  you.  Lamb  Bottom  would  appear  to 
be  in  the  interval  between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  elevation 
of  North  Hill,  near  Priddy,  and  the  more  extended  ridge  of 
the  same  formation  at  Black  Down,  so  that  while  the  prevailing 
inclination  of  the  Limestone  is  northwards,  passing  beneath 
the  Coal  measures,  there  are  subordinate  to  this  local  dips  in 
all  directions.  The  caves  in  question  occupy  therefore  much 
the  same  position  on  the  north  side  of  the  hills  as  the  Cheddar 
gorge  and  caves  do  to  the  south  of  it,  which  may,  or  may  not, 
have  something  to  do  with  their  origin. 

HISTOEICAL  NOTICES. 

Although  these  caves  are  new  to  the  present  generation,  the 
original  discovery  of  them  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
earliest  account  of  them,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  con- 
tained in  The  Philosophical  Transactions  and  Collections  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1700  (page  369),  by  a Mr.  Beaumont,  who 
is  said  to  have  visited  the  caves  about  the  year  1660.  Mr. 
Beaumont  says : — “ The  most  considerable  of  these  vaults  I 
have  known  on  Mendip  Hills  is  on  the  most  northerly  part  of 
them,  in  a hill  called  Lamb,  lying  above  the  parish  of  Harp- 
(1).  See  Ordnance  section,  sheet  No.  17. 
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tree.  Much  ore  has  been  formerly  raised  on  this  hill,  and 
being  told  some  years  since  that  a very  great  vault  was  there 
discovered,  I took  six  miners  with  me  and  went  to  see  it. 
First  we  descended  a perpendicular  shaft  about  10  fathoms, 
then  we  came  into  a leading  vault,  which  extends  itself  in 
length  about  40  fathoms  ; it  runs  not  upon  a level  but  des- 
cending, so  that  when  you  come  to  the  end  of  it,  you  are  23 
fathoms  deep,  by  a perpendicular  line.  The  floor  of  it  is  full 
of  loose  rocks  ; its  roof  is  firmly  vaulted  with  Limestone  rocks, 
having  flowers  of  all  colours  hanging  from  them,  which  pre- 
sent a most  beautiful  object  to  the  eye,  being  always  kept 
moist  by  the  distilling  waters.  In  some  parts  the  roof  is  about 
5 fathoms  in  height,  in  others  so  low  that  a man  has  much  ado 
to  pass  by  creeping.  The  wideness  of  it  for  the  most  part  is 
about  3 fathoms.  This  cavern  crosses  many  veins  of  ore  in 
its  rimniug,  and  much  ore  has  been  thence  raised.  About  the 
middle  of  this  cavern  on  the  east  side  lies  a narrow  passage 
into  another  cavern,  which  runs  betwixt  40  and  50  fathoms  in 
length.  At  the  end  of  the  first  cavern  a vast  cavern  opens 
itself.  I fastened  a cord  about  me  and  ordered  the  miners  to 
let  me  down,  and  upon  the  descent  of  12  or  14  fathoms  I came 
to  the  bottom.  This  cavern  is  about  60  fathoms  in  circum- 
ference, about  20  fathoms  in  height,  and  above  15  in  length; 
it  runs  along  after  the  raikes,  and  not  crossing  them  as  the 
leading  vault  does.  I afterwards  caused  miners  to  drive  for- 
ward in  the  breast  of  this  cavern,  which  terminates  it  to  the 
west,  and  after  they  had  driven  about  10  fathoms  they  happened 
into  another  cavern,  whose  roof  is  about  8 fathoms,  and  in 
some  parts  about  12  in  height,  and  runs  in  length  about  100 
fathoms.” 

Subsequent  writers  have  also  referred  to  these  caves,  their 
information  having  probably  been  derived  from  the  earlier 
account  already  given,  which  some  have  quoted  rather  in- 
accurately. In  Collinson’s  History  of  Somersetshire,  under  the 
heading  of  East  Harp  tree,  and  in  Rutter’s  Delineations  of 
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Somersetshire,  at  page  192,  they  are  briefly  described,  the 
account  given  by  the  latter  being  very  imperfect. 

In  Buckland  and  Conybeare’s  Observations  on  the  South 
Western  Coal  district  of  England,  published  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Geological  Society  in  1824,  the  authors  briefly  state 
that  ‘Gn  Lamb  Bottom  is  a cavern  mentioned  by  many 
writers.  It  is  not  now  open,  but  appears  from  a description 
of  it  given  in  Maton’s  Western  Tour  (vol.  ii.  page  132)  to  be 
rather  an  old  mine  than  a natural  cave.”  Neither  of  these 
writers,  however,  can  have  seen  the  caves,  and  the  opinion 
here  expressed  is  entirely  erroneous. 

HOW  THE  CAVES  WERE  DISCOVERED. 

There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  original,  hke  the  recent 
discovery  of  these  caves,  occurred  in  the  course  of  mining 
operations,  no  natural  entrance  having  yet  been  traced.  The 
locality  now  called  “ Lamb  Bottom  ” appears  to  have  been 
known  in  the  16th  century,  as  “ Lambden,”  or  “Lambden  on 
Mendip,”  and  mining  was  carried  on  there  at  a very  early 
date.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  local  court  rolls ; and 
the  records  preserved  at  the  Pubhc  Record  Office  contain  a 
historical  incident  which  deserves  a passing  notice.  It  would 
appear  that  in  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Ehzabeth, 
one  “ Thomas  Windesor”  having  been  attained  of  treason,  an 
inquisition  was  held  at  Shepton  Mallet  to  ascertain  what  lead 
mines  at  Lambden  on  Mendip  the  said  Thomas  Windesor 
claimed  to  have.  The  depositions  then  taken  proved  that 
Windesor  held  shares  in  a number  of  “ gruffs,”  or  mines,  in 
and  around  Lambden,  and  that  in  particular  he  held  three 
sixteenth  parts  in  the  mine  called  the  “hard  gruff,”  which 
shares  were  subsequently  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

In  the  course  of  these  early  mining  operations  the  caves  in 
question  were  doubtless  met  with;  but  with  the  close  of  the 
active  period  of  mining,  the  shafts  which  formed  their  only 
access  must  have  got  closed,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  for  several  generations.  Within  the  last  few 
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years,  however,  the  enclosure  in  question,  together  with  a large 
adjoining  territory,  has  been  taken  by  Col.  Bolton  and  Mr. 
T.  J.  Bewick  of  London,  who  have  been  carrying  on  important 
explorations  which  it  is  hoped  may  lead  to  the  revival  of  a 
long  lost  industry,  and  believing  these  caves  would  throw  light 
on  the  object  of  their  research  they  determined  to  find  them. 
Omitting  details,  which  have  already  appeared  elsewhere, 
we  may  state  briefly  that  with  the  aid  of  Captain  Nichols, 
the  mineral  agent,  their  efibrts  were  crowned  with  success,  and 
in  the  month  of  June  last  they  had  the  gratification  of  redis- 
covering the  caves  which  had  not  been  entered  for  nearly  a 
century. 

DESCEIPTION  OF  THE  CAVES. 

Having  heard  of  these  caves  through  a brief  notice  in  a local 
paper,  the  writer  has  had  the  advantage  of  visiting  them  on 
two  occasions,  first  with  the  Bath  Field  Club,  with  Rev.  H.  H. 
Winwood,  and  afterwards,  with  more  time  available,  to  obtain 
material  for  the  present  paper.  To  those  whose  acquain- 
tance with  caves  has  been  derived  from  places  of  popular 
resort,  where  all  rough  places  have  been  made  smooth,  this 
may  appear  easy  enough,  but  such  persons  can  form  httle  idea 
of  the  difficulty  and  adventure  attending  the  earlier  exploration 
of  such  a cave  as  this.  It  has  all  the  freshness  however  of  a 
new  discovery,  and  brings  its  own  reward  in  the  advantage  of 
seeing'  every  thing  in  a perfect  state  of  nature,  which  show 
places  can  never  possess. 

In  order  to  convey  a clear  idea  of  these  remarkable  caverns, 
diagrams  have  been  prepared  from  actual  survey,  including  a 
ground  plan  and  vertical  section,  to  which  I would  now  direct 
your  attention.^  The  approach  to  them  is  by  means  of  a per- 
pendicular shaft,  about  2 feet  square  and  55  feet  in  depth, 
which  the  explorer  requires  to  descend  by  a series  of  ladders 
fastened  to  the  shaft  side,  or  by  bucket  and  windlass  as  may 
be  preferred.  On  reaching  the  bottom  a narrow  passage  leads 
(2).  See  Diagrams. 
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away  through  the  “old  men’s”  workings,  sloping  gently  at  first, 
then  more  abruptly,  the  “ cheeks”  of  the  vein  getting  gradually 
closer  together  until  it  is  difficult  to  force  a passage  through, 
and  at  a distance  of  20  yards  a short  ladder  leads  into  the 
first  part  of  the  cave.  Up  to  this  point  there  can  he  no  ques- 
tion that  the  path  traversed  has  been  formed  by  the  hand  of 
man,  hut  the  explorer  can  have  equally  little  doubt,  when  he 
reaches  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  that  he  has  entered  the  domain 
of  nature. 

The  present  shaft  may  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  by 
which  Mr.  Beaumont  descended.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Nichols,  the  original  approach  was  probably  more  direct,  by  a 
shaft  now  partially  visible  inunediately  above  the  short  ladder 
last  described ; but  in  any  case  Mr.  Beaumont  must  have  en- 
tered the  cave  itself  at  the  same  point  we  now  do,  for  his 
description  afterwards  agrees  exactly.  Although  at  first  sight 
we  appear  to  have  entered  the  extreme  point  of  the  cave,  a 
closer  examination  discovers  a narrow  passage  so  choked  with 
rubbish  as  to  be  inaccessible,  but  which  if  cleared  out  may 
lead  to  further  discoveries.  There  are  also  one  or  two  small 
lodes  here,  the  mineral  from  which  has  been  extracted,  hut 
these  are  easily  distinguishable  from  the  windings  of  the  cave 
itself. 

Proceeding  onwards  in  a downward  direction,  we  traverse  a 
vaulted  passage  with  Gothic  roof  fretted  with  stalactite,  the 
floor  being  either  covered  with  stalagmite  or  soft  brown  mud. 
Near  this  point  two  other  lodes  have  evidently  crossed  the 
cave,  and  a portion  of  the  debris  from  them  hes  piled  upon  the 
floor ; hut  the  old  miners  must  have  had  a kindly  regard  for 
these  caves,  which  we  in  our  generation  do  not  always  possess, 
for  it  is  surprising  how  little  injury  has  been  done  in  the 
course  of  mineral  workings,  which  seem  to  have  intersected 
them  at  numerous  points.  Before  going  far  we  turn  sharply 
round  to  the  right,  and  should  notice  the  smoothness  with 
which  the  walls  of  the  cave  have  been  rounded  off,  as  if 
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by  the  action  of  water,  although  other  agencies  may  also  have 
been  at  work.  A good  opportunity  is  here  afforded  of  ex- 
amining the  roof,  in  which  I was  curious  to  ascertain  whether 
any  crevice  or  shp  existed  which  might  throw  light  on  the 
original  formation  of  the  caves,  but  for  the  most  part  I saw  no 
trace  of  these. 

The  cave  now  gradually  widens  out  and  increases  in  height 
as  we  approach  the  point  A on  the  diagram,  where  we  find  our- 
selves in  what  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful,  although  not  the 
largest,  of  the  series  of  caverns  I am  endeavouring  to  describe. 
It  is  tortuous  and  irregular  in  shape,  so  that  it  is  not  all  visible 
from  any  one  stand-point ; but  from  where  it  widens  out  as  we 
approach,  to  where  it  again  diminishes  into  a narrow  passage, 
it  measures  about  100  feet  in  length,  and  in  the  centre  it  attains 
a height  of  over  30  feet.  While  the  principal  chamber  here 
curves  gently  round  to  the  left,  another  branch  of  the  cave 
strikes  off  to  the  right,  so  that  this  forms  a centre  from  which 
three  passages  radiate,  and  exactly  at  the  point  of  junction  the 
floor  is  completely  blocked  by  a stalagmite  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions— so  exactly  resembling  a bee-hive,  that  it  has  given  that 
name  to  the  chamber  in  which  it  occurs. 

It  is  probable  this  may  have  been  formed  upon  a ground- 
work of  fallen  blocks  of  Limestone,  but  these  have  been  so 
cemented  together,  and  so  completely  coated  with  a covering 
of  stalagmite,  as  to  form  a perfect  cone,  which  strikes  the  eye 
of  the  visitor  who  approaches  it  for  the  first  time.  Standing 
on  the  summit  of  this  cone,  and  casting  his  eye  around  upon 
the  scene  which  here  presents  itself,  no  one  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  its  wondrous  beauty.  From  pointed  roof  to 
polished  floor  the  walls  are  draped  and  bossed,  and  grotesquely 
ornamented  with  stalactites  in  endless  variety  of  form  and 
colour,  and  when  illuminated  by  a strong  artificial  light  the 
effect  is  dazzling  beyond  description. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  although  the  path  by  which  we 
have  approached  has  been  steadily  downwards,  and  is  sug- 
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gestive  of  some  brawling  underground  torrent,  no  water  is  now 
visible  beyond  an  occasional  dropping  from  the  roof ; so  that 
if  tbis  ever  formed  a water  channel  its  supply  must  have  been 
intercepted  and  turned  in  some  other  direction.  I examined 
the  floor  of  this  cavern  very  carefully,  and  generally  found 
beneath  a layer  of  stalagmite  a thin  bed  of  reddish-brown 
earth  lying  on  the  Limestone ; but  in  order  to  show  the 
structure  of  the  floor  with  any  exactness,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  cut  sections  across  it  at  a few  points,  which  would  require 
both  time  and  labour.  In  no  case  was  any  trace  of  tooth  or 
bone  detected,  the  only  fossils  observed  being  a few  stems  of 
encrinite ; but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  exploration  of 
Kent’s  Hole,  and  other  caves,  has  been  the  work  of  years,  it 
would  be  idle  to  speak  with  any  confidence  of  the  result  of  two 
short  visits. 

Turning  to  the  right  out  of  the  Bee-hive  Cavern  at  A,  we 
now  enter  a different  branch  of  the  cave,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  more  narrow  and  tortuous  than  that  we  have  hitherto 
traversed.  The  inclination  is  still  inwards,  and  at  first  the 
passage  is  fairly  lofty,  but  we  soon  come  to  a contracted  part 
through  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  crawl.  Once  through 
this,  the  opening  becomes  larger  again,  and  in  proceeding  in- 
wards the  floor  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a layer  of  the  soft 
red  earth  or  clay  already  described,  which  points  to  a con- 
siderable flow  of  water  through  this  channel  at  some  former 
time.  The  deposit  is  deepest  in  the  middle,  being  rounded  in 
the  centre  like  a well  formed  road.  At  a distance  of  60  yards 
from  the  Bee-hive  Cavern,  this  passage  terminates  in  a small 
cross  chamber  of  some  little  height,  the  floor  of  which 
is  five  or  six  feet  deeper  than  the  passage  by  which  it  is 
approached. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  creHce  must  exist  here  for  carrying 
off  the  water,  but  the  floor  is  covered  with  mud  and  debris,  and 
nothing  else  is  visible.  In  one  comer  of  the  chamber  there  is 
a vein  of  ore,  which  has  fonnerly  been  worked.  In  returning 
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to  the  Bee-hive  Cavern  I examined  the  roof  at  many  points, 
and  could  trace  a thin  joint  rimning  upwards  at  certain  places, 
but  nothing  else  was  visible,  except  its  Gothic  form,  and  the 
stalactites  which  more  or  less  adorned  its  walls. 

From  the  Bee-hive  Cavern  the  path  leads  steeply  down  to 
the  left,  and  so  completely  does  this  great  stalactite  fill  up  the 
floor,  that  there  is  little  room  to  pass  on  either  side,  care  being 
required  in  climbing  past  it  to  prevent  an  awkward  slip  on  the 
smooth  floor.  The  cavern  soon  diminishes  to  a mere  passage, 
and  at  one  point  becomes  so  contracted  as  only  to  leave  room 
to  crawl ; but  it  enlarges  again,  and  becomes  very  steep  as 
it  enters  the  great  cave  at  B. 

This  gigantic  cavern,  which  is  probably  unrivalled  in  this  or 
any  other  part  of  England,  is  rudely  circular  in  form,  and 
about  100  feet  in  its  greatest  diameter.  It  is  dome-like  in 
shape,  and,  approaching  it  as  from  an  elevated  gallery,  the 
visitor  is  struck  with  a feeling  of  awe  and  amazement  as  he 
looks  down  into  its  dark  recesses,  and  upwards  to  its  lofty  roof, 
its  rocky  sides  standing  out  in  bold  relief  amid  the  surrounding 
gloom.  From  the  gallery  to  the  bottom  of  the  cave  is  a depth 
of  77  feet ; and  the  total  height  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of 
the  dome  cannot  be  less  than  110  feet.  In  all  probability  the 
cave  was  originally  deeper  than  I have  stated,  for  the  floor  is 
piled  up  with  immense  blocks  of  Limestone  which  have  fallen 
from  the  roof ; and  this  debris  seems  to  have  accumulated  most 
on  the  oppsite  side  to  that  by  which  we  have  approached,  from 
which  it  slopes  downwards  beneath  our  feet,  where  the  cave 
attains  its  greatest  depth. 

The  descent,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  far  from  pleasant, 
differing  little  from  that  described  so  graphically  by  Beaumont 
200  years  ago.  The  explorer  having  put  one  leg  through  a 
loop  in  the  rope,  is  made  fast  to  it  by  a cord  tied  tightly  under 
the  arms,  and,  thus  equipped,  he  is,  with  the  help  of  five  men, 
lowered  over  the  precipice,  the  rope  passing  over  a pulley  fixed 
near  to  the  edge — but  not  near  enough  to  prevent  it  from 
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chafing  uneasily  on  the  projecting  edge  of  the  cave.  He  has 
to  scramble  over  this  edge  as  best  he  can,  and,  once  past  it, 
finds  himself  spinning  round  in  mid-air,  after  the  manner  of  a 
turnspit,  without  anything  in  reach  to  guide  his  downward 
course.  On  reaching  the  bottom  he  finds  the  irregular 
blocks  of  Limestone  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  stalag- 
mite, which  has  cemented  them  into  a firm  ma^s ; and  where 
shallow  pools  of  water  exist,  it  seems  to  have  crystallised  into 
beautiful  forms  resembling  coral.  In  other  parts  the  floor  is 
covered  with  a red,  muddy  sediment,  and  in  one  comer  there 
is  a considerable  depth  of  debris,  which  has  apparently  come 
from  the  entrance  to  another  cave,  to  be  presently  referred  to. 
Much  excavation  would  be  required  to  prove  of  what  the  floor 
consists,  but  there  are  probably  beneath  the  loose  debris  swal- 
lets  or  passages  communicating  with  other  water  channels 
which  drain  these  hills.  At  present  the  cave  is  comparatively 
dry,  but  it  must  be  remembered  this  is  an  exceptionally  dry 
season,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  what  water  flows 
there  after  heavy  rainfalls. 

The  view  of  this  immense  cave,  seen  from  below,  when  illumi- 
nated by  a powerful  light,  is  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
roof,  although  not  so  rich  in  stalactites  as  the  smaller  caves,  is 
fretted  over  at  intervals ; and  beneath  the  gallery  by  which 
the  cavern  is  approached  its  sides  are  draped  in  heavy  folds  of 
stalactite,  as  we  have  seen  ice  accumulate  under  a waterfall 
in  winter. 

Clambering  up  over  the  muddy  debris  already  referred  to,  and 
mounting  a steep  ladder  placed  at  the  top,  one  finds  an  entrance 
to  a third  large  cave,  refeiTed  to  by  Beaumont,  wliich  has  only 
been  fully  explored  within  the  past  week.  It  is  approached 
with  difficulty  by  a very  contracted  passage,  one  part  of  which 
is  evidently  artificial,  and  is  doubtless  the  driving  done  by 
Beaumont.  The  floor  ascends — proving  that  this  branch 
may  at  one  time  have  delivered  its  drainage  into  the  Great 
Cavern. 
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I have  shown  the  levels  approximately  on  the  section  by  the 
dotted  lines,  but  this  part  of  the  section  does  not  profess  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy  as  the  rest,  which  is  from  actual 
levellings.  Proceeding  onwards  we  enter  an  oblong  cavern, 
about  65  feet  in  length,  10  feet  in  width,  and  of  considerable 
height.  In  this  instance  there  is  every  appearance  that  the 
cave  has  been  formed  in  the  line  of  a chasm  in  the  rock, 
resembling  a mineral  lode  ; but  its  smooth  unchiselled  sides, 
and  stalactite  roof,  prove  it  to  be  purely  natural.  Separated 
from  it  by  a contracted  neck  at  the  inner  end  is  an  extension 
of  the  same  cave,  which  the  explorer  must  approach  with 
caution,  for  he  suddenly  finds  himself  on  the  edge  of  a chasm, 
which,  from  the  sound  of  stones  thrown  down,  is  probably  30 
or  40  feet  in  depth,  with  a similar  height  over  head,  and  20 
feet  in  width ; but  this  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored,  and  no 
further  openings  have  been  found  in  that  direction. 

PROBABLE  ORIGIN. 

Having  described  these  caverns  at  some  length,  it  only 
remains  to  consider  their  probable  origin,  and,  unfortunately, 
this  is  a branch  of  the  question  on  which  I am  able  to 
throw  the  least  amount  of  light.  If  the  floors  of  the  difierent 
chambers  are  ever  excavated,  and  all  their  windings  fully 
traced  out,  we  may  be  in  a better  position  to  form  an  opinion  ; 
but  at  the  best  the  origin  of  caves  is  attended  with  a good  deal 
of  mystery. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  says,  in  his  Principles  of  Geology: — 

There  are  some  caverns,  especially  iu  Limestone  rocks,  which, 
although  usually  if  not  always  connected  with  rents,  are 
nevertheless  of  such  forms  and  dimensions,  alternately  ex- 
panding into  spacious  chambers,  and  then  contracting  into 
narrow  passages,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  can 
owe  their  origin  to  the  mere  fracturing  and  displacement  of 
solid  masses and  nowhere  can  these  words  be  more  literally 
true  than  in  the  example  before  us. 
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The  same  author,  in  his  Elements  of  Geology,  has  so  ably 
summarised  the  various  theories  on  the  formation  of  caves, 
that  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following  passage : — 
“ Each  siiit  of  caverns,  and  the  passages  by  which  they  com- 
mimicate  the  one  with  the  other,  afford  memorials  to  the 
geologist  of  successive  phases  through  which  they  must  have 
passed.  First  there  came  a period  when  the  carbonate  of 
lime  was  carried  out  gradually  by  springs ; secondly,  an  era 
when  engulfed  rivers  or  occasional  floods  swept  organic  and 
inorganic  debris  into  the  subterranean  hollows  previously 
formed  ; and  thirdly,  there  were  such  changes  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  region  as  caused  the  engulfed  rivers  to  be 
turned  into  new  channels,  and  springs  to  be  dried  up.  The 
quarrying  away  of  large  masses  of  Carboniferous  and  De- 
vonian Limestones,  near  Liege,  in  Belgium,  has  afforded  the 
geologist  magnificent  sections  of  some  of  these  caverns ; and 
the  former  communication  of  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the 
rocks  with  the  old  surface  of  the  coimtry  by  means  of  vertical 
or  oblique  fissures,  has  been  demonstrated  in  places  where  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  suspected,  so  completely  have 
the  upper  extremities  of  these  fissures  been  concealed  by 
superficial  drift,  while  their  lower  ends,  which  extended 
into  the  roofs  of  the  caves,  are  masked  by  stalactitic  incrus- 
tations. The  origin  of  the  stalactite  has  been  explained  by  the 
eminent  chemist  Liebig.  Mould  or  humus,  being  acted  on  by 
moisture  and  air,  evolves  carbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by 
rain.  The  rain  water,  thus  impregnated,  permeates  the  porous 
Limestone,  dissolves  a portion  of  it,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  evaporates  in  the  caverns,  parts  with 
the  calcareous  matter,  and  forms  stalactite.  Even  while 
caverns  are  still  liable  to  be  occasionally  flooded  such  cal- 
careous incrustations  accumulate,  but  it  is  generally  when  they 
are  no  longer  in  the  line  of  drainage  that  a solid  floor  of  hard 
stalagmite  is  formed  on  the  bottom.” 

Following  out  the  line  of  thought  suggested  by  Lyell,  let 
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us  apply  it  to  the  case  before  us.  There  probably  existed 
during  the  elevation  of  the  compact  Limestone  of  the  Mendip 
range  an  extensive  series  of  fissures,  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  existing  at  first  as  fissures  only,  into  which  the 
drainage  of  this  upland  country  emptied  itself.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  of  this  on  Mendip  in  the  swallets  which  are 
met  with  in  all  directions,  draining  hollows  which  would  other- 
wise be  lakes ; and  where  these  swallets  are  overlaid  by  sand, 
gravel,  or  clay,  we  find  their  presence  marked  by  funnel-shaped 
depressions,  of  which  the  Devil’s  Punch  Bowl  is  a noteable 
example.  From  these  fissures  the  drainage  found  its  way  to 
the  low  country  much  as  at  present,  only  that  the  adjacent 
valleys  not  being  so  deep  then  as  now,  it  had  found  its  exit  at 
higher  levels ; or  it  may  have  emptied  into  the  sea,  which,  in 
certain  geological  periods,  appears  to  have  washed  the  base  of 
the  hills,  possibly  flowing  up  into  these  same  fissures  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  each  tide.  This  constant  action  of  water, 
carried  on  through  successive  ages  in  certain  channels  through 
which  it  naturally  ran,  and  from  which  it  occasionally  dropped 
headlong  into  deeper  channels — as  in  the  Great  Cavern  at 
Lamb  Bottom—this,  aided  by  the  dissolving  action  of  car- 
bonic acid,  which  Liebig  has  so  well  described,  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  these  cave  phenomena,  although  we  may  be 
unable  to  trace  out  the  special  features  of  each  individual 
case. 

There  is  just  one  other  theory  which  has  occurred  to  me, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  others. 

Where  anticlinals  have  been  formed,  it  is  very  common  to 
find  lodes  or  fissures  which  are  wide  at  the  surface,  but  in 
descending  gradually  wedge  out.  In  the  elevation  of  a com- 
pact mass,  the  outer  rings  naturally  part  asunder  in  the  way  de- 
scribed, and  this  is  a common  occurrence  on  the  Mendips.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  in  synclinals,  such  as  shown  on  the  Ordnance 
section,  the  same  thing  may  exist  in  a reversed  form,  the  V 
shaped  fissures  being  wider  beneath,  and  thinning  out  upwards  ? 
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It  is  at  least  possible  that  some  caves  may  be  accoimted  for  Lq 
this  way. 

How  caves  like  TVookey  and  Banwell  afterwards  received 
the  bone  deposits,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  it  is  un- 
necessary now  to  speak,  neither  teeth  nor  bones  having  been 
foimd  in  the  caverns  I have  described.  The  excavation  of  the 
floor  of  the  Great  Cave,  if  ever  undertaken,  may  yet  reveal 
some  hidden  natural  exit  leading  to  the  low  country ; but 
unless  this  should  be  foimd,  bone  deposits  are  not  likely  to  be 
met  iGth  in  the  Lamb  Caverns. 


<in  somf  .^lemiah  '®eaii^re  at  ilastaitkrj, 
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BY  EMANUEL  GKEEN. 


LTHOUGH  England  has  always  been  a great  wool- 


producing  country,  in  early  times  the  coarser  kinds  of 
goods  only  were  manufactured,  the  best  wool  being  exported, 
chiefly  to  Flanders,  and  thence  returned  as  the  finest  cloths. 
To  improve  our  work,  some  Flemings  were  invited  to  settle 
here  by  Edward  III,  by  whom,  to  protect  the  home  trade, 
both  the  export  of  wool  and  the  import  of  cloth  were  forbidden. 
But  these  settlers  being  ahens,  and  not  belonging  to  any 
Enghsh  guild,  were  designedly  harassed,  and  so  heavily 
taxed  by  the  local  authorities,  that  very  httle  success  attended 
their  coming.  Another  attempt  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  by  the  Protector  Duke  of  Somerset,  who,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  having  received  a grant  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  always  studying  how  to  be  in  favour 
with  the  poor,  began  to  found  there  in  1551  a colony  of 
weavers,  chiefly  Flemings — outlandish,  learned,  and  godly 
men.”  He  appointed  one  Cornish,  the  keeper  of  the  house  in 
Worrall  Park,  to  overlook  and  assist  them,  and  had  just 
advanced  them  a loan  of  £484  14s.,  when  his  attainder  pre- 
vented him  from  further  carrying  out  the  plan.  By  agreement 
he  had  promised  to  provide  them  with  houses  and  ground,  and 
other  rehef  towards  their  hving.^  Each  family  was  to  have 
four  acres — enough  for  two  kine — out  of  Ourwall  Park,  to  be 
held  for  three  fives — those  of  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  one 
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child.  If  there  were  no  child  the  provision  was  to  go  to  the 
next  heir,  who  should  he  named  by  the  sur^dvor.^  These 
covenants  not  being  kept  for  the  reason  above  stated,  and  the 
settlers  being  opposed  somewhat  by  the  natives,  they  soon  fell 
into  poverty,  when  Vallerand  Pollan,  their  Superintendent,  was 
obhged  to  petition  the  King  for  relief,  showing  that  from  their 
having  neither  houses  nor  necessary  utensils  they  were  in  debt 
£131,  and  compelled  to  consume  more  than  they  could  get,  to 
live  unproductively  on  the  money  the  Duke  had  advanced 
them.  Upon  this  the  Kmg  took  up  the  case,  and  through  his 
Council  sent  a letter  to  Bishop  Barlow,  Sir  J ohn  Paulet,  Sir 
John  St.  Loo,  Sir  Thos.  Dyer,  and  Alex.  Popham,  appointing 
them— five,  four,  or  three  of  them — ^to  examine  iato  the  matter, 
to  “ take  order  ” for  the  proper  completion  of  the  settlement.^ 
At  this  time  there  had  arrived  thirty-four  families  and  six 
widows,  spinsters ; the  widows,  being  supposed  capable  of  hving 
three  in  a house,  were  treated  as  two  families.  Ten  other 
families  arrived  soon  afterwards,  thus  making  the  total  forty- 
six.  For  all  these  six  houses  only  were  ready;  twenty-two 
others,  it  was  reported,  could  be  made  habitable  with  cost,  but 
at  the  time  they  had  neither  roofs,  doors,  nor  windows.  Six- 
teen more  were  necessary,  and  towards  these  there  were 
" certain  void  rooms  where  houses  had  been,”  some  walls  yet 
standing  where  “ divers  could  be  made  ” within  the  late 
monastery,  which  would  help  to  lessen  the  charge  of  buildmg. 
There  were  also  reported,  as  available,  some  steps  of  stone  and 
timber  in  the  late  Abbey,  ^^save  such  as  may  be  preserved 
from  further  spoil.” ^ The  Commissioners,  however,  stayed  ” 
the  use  of  these  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Council  could  be 
known,  reporting  that  they  found  the  strangers  very  godly, 
honest,  poor  folk,  of  quiet  and  sober  conversation,  and  showing 
themselves  ever  willing  and  ready  to  iastruct  and  teach  young 

(2) .  State  Papers,  Edward  VI,  vol.  xiv.  No.  13. 
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children  and  others  their  craft  and  occupations.  They  judged, 
therefore,  that  the  settlement  was  hkely  to  bring  great  com- 
modity to  the  commonweal  ” of  those  parts.® 

The  building  operations  were  at  once  commenced,  but  not 
being  pursued  with  a “diligent  and  skilled  oversight,”  one 
Robert  Hiet,  of  Street,  was  joined  with  the  Superintendent 
Pollan,  to  see  it  better  done,  and  to  “ compoimd  ” with  any 
who  would  sell  a lease  ; whilst  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  surveyor  of 
the  place,  was  to  see  that  any  houses  becoming  void  should  be 
appomted  to  the  strangers.  F or  the  houses  ready  the  old  rent 
was  to  be  paid,  and  for  those  made  ready  after  Easter,  rent 
was  offered  from  “the  next  half-year  after  they  should  be 
ready.”  The  park  of  Worrall  (“  Our  WaU,”  as  Pollan,  in  his 
petition,  calls  it;  “ O’rwaU,”  as  one  of  the  Council  writes  it®), 
— -consisting  of  about  200  acres,  of  which  sixty  were  great  wood 
of  no  use  as  pasture,  the  rest,  part  wood,  and  part  good 
pasture  and  low  meadow- — was  found  not  sufficient  to  carry  two 
kine  to  each  family;  the  herbage  was  therefore  given  in  com- 
mon, as  no  other  land  could  be  had,  and  the  division  left  to  the 
Superintendent  and  the  settlers  themselves,  the  rental  being 
£10  per  annum,  beginning  at  Michaelmas.  Mr.  Cornish  was 
discharged  of  the  said  park  and  all  other  things  within  the 
Abbey  that  would  serve  for  the  usage  of  the  said  strangers,” 
and  the  140  deer  within  it  were  to  be  bestowed  elsewhere. 
But  Mr.  Cornish,  who  had  proved  “ deceitful  and  false,”  and 
had  “ dealt  ill  ” with  his  new  neighbours,  “ presented  a right  ” 
to  the  keeping  of  the  park,  affirming  that  he  had  nothing  else. 
Pollan,  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  him,  petitioned  direct  to  the 
Council,  by  whom  he  was  upheld,  and  orders  were  sent  down 
to  that  effect ; but  Cornish  persisting,  by  offering  to  pro^dde 
elsewhere  for  thirty-six  families  before  Lady  Day,  managed  to 
retain  possession  and  prevent  the  removal  of  the  deer,  and  so 
both  parties  used  the  land  together  for  the  time.  Besides  the 

(5) .  State  Papers,  Ed.  VI,  vol.  xiii.  No.  74. 
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park,  tke  garden  ground  of  two  acres  on  tlie  “ house  side  ” of 
the  church— the  “ north  side  ” of  the  late  Abbey — ^was  to  be 
allotted  to  those  who  had  no  other  garden,  and  the  Super- 
intendent was  to  have  for  his  dwelling  the  house  behind  the 
church,  called  the  Priory,  with  some  honest  stipend  for  the 
maintenance  of  himself  and  family.  Two  dye-houses,  at  a 
rent  of  £4  yearly,  for  dymg  and  calendering  their  worsteds, 
were  next  appointed  them,  within  the  Monastery,  where  the 
brew-house  and  bake-house  were,  on  the  “ south  side  of  the  said 
Monastery,  and  be-inclosed  with  a stone  wall.”^  Timber  and 
stone  were  assigned  them  at  the  King’s  charge,  for  setting 
within  their  houses  their  looms,  cauldrons,  and  other  neces- 
saries for  their  families— they  bearing  the  charge  of  setting  the 
same  ; but  it  was  carefully  ordered  that  this  provision  should  be 
only  for  those  who  were  “ of  the  mystery  of  making  worsteds 
and  such  hke,”  viz.,  weavers,  dyers,  spinners,  kjnners,  &c. 

As  a supply  of  ready  money  was  also  imperative,  an  order 
was  sent  to  Wm.  Crouche,  receypnour  ” of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset’s  revenues  in  Somerset,  to  pay  to  the  Superintendent 
£340,  at  such  times  as  should  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners.^ Three  hundred  pounds  were  for  the  community 
generally  to  be  repaid,  and  forty  pounds  for  the  Superintendent, 
“ in  reward  towards  his  h\Tng  and  charge  for  the  year  past.” 
They  next  asked  for  a further  sum  of  £700,  making  the  debt 
£1,000 ; three  hundred  to  be  employed  to  buy  wool,  five 
hundred  for  “ oade,”  “mather,”  copperas,  brasseU,  alum,  and 
other  things  for  their  colours,  and  two  hundred  for  labour,  for 
payment  of  loom  makers,  spinsters,  and  others  working  at 
their  occupations.  F or  this  they  offered  as  security  the  bond 
of  their  Superintendent  and  five  others — the  best  of  them,” 
the  said  five  not  to  leave  the  realm  without  the  King’s  Hcense 
before  the  debt  was  paid  ; and  in  case  of  the  death  of  either 
of  the  bondsmen,  another  was  to  be  bound  in  his  place.  Defi- 
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nite  days  for  repayment  in  ten  years  were  also  named,  viz., 
£100  at  Easter  yearly,  until  the  whole  should  be  cancelled. 
With  this  they  begged  a remission  of  the  debt  due  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  as  “ in  consideration  of  the  lack  of  houses 
and  necessaries  promised  them,”  they  had  been  obhged  to  live 
upon  it;  but  they  offered  to  pay  £130,  the  value  of  all  the 
worsted  they  had  made  since  their  coming,  that  sum  to  be 
added  to  the  thousand  pounds,  and  repaid  on  the  eleventh 
year. 

Being  thus  in  debt,  they  wisely  sought  all  possible  advant^ 
ages  to  recoup  themselves  with  certain  privileges  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  “mystery.”  They  all  obtained  letters 
of  “Denization,”^  and  asked  for  a confirmation  of  their  Craft 
Letters  Patent,  with  the  reassurance  of  their  houses,  park,  and 
gardens.  To  have  a hall  for  the  examination  of  the  true 
making  of  their  “ sayes  ” and  worsteds,  with  authority  to  pro- 
ceed against  offenders  according  to  the  custom  of  other  places 
on  the  other  side  of  the  seas,  “where  the  like  mystery  is 
occupied.”  They  desired  to  choose  yearly  five  persons  to  be 
their  Warden  and  Overseers,  against  whose  determinations 
there  should  be  no  appeal ; that  the  like  occupation  should 
not  be  used  in  any  other  place  in  the  realm  for  the  space  of 
ten  years — not  until  the  King’s  debt  was  fully  satisfied ; to 
have  all  materials  for  their  work  imported  Customs  free,  but 
to  pay  ordinary  duty  on  anything  exported ; to  be  allowed 
to  sell  their  produce  “at  the  best  commodity;”  to  be  as  free, 
and  to  have  like  liberties  in  buying  wool,  and  otherwise,  as 
the  drapers  had ; to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  liberties  as 
other  clothiers  and  dyers  of  the  realm,  and  for  all  taxes  to  be 
accounted  and  treated  as  Englishmen,  and  to  pay  no  more 
than  Englishmen.  These  requests  being  conceded,  they  were 
granted  also  the  use  of  their  own  order  and  discipline  in  their 
churches,  according  to  a book  called  Liturgia,  a copy  of  which 
was  sent  up  to  the  Council,  and  Vallerand  Pollan,  “a  man  of 
(9).  Patent  Rolls,  5th  Edward  VI,  part  4. 
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great  wortli,  both  for  learning  and  integrity,”  was  confirmed 
in  his  office  of  Superintendent.^® 

Thus,  taking  a lesson  from  the  fate  of  their  predecessors, 
they  got  themselves  naturalized,  and  incorporated  by  Royal 
patent,  and  so  became  an  English  guild—if  not  entirely  free 
from  the  spite  of  jealousy,  at  least  fairly  safe  from  opposition 
for  ten  years. 

The  great  sums  ” of  money  demanded,  and  the  trouble 
the  whole  matter  gave,  seemed  to  some  to  be  more  than  the 
experiment  was  likely  to  be  worth,  especially  when  remem- 
bering that  the  days  were  long  ” for  the  repayment  of  the 
loan.  The  Commissioners,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and 
considered  that  whatever  was  due  to  them,  or  whatever  sum 
was  expended,  all  would  be  very  well  employed.  They 
reported  now,  as  the  result  of  this  confidence  and  their  own 
care  and  attention,  that  the  party  was  diligent  and  prosperous, 
careful  in  bringing  up  their  youth  to  labour,  and  so  ever 
willing  to  instruct  the  natives,  that  many  could  already  spin 
and  handle  their  work  as  well  as  their  teachers.^^ 

Thus  is  seen  the  first  use  made  of  the  Abbey  after  the  Dis- 
solution. On  the  death  of  Edward  VI  the  strangers  lost 
their  protector,  and  on  the  accession  of  Mary  they  quitted 
England  and  went  to  Frankfort.  They  seem  to  have  lefthttle 
or  no  local  mark  behind  them,  except,  perhaps,  an  alms  dish 
of  laten  or  rolled  brass,  bearing  a Flemish  legend,  with  Saint 
George  and  the  dragon  repousse,  apparently  the  work  of  one 
of  them,  a gift  for  good  will  and  good  luck  to  St.  John’s 
Church,  wherein  it  still  remains. 

It  would  be  interesting  now  to  follow  out  the  influence  of 
this  settlement  on  our  manufactures,  especially  on  our  western 
fine  cloths;  but  this  woidd  change  the  subject  too  much  for 
present  space.  Two  questions,  however,  attract  notice,  about 
which  a few  words  may  be  added.  Strype  says  of  these 
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strangers  that  they  made  “ kersies  and  cloth  of  that  nature 
as  I conjecture.”  That  is,  their  occupation  being  kept  a 
“ mystery,”  they  made  something  about  which  he  knew 
nothing,  and  that,  as  here  shown  in  their  own  words,  was  “saye.” 
The  old  dictionaries  give  this  as  a thin  sort  of  silk  stuff,  or 
cloth.  There  was  also  an  inferior  stuff,  a mixture  of  silk  and 
wool,  called  sayette,  as  we  have  now  satin  and  satinette.  In 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  the  word  appears  applied  to 
some  sort  of  serge  ; thus  there  were  sayes,  double  sayes,  “ mild” 
sayes,  and  serge,  of  woollen  stuff,  paying  differential  duties  ; 
and  there  was  also  silk  saye,  which  paid  the  heavy  impost  of 
£l  per  yard.  In  the  lists  of  church  goods  of  pre-Reformation 
times,  saye  is  often  mentioned— -red,  blue,  and  black.  Similar 
articles  are  sometimes  of  velvet  and  sometimes  of  saye.  There 
were  palls  of  red  saye,  vestments  of  saye,  and  hearse  cloths 
of  saye.  If  the  saye  (sole)  made  at  Glaston  was  in  any  part 
of  silk,  in  accordance  with  the  then  general  meaning  of  the 
word,  this  would  be  the  first  silk  working  in  England ; and  so 
we  get  from  the  coming  of  these  strangers  the  beginning  of 
another  local  speciahty  in  manufactures. 

The  other  question  i^  the  origin  of  the  name  Worrall  Park, 
which  is  derived  usually  from  W eary-all ; this,  in  turn,  said  to 
originate  from  J oseph  of  Arimathea  getting  weary  thereabouts. 
The  only  authority  for  this  piece  of  simphcity  is  that  an  inn- 
keeper, at  some  time,  told  some  one  the  story.  Mr.  Jones,  in 
a paper  on  “Topographical  Etymology,” has  attempted  to 
derive  it  from  yr  allt,  meaning  the  wood.  There  were  in  the 
park,  as  already  mentioned,  sixty  acres  of  wood  ; but  this 
could  hardly  be  so  unique  a circumstance,  especially  in  the 
time  of  our  early  ancestors,  as  to  warrant  so  special  a desig- 
nation. The  name,  as  written  in  Pollan’s  petition,  is  Our 
Wall;  a large  IF  being  used  for  Wall.  One  of  the  Council 
writes  it  O’^Wall,  the  r being  placed  over  the  O— showing,  as 
customary  at  the  time,  that  some  letter  or  letters  were  omitted ; 
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and,  like  Pollan,  lie  uses  a large  JV  for  Wall,  as  if  it  were  a 
separate  word.  Another  writes  it  O’rwall,  with  an  apostrophe  ; 
thus  again  marking  an  acknowledged  omission — this  being  also 
remarkable  as  a very  early  instance  of  the  comma  used  for 
that  purpose.  It  would  seem  that  the  present  existing  tradition 
is  altogether  of  recent  origin,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
solution the  place  was  known  as  O’rwall  Park;  clearly  from 
Over  Wall,  the  park  over  the  wall-^as  distinguishing  it  from 
the  smaller  enclosure,  the  home  park,  within  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  the  monastery.  In  habitual  and  daily  rapid  utter- 
ance, as  will  be  quickly  discovered  on  making  the  attempt,  the 
prommciation  of  O’rwall,  by  a very  simple  differentiation,  as  a 
labial  necessity,  glides  easily  and  smoothly  into  W orrall. 


GLASTON  BU  RY  ABBEY. 
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BY  JAMES  PARKER,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 


The  following  summary  of  the  lecture  includes  the  observations 
made  on  the  spot,  together  with  further  historical  details^  and 
references  to  the  sources  from  which  they  are  obtained. 


S.  JOSEPH’S  CHAPEL. 

~T  NEED  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  the  legends  of  the  early 
churches  of  Glastonbury:  how  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is 
said  to  have  built  a church  here  of  wood  in  a.d.  63,  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  and  how  Phaganus  and  Diruvianus 
built  another  of  stone,  in  honour  of  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul,  in 
A.D.  166 ; how  S.  David  built  another,  and  King  Ine  a fourth, 
though  at  this  point,  as  I have  already  said  in  my  lecture  of 
this  morning,  we  pass  from  the  region  of  legend  into  that  of 
history.  In  one  of  the  passages  in  William  of  Malmesbury’s 
treatise  “ De  antiquitate  Glastoniensis  Ecclesiae,”  ^ it  is  implied 
that  all  four  churches  were  erected  on  different  sites,  in  a line 
with  one  another,  from  west  to  east ; but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  that  there  were  only  the  two  churches  standing 
in  his  time  [c.  1130],  and  that  what  he  has  written  of  the 
position  of  the  other  two  is  derived  only  from  legend. 

That  which  seems  to  stand  out  clear  from  amidst  a mass  of 
vague  and  incredible  statements,  is  that  an  early  wooden  church 
was  built  here,  and  was  for  long  preserved  as  an  object  of 

(1).  See  Part  I,  pp.  43-48. 

(2) .  I have  taken  the  opportunity  offered  me  of  revising  the  reporter’s  notes, 
to  insert  such  historical  matter  which  neither  the  time  at  my  disposal,  nor  the 
circumstances  of  open-air  lecturing  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  introduce  when 
on  the  spot. 

(3) .  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  53.  This  treatise  is  printed  in  Hearne’s 
edition  of  Adam  of  Domerham  (and  from  this  I shall  quote  throughout,  in 
preference  to  Gale’s  edition).  The  exact  date  of  the  original  treatise  is  not 
ascertainable.  It  was  after  1126,  and  probably  not  later  than  1135. 
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veneration.  We  are  not  dependent  wholly  upon  the  traditions 
collected  by  William  of  Malmesbury  in  his  hook,  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  wooden  church,”  for  two  of  the  charters, 
copies  of  which  are  preserved  elsewhere,  are  dated  as  having 
been  signed  in  this  “ Lignea  BasilicaP^  How  long  this  wooden 
church  was  preserved  seems  doubtful.  The  name  possibly 
survived  the  actual  structure,®  and  we  soon  meet  with  another 
name  more  frequently  applied  to  the  same  building,  namely, 
“ vetusta  ecclesia,^'’  or  as  Malmesbmy  writes — which  is  called 
the  ealdechirchP  Nowhere  does  Mahnesbury  imply  that  the 
wooden  church  was  standing  in  his  time.  But  what  is  certain  is 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  S.  Mary.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  a later 
and  greater  church  was  built  to  the  east  of  it,  but  probably 
never  actually  part  of  it ; and  that  the  building  by  which  we 
are  standing,  and  now  called  S.  Joseph’s  Chapel,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  vetusta  ecclesia  ” dedicated  to  S.  Mary ; while 
the  ruins  beyond  occupy  the  site  of  the  larger  church,  dedi- 
cated to  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  these 
dedications  having  been  shifted,  and  though  errors  sometimes 
creep  in  from  confusing  the  dedications  of  certain  altars  with 
the  dedication  of  the  churches,  there  is  no  room  for  such 
error  here. 

Now  the  special  feature  of  this  Church  of  S.  Mary,  or  Lady 
Chapel,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  afterwards 
called,  is  that  it  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  was 
once  evidently  an  absolutely  distinct  building.  The  conmion 
position  for  a Lady  Chapel  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  minster ; 
but  at  Durham  an  example  exists  at  the  west  end,  and  there 
was  a special  reason  for  it  in  that  case.  In  many  cases  too 

(4) .  The  one  of  King  Ine,  a.d.  704.  [See  Kemble's  Codex  Diplom., 
Ko.  51.]  The  other  of  King  Cnut,  a.d.  1032.  [See  K.C.D.,  No.  747.]  Copies 
of  these  are  found  in  the  Secretum,  or  Chartulary  of  Glastonbury,  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian. 

(5) .  The  wooden  church  of  York,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  afterwards 
enclosed  with  a stone  one,  which  was  again  enclosed  by  a still  larger  church  ; 
but  here  the  analogy  with  Glastonbury  ceases,  because  there  by  extension 
westward  as  well  as  eastward,  the  individuality  of  the  first  church  was  entirely 
lost. 
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there  is  a Lady  Chapel  adjoining  the  north  transept,  and  in 
one,  the  south  transept.  There  are  also  many  examples  where 
the  Lady  Chapel  is  a separate  building,  though  not  one,  per- 
haps, where  it  is  so  much  detached  as  this  must  have  been 
before  the  Galilee  connected  it  with  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  special  reasons  why  it 
stands  where  it  does  : the  first  church  had  been  originally  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Mary,  so  another  chapel  dedicated  to  her  was  not 
absolutely  needed,  though  of  course  such  may  have  been  built 
elsewhere.®  When  the  larger  church  was  required  there  was 
probably  no  room  to  build  to  the  westward  of  S.  Mary’s  Church, 
or  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  it  was  unadvisable;  con- 
sequently the  larger  church  was  built  eastward.  And  also, 
whereas  in  many  cases  the  earher  and  smaller  church  has  been 
absorbed,  so  to  speak,  into  the  larger  church,  here  the  halo  of 
reverence  with  which  the  antiquity  of  the  building  seems  to 
have  been  surrounded,  and  the  special  sanctity  which  it  ob- 
tained on  account  of  the  burials,  or  relics,  within  it,  caused  it 
to  be  preserved  as  a separate  structure. 

The  starting  point  in  the  architectural  history  of  this  building 
is  the  year  1184,  when,  as  we  learn  from  Adam  of  Domerham’s 
Chronicle,  ^Mn  the  summer,  on  S.  Urban’s  day  (May  25), 
the  whole  of  the  monastery,  except  a chamber  with  its  chapel, 
and  the  bell  tower,  was  destroyed  by  fire.”  ^ We  learn  from  the 
same  writer,  as  well  as  from  the  chronicle  of  John  of  Glaston- 
bury, who  had  access  to  much  the  same  series  of  records,  that 

(6).  The  “ Sacellum  in  Capella  8.  Marise  a boreali  parte  chori”  (Leland, 
Itin.  hi.  fol.  86)  is  explained  by  Professor  Willis  to  be  a small  chapel  or  oratory, 
built  out  from  the  north  side,  towards  the  eastern  end  of  this  chapel,  and  not 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  the  great  church.  Willis’  Glastonbury, 
p.  14.  Undoubtedly  Leland  is  no  longer  speaking  of  the  choir  of  the  large 
church,  for  after  giving  a list  of  tombs  in  the  choir,  and  then  in  the  nave,  he 
speaks  of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Mary.  It  may  be  therefore,  that  he  refers  to  this 
chapel,  though  I confess  to  being  unable  to  see  the  traces  of  the  Sacellum  in 
the  ruins  of  the  present  building.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  in  the  view 
given  by  Stukely  (dated  1723)  one  of  the  chapels  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  north 
transept  is  marked  as  “ S.  Mary’s  Chapel,”  and  in  the  letterpi’ess  he  writes 
‘ ‘ On  the  north  side  is  S.  Mary’s  Chapel,  as  they  told  me,  used  as  a stable,  the 
manger  where  the  altar  stood.” 

(7).  Adam  of  Dorn.,  Hearne,  p.  333. 
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Henry  II,  after  the  fire,  committed  Glastonbury  to  Ralph  Fitz- 
Stephen,  one  of  his  chamberlains  ; and  that  he  completed 
the  Church  of  S.  Mary  of  square  stone  of  most  splendid  work, 
in  the  place  where  from  the  beginning  the  old  church  had  stood, 
sparing  nothing  which  could  add  to  its  adornment.”  It  was 
dedicated,  so  John  of  Glastonbury  adds,  ‘‘by  Reginald,  Bishop 
of  Bath,  on  S.  Barnabas’  day  (June  11),  about  1186.”^  I do 
not  stop  now  to  question  the  dates,  hut  I think  the  care  shown 
by  the  insertion  of  the  word  ^ about  ’ adds  to  our  confidence 
in  the  general  accuracy  of  the  writer’s  statement.  Probably 
there  was  no  year  given  in  the  register  from  which  he  copied, 
and  he  therefore  judged  of  the  date  from  the  sequence  of 
other  entries  as  nearly  as  he  could.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  existing  building  (that  is,  the  four  western- 
most bays  of  the  whole  structure),  is  the  church  meant  in  this 
passage  as  being  dedicated  on  S.  Barnabas’  day  ; there  can  be 
no  question  that  this  was  what  they  began  building  first  of  all 
after  the  fire  of  1184,  leaving  the  larger  church  still  in  ruins. 

One  or  two  questions  arise,  however,  not  easy  to  answer. 
Was  the  site  of  the  original  “vetusta  ecclesia”  identical  with 
what  we  have  now,  and  was  its  eastern  wall  originally  in  a line 
with  the  wall  marked  in  the  plan  as  separating  the  chapel  from 
the  site  of  the  Galilee  ? And  secondly,  was  there  a space 
between  the  two  churches,  such  as  that  now  occupied  by  the 
Galilee? 

As  to  the  “ vetusta  ecclesia,”  the  chronicle  above  referred 
to,  describing  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  structure, 
says  distinctly  that  the  new  Church  of  S.  Mary  was  built 
in  the  place  where,  from  the  beginning^  the  old  had  stood.” 
This  should  not,  however,  be  taken  too  literally,  for  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  older  church  would  have  been  enclosed,  and 
the  remains  of  the  burnt  church  not  moved  away  til]  the 
]jresent  was  built  around  it.  They  would  have  been,  at  that 
time,  very  careful  of  disturbing  the  graves  and  relics  of  the 
(8).  Adam  of  Dorn.,  p.  885.  John  of  Glaston,  p.  ISO. 
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saints,  and  as  they  had  no  building  ready®  as  yet  to  which  they 
could  translate  them,  it  is  more  probable  that  they  built  new 
foundations  round  the  outside  of  the  old  church,  than  that 
they  attempted  to  make  use  of  the  old  ones  (which  probably 
were  not  of  much  value),  or  that  they  dug  them  out  in  order 
to  place  new  ones  in  their  exact  position. 

As  to  the  other  question.  First  it  might  be  assumed  that  the 
western  wall  of  the  larger  church  stood  nearly  where  it  now 
does,  and  that  the  space  between  the  two  buildings  was-  open ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  considerations  which  might  be  ad- 
vanced against  this  theory.  The  fire  evidently  consumed  the 
two  churches.  Now  fifty  feet  space  would  probably  have 
formed  a hmit  to  the  flames,  unless  we  pre-suppose  a strong 
wind,  and  unusual  facilities  for  the  flames  to  spread.  Still 
it  may  be  contended  that  it  was  very  possible  that  there  was 
a building  existing  here  of  some  kind,  and  that  it  was  this  to 
which  William  of  Malmesbury  obscurely  refers  as  the  Church  of 
S.  David,  or  of  the  Twelve  Converts,”  as  being  in  a line  with 
the  others.  If  he  had  only  described  what  he  saw  there  would 
have  been  some  chance  of  coming  to  a conclusion  on  the  question 
of  the  churches  here,  but  as  he  is  in  this  passage  evidently 
telling  either  what  the  monks  told  him,  or  what  he  deduced 
from  the  records,  it  is  hopeless  to  obtain  trustworthy  evidence. 

Another  paragraph,  however,  elsewhere  might  be  said  to 
imply  that  the  two  churches  were  joined,  for  om’  author  in  re- 
cording the  burial  place  of  the  Abbot  Tica  (c.  a.d.  750-760), 
says  that  when  he  departed  this  life,  he  had  a remarkable  tomb 
made  for  him  in  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  greater  church, 

(9).  It  it  true  Adam  of  Domerham,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  new  church  (Hearne,  p.  335),  writes,  “ this  time  the  bodies 
of  S.  Patrick,  from  the  right  side,  of  the  altar  of  Indractus,  and  his  companions 
from  the  left  side,  and  S.  Gildas  from  the  pavement  before  the  altar,  were  dug 
up,  and  put  into  shrines  but  these  are  special  cases,  and  the  putting  them 
into  shrines  was  probably  with  the  view  of  securing  more  offerings  towards  the 
building  ; they  were  no  doubt  exhibited  still  in  the  Church  of  S.  Mary.  The 
position  of  the  relics,  as  recorded  by  Adam  of  Domerham,  does  not  agree 
exactly,  it  may  be  observed,  with  that  given  in  William  of  Mamesbury’s 
treatise. 
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near  the  entry  of  the  old  (church),^®  It  may  however  he  said 
that  this  may  mean  only  that  there  was  a passage  or  some  con- 
necting building  between  the  two. 

Another  and  last  hypothesis  would  be  that  the  new  church, 
dedicated  to  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul,  was  commenced  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  old  church,  and  that  the  site  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  later  structure,  up  to  William  of  Malmesbury’s 
time.  I shall,  however,  have  something  to  say  upon  the  pro- 
bable length  of  the  larger  church  later  on. 

Now  S.  Joseph’s  Chapel,  as  we  see  it,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid  in,  or  soon  after  1184,  and  completed  ready  for 
consecration  in,  or  soon  after  1186,  is  consequently  all  of  one 
date  and  style  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  what  remains  of 
the  walls.  The  eastern  wall,  as  the  plan  shows,  was  removed 
when  the  walls  connecting  the  chapel  with  the  western  end  of 
the  church  and  enclosing  what  is  called  the  Galilee,  were 
erected.  We  have  no  record  as  to  when  this  Galilee  w^as  de- 
signed, but  it  will  be  seen  that  it  formed  a grand  porch  of 
three  bays,  with  a long  flight  of  steps  extending  the  whole 
width  of  its  eastern  end,  as  shewn  by  the  marks  in  the  north 
wall  now  remaining.  It  had  buttresses  and  windows  ranging 
with  the  series  of  windows  of  S.  Joseph’s  Chapel.  It  was  evi- 
dently an  after  thought,  and  was  included  in  the  building  of 
the  larger  church  which  went  on  year  after  year  as  funds  were 
forthcoming,  or  as  money  could  be  set  aside  from  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  abbey,  and  hence  we  do  not  find  any  notice  of  it 
amongst  the  benefactions  recorded  by  Adam  of  Domerham,  and 
John  of  Glastonbury.  No  abbey  account  rolls  exist,  and  even 
if  they  did,  it  is  not  often  easy  to  fit  the  weekly  wages  and  the 
varieties  of  the  material  purchased  to  portions  of  building  re- 
maining. All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  style  of  architecture 
seems  to  shew  that  the  Galilee  is  of  the  13th  century,  and 
quite  fifty  years  later  than  the  chapel.  In  its  present  dilapi- 

( 1 0).  “ 111  dextcro  angulo  majoris  ecclesice  juxta  introitum  vetustos.  ” William 

of  Malmesbury,  De  Antiq.  Glaaton.,  p.  28.  See  also  ibid.,  p.  63. 
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dated  state  we  find  no  remains  of  the  southern  side,  and  of  the 
northern  side  so  small  a portion  has  survived,  that  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said  about  the  style ; but  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
examine  carefully  one  or  two  points  at  the  junction  of  the  old 
work  with  the  new.  The  exact  site  of  the  eastern  wall,  which 
was  pulled  down,  is  clearly  marked  by  a projection  forming  a 
kind  of  pilaster,  over  which  in  its  altered  state  a large  arch  was 
evidently  thrown : it  is  probable  that  the  bases  and  columns 
which  ornament  it,  and  even  the  ashlar  work,  with  the  hollows 
corresponding  with  the  columns  in  front,  is  material  used  up  from 
the  older  building.  In  the  small  portion  remaining,  one  may 
trace,  in  spite  of  the  ivy,  the  junction,  almost  stone  for  stone.^^ 
Whether  this  wall  had  an  eastern  window,  or  was  originally 
pierced  by  a doorway,  there  are  no  traces  sufficient  to  show, 
and  no  documents  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  The 
walls  of  the  additional  work  were  evidently  set  back  about  one 
foot  on  either  side,  so  that  the  Galilee  was  two  feet  wider  than 
the  chapel  on  the  inside  ; but  on  the  outer  side  the  two  pre« 
sented  one  continuous  line,  the  ten  or  twelve  inches  therefore 
in  reality  representing  only  the  difference  of  the  thickness  in 
each  of  the  two  walls. 

There  is  another  point  deserving  attention,  namely  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Gahlee  with  the  western  wall  of  the  large  church. 
Only  a small  portion  remains,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show,  it 
seems  to  me,  from  the  state  of  the  bonding,  that  the  Galilee 
was  not  added  after  the  western  wall  was  completed,  but  that 
the  walls  were  carried  up  together,  and  that  the  idea  of  uniting 
the  two  suggested  itself  during  the  building  of  the  western 
wall,  and  when  it  came  to  the  question  as  to  what  kind  of 
porch  should  be  provided.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we 
have  not  a larger  portion  remaining ; had  a few  feet  more  been 
preserved,  we  might  have  been  more  certain  of  the  design. 

And  now  as  to  the  practical  use  of  this  large  porch.  As  a 

(11).  I observe  in  tbe  masonry  of  the  south  wall,  a bonding  stone,  to  all 
appearance  taken  from  the  base  of  one  of  the  buttresses,  and  used  up  in  an 
inverted  position. 
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porch,  of  course  it  must  he  considered  as  part  of  the  design  of 
the  large  church.  As  a Galilee,  it  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  chapel,  and  I believe  the  only  passage  which  can  be 
said  to  throw  any  hght  upon  the  use  is  that  which  John  of 
Glastonbury  has  preserved  from  the  register,  in  respect  of  the 
benefactions  of  Abbot  Adam  of  Sodbury  [1322-1335].  ‘‘He 
assigned  to  the  office  of  the  Sacrist  twenty  marcs  annually  for 
the  maintenance  of  four  priests  well  skilled  in  singing,  who, 
together  with  the  two  anciently  appointed  to  the  ‘ Galilee,''  and 
the  other  two  who  are  supplied  by  the  sacrist  and  the  almoner, 
shall  daily  perform  the  service,  with  melodious  singing  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  clad  in  surphce  and  amice,  and 
shall  come  after  the  same  manner  to  the  solemn  masses  of  the 
choh.”^^  We  may  perhaps  from  these  words  understand  the 
Galilee  as  serving  for  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  choir  served  afterwards  for  the  larger  church.  It 
is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say  what  the  interior  arrangements 
were.  The  steps  extending  from  side  to  side  prevented  the 
placing  any  altars  against  the  east  end,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Galilee  at  Dm-ham ; there  must  therefore  have  been  a screen 
of  some  kind,  against  wffiich  the  altar  stood,  and  this  screen  or 
reredos  was  no  doubt  a low  one,  reacliing  a height,  perhaps, 
but  little  above  that  of  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  steps — say 
in  all  some  seven  or  eight  feet.  Standing,  then,  with  his  back 
to  the  western  wall  of  S.  Joseph’s  Chapel,  the  spectator  would, 
on  lookmg  over  the  screen,  and  thi’ough  the  open  western 
doors,  obtain  a view  of  the  whole  length  of  the  grand  nave, 
rising  by  steps  up  to  the  space  beneath  the  tower,  and  then 
probably  by  further  steps  to  the  choir,  and  the  east  end  where 
the  altar  stood.  Such  an  interior  view  could  not  probably  have 
been  found  elsewhere  in  England. 

As  I have  already  said,  there  appear  to  have  been  only 
those  two  churches  in  existence  in  historical  times,  viz.,  the 

(12).  “Cum  (luobus  tie  Galilsca  antiquitus  orcliiiatis.”  John  of  Glast. 
(Ileariic),  p.  2GS. 
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ecclesia  major  and  the  ecclesia  vetusta.  No  mention  of  any 
other  church  is  found  in  any  of  the  records  which  we  possess. 
While  the  one  church  hears  the  name  invariably  of  the 
ecclesia  major/’  the  other  is  usually  known  either  by  the 
name  of  “ ecclesia  vetusta/’  or  ecclesia  S.  Mariae.  And  in 
references  to  the  saints,  etc.,  buried  within  it,  and  gifts  made  to 
it,  which  I am  about  to  detail,  it  wdl  be  seen  that  it  is  described 
equally  under  both  these  titles,  and  they  can  refer  but  to  one 
and  the  same  building.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  the  time  of 
Abbot  Michael  (1253)  onwards  we  find  no  longer  any  reference 
to  the  Church  of  S.  Mary— but  to  the  Capella”  of  S.  Mary. 
That  this  is  the  same  building  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  not 
proved,  although  the  evidence,  as  already  said,  points  in  that 
direction. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  in  referring  to  S.  David,  says : 
Some,  indeed,  affirm  that  the  relics  of  the  holy  and  excellent 
man,  together  with  those  of  S.  Patrick,  had  been  deposited  in 
the  vetusta  ecclesia  and  again,  a little  later  on,  he  says 
that  ^^King  Ine  had  caused  the  bodies  of  the  martyr,  Indractus, 
and  his  companions  to  be  translated  from  the  place  of  their 
martyrdom,  and  buried  in  that  same  church.  His  bones  were 
placed  in  a stone  pyramid  on  the  left  of  the  altar,  but  those  of 
the  others  beneath  the  pavement,  as  chance  fell  or  care  deter- 
mined.”^^ And  to  this  list  should  be  added  the  remains  of  one 
of  the  early  Abbots,  by  name  Hemgislus,  in  the  account 
of  whose  death  the  same  record  says  “he  rests  ^in  vetusta 
ecclesia.’ 

In  speaking  generally  of  the  many  saints  buried  in  this 
church,  William  of  Malmesbury  expatiates  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  building  and  the  reverence  in  which  it  is  held  ; he  writes, 

“ In  it,  besides  S.  Patrick  and  the  others  of  whom  I have 
spoken,  there  are  preserved  the  human  remains  of  many  saints, 

(13).  W.  of  M.,  De  Ant.,  p.  26. 

(14).  Ibid,  p.  28.  (15).  Ibid,  p.  51. 

Ne^vo  Series,  Fol.  FL,  i88o,  Part  II. 
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nor  is  there  any  space  in  the  building  which  is  free  of  their 
ashes.  So  much  so^  that  the  stone  pavement^  and,  indeed,  the 
sides  of  the  Altars,  and  the  very  Altar  itself,  above  and  below, 
is  crammed  with  the  multitude  of  the  relics.  Rightly,  there- 
fore, it  is  called  the  heavenly  sanctuary  on  earth,  of  so  large 
a number  of  saints  is  it  the  repository.”^® 

And  a httle  later  on  he  describes  the  stone  pavement: 
“ Where  also  you  may  observe  in  the  pavement,  stones  arranged 
with  great  ingenuity,  in  alternate  triangles  and  squares,  and 
marked  with  leaden  patterns.  If  I believe  that  in  these  there 
is  something  of  sacred  mystery  contained,  I do  no  wrong  to 
Religion.” 

Then,  too,  we  have  the  accoimt  of  the  discovery  in  this 
chapel  of  the  small  Sapphire  Altar,  supposed  to  have  been 
presented  to  S.  David.  The  story  is  unquestionably  an  in- 
terpolation by  the  later  copyist  in  Malmesbury’s  treatise,  made 
probably  soon  after  the  fire  of  1184.  But  still  it  represents 
the  belief  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  discovery  which  is 
recorded  may  well  be  an  absolute  fact.  The  passage  rims  : 

But  when  this  oft-mentioned  stone  had  for  a long  while  lain 
concealed,  having  been  hidden  of  old  for  fear  of  the  accidents 
of  war,  no  one  knowing  the  place,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Abbot  of  Grlastonbmy,  of  pious  memory,  found  it  in  a certain 
doorway  of  the  Church  of  S.  Mary,  and  adorned  it  exquisitely 
with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  as  it  now  appears.”^® 

(16) .  W.  of  M.,  De  Ant.,  p.  27.  I miglit  quote  more  in  the  same  strain. 
Chie  illustration  I must,  however,  add,  characteristic  of  the  habits  of  the  time : 
“ Antiquitas  et  Sanctorum  congeries  exci\*it  reverenciam  loco,  ut  vix  ibi  quis 
noctu  praesumat  excubias  agere,  vix  interdiu  excrescens  flegma  projicere.” 

(17) .  Ibid.,  p.  27.  I do  not  know  the  precise  meaning  of  “lapides  plumbo 
sigillatos,”  but  probably  they  were  small  incised  slabs,  in  which  the  pattern 
was  brought  level  with  the  surface,  by  being  filled  with  lead,  instead  of  the 
black  mastic,  traces  of  which  are  sometimes  \T.sible  in  the  incised  slabs  of  a later 
date. 

(18) .  W.  of  M.,  De  Ant.,  p.  42.  The  words  “of  pious  memory”  imply 
that  the  Abbot  was  dead,  though  not  perhaps  a long  while.  He  died  1171. 
But  William  of  Malmesbury  died  nearly  30  j ears  before  this,  so  could  not  have 
written  it.  In  the  chronicle  of  Adam  of  Domerham  this  account  of  Bishop 
Henry  ornamenting  the  sapphire  altar  which  he  had  found  in  “ quodam  hostio 
ecclesiifc  B.  Marise,”  occurs  in  its  proper  place.  \_Ad.  of  D.,  p.  317-] 
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And  now  to  speak  of  some  of  the  gifts.  Sigericns,  or  Siger, 
Bishop  of  Wells,  who  died  in  997,  is  recorded  to  have  given 
seven  sets  of  hangings  to  Glastonbury,  ornamented  with  white 
lions,  and  with  which  the  vetus  ecclesia  ” should  be  hung 
throughout  on  his  anniversary.^^ 

Later  on,  Walkelin  [le  Warren],  when  he  granted  the 
church  of  Winford  to  the  abbey  of  which  Herlewin,  his  brother, 
was  abbot  (1102-1120),  is  recorded  to  have  laid  the  deed-of- 
gift  on  the  altar,  “in  ilia  vetusta  ecclesia  quse  aide  chirche 
vocatur.”^®  Lastly,  under  Abbot  Henry  (1126-71),  a rental 
from  Puckle  Church  was  granted  for  a wax  candle  to  be  kept 
burning  in  the  Church  of  S.  Mary,  which,  because  of  its  great 
age,  was  called  Ealde  Churche.^^  I perhaps  also  should  not 
omit  to  mention  certain  indulgencies  granted  to  the  church  of 
S.  Mary  by  Reginald,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  WeUs  (1174-92),  and 
by  Walter,  Bp.  of  Waterford.^^ 

After  this  date,  as  far  as  I can  see,  we  cease  to  hear  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Mary,  but  we  hear  frequently  of  the  Chapel 
of  S.  Mary.  As  already  said,  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
another  chapel,  with  an  Altar  in  it  to  S.  Mary,  was  erected  in 
the  North  Transept;  or  whether  the  church  of  S.  Mary  be- 
came the  Lady  Chapel.  Professor  Willis  adopts  the  latter 
view  without  even  question. 

Abbot  Michael  of  Ambresbury,  who  died  1253,  left  two  silver 
cups  and  two  silver  basins,  which  he  had  vowed  to  the  Chapel 
of  S.  Mary  and  in  the  time  of  John  of  Taunton  (1270-90), 
Adam  le  Eye  leaves  a rental,  from  which  is  to  be  distributed 
by  the  hands  of  the  monk  who  is  warden  (custos),  five  shillings 
annually,  half  of  which  is  to  go  to  supply  a candle  on  the  five 

(19) .  “Hie  dedit  vii.  pallia  Glastoniae  cum  albis  leonibus  de  quibus  vetus 
ecclesia  in  anniversario  ejus  tota  ornatur.”  W.  of  M.,  De  Ant.,  p.  92. 

(20) ,  From  the  “Auctarium”  at  tbe  end  of  the  same  MS.  at  Cambridge, 
from  which  Hearne  has  printed  Adam  of  Domerham.  Hearne,  p.  618.  [MS. 
folio  121a.] 

(21).  Adam  of  Dom.,  Hearne,  p.  309. 

(22).  From  charters,  &c.,  printed  by  Hearne  at  the  end  of  John  ofGlas.  p.  385. 

(23).  Adam  of  D.,  p.  523,  John  of  Glast.,  p.  224. 
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chief  feasts  of  the  Virgin  in  the  said  chapel  and  about  the 
same  time  William  Hogheles  gives  a rental  of  13d.  (payable 
in  four  quarterly  payments  of  3^d.  each),  to  keep  up  the 
light  of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Mary  of  Glastonbury.^  Abbot 
Adam  of  Sodbury,  who  died  1335,  amongst  other  gifts,  gave 
eight  surplices,  and  eight  decent  amices  for  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Mary,  for  vesting  the  chaplams ; ^ wlule  Abbot  J ohn  de 
Breynton,  who  died  1342,  gave  to  the  Chapel  of  S.  Mary  a 
red  suit  with  gold  thread  (which  afterwards  brother  John 
Payn,  the  sacristan,  gave  away  to  the  Church  of  S.  Benignus.^' 

The  above  series  of  references  will  show  the  various  ways 
in  which  this  building  is  spoken  of  from  the  11th  century 
onwards  : never,  it  will  be  observed,  by  the  name  of  S.  J oseph’s 
Chapel.^® 

The  Crypt  beneath  S.  JosepKs  Chapel. 

Besides  the  remains  of  S.  Joseph’s  Chapel,  and  of  the 
Galilee,  there  is  a feature  to  which  attention  should  be  drawn ; 
namely,  their  two  crypts.  The  first  question  to  be  asked  is, 
^^Had  S.  Mary’s  Church,  as  built  in  1184-86,  a crypt?”  A 
careful  study  of  all  the  details,  with  the  measmements  and 
notes  made  by  the  late  Professor  Willis,  leaves  one  in  no  doubt. 
It  had  not.  The  present  crypt  was  built,  or  rather  “ dug  out,” 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
windows  of  the  crypt  are  most  irregularly  cut  through  the 

(24).  From  charters,  etc.,  printed  by  Heame  at  the  end  of  John  of  Glast., 
p.  366. 

(25).  Ibid,  p.  368. 

(26).  John  of  Glast.,  p.  269.  See  also  ante,  p.  32,  where  Abbot  Adam  assigns 
20  marcs  for  the  daily  ser\'ice  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Vii-gin.  The  passage 
however  does  not  prove  that  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Galilee  were 
parts  of  the  same  biiilding. 

(27).  Ibid,  p.  271. 

(28).  I must  add  that  I have  not  met  ^dth  the  name  of  S.  Joseph’s  Chapel 
in  any  single  document,  or  in  any  description  previous  to  the  18th  century. 
Leland  does  not  know  the  name,  at  least  he  does  not  give  it.  1 am  rather 
curious  to  know  who  was  the  author  of  the  name.  V'as  it  given  after  the 
Dissolution  with  a \*iew  of  staying  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  ? or  is  it  an  instance 
of  the  slipshod  and  blundering  nomenclature,  not  infrequent  with  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  antiquarian  writers,  and  which  frequently  give  rise  to 
myths,  which  undermine  the  true  history  ? 
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side  walls,  nor  are  there  any  traces  that,  in  the  original 
structure,  there  were  any  such  in  their  places ; nor,  indeed, 
are  there  any  signs  of  a doorway  earlier  than  the  one  of 
the  15th  century.  This,  of  itself,  would  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence : but  when  it  is  found  that  the  new  work  is  of  so  different 
a kind  to  the  old — when  the  walls  are  seen  to  be  faced  with 
ashlar,  belonging  to  work  undoubtedly  of  the  15th  century, — 
when  we  see,  too,  that  by  the  insertion  of  the  crypt  the  floor 
of  the  chapel  must  have  been  raised,  so  as  to  be  level  with  the 
original  bench-table, — the  matter,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  account,  is  put  beyond  all  question.  The  only  argument 
on  the  other  side  presenting  any  difficulty,  is  the  danger  which 
would  have  been  incurred  in  digging  out  twelve  feet  of  earth, 
unless  the  foundations  of  the  chapel  went  down  to  that  depth. 
Not  having  had  any  opportunity  for  investigating  the  question 
(and  it  could  not  be  settled  without  some  digging  on  the  out- 
side, for  there  is  no  opening  on  the  inside,  as  far  as  I can 
discover,  sufficient  for  distinguishing  the  older  work),  I cannot 
say  whether  the  foundations  go  down  or  not.  If  they  did  not, 
it  was  a matter  of  great  risk  ; and  unless  it  was  found  that  the 
lias  beds  were  exceedingly  firm,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
attempted  without  much  positive  danger,  even  with  the  two 
feet  of  extra  walling  introduced  on  each  side.^®  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  walls  of  the  12th  century  building  were 
carried  down  to  that  depth ; since  it  might  have  been  that  it  was 
necessary  to  reach  a bed  of  the  harder  lias  rock,  or  it  might 
have  been  thought  advisable  to  go  down  deep,  in  order  abso- 
lutely to  enclose  the  older  church,”  supposing  that  the  theory 
which  I have  advanced,  as  to  this  enclosure,  is  a correct  one. 
But  even  if,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  they  found  the  foundations 
extending  to  this  depth,  it  was  still  a hazardous  thing  to  do, 
to  dig  out  the  middle. 

(29).  I reckon  from  wall  to  wall  in  the  crypt  little  more  than  20  feet.  From 
wall  to  wall  in  the  chapel  itself  above  24  feet.  In  the  Galilee,  the  walls  being 
set  back  each  a foot,  there  is  some  three  feet  gain  in  thickness  on  each  side 
below. 
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It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  same  irregularities  in  the 
position  of  the  windows,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
design  of  the  upper  portion,  are  apparent  equally  in  the  two 
eastern  bays  of  the  crypt,  beneath  the  Galilee,  as  in  the  four 
western  bays  beneath  the  chapel.  This  shows  that  in  the  13th 
century,  when  they  erected  the  Gahlee,  they  had  no  idea  of 
inserting  a crypt,  as  they  would  have  left  openings  for  the 
windows,  instead  of  doing  as  they  have  done,  namely,  made 
two  doorways,  in  places  where  it  will  be  seen  their  position 
rendered  it  impossible  to  insert  a window  beneath ; and  (so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  what  is  preserved  on  the  north  side),  when 
they  made  the  windows  in  the  15th  century  in  the  crypt,  they 
had  to  block  up  the  two  doorways  above,  which,  till  then,  had 
led  into  the  Galilee,  and  gave  access  to  the  steps  leading  up 
into  the  larger  church,  without  passing  through  the  chapel. 

W e read  of  their  removing  relics  of  saints,  and  placing  them 
in  shrines,  as  the  great  church  was  nearing  its  completion,  and 
so  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  ground  of  the  chapel,  by  the 
close  of  the  14th  century,  no  longer  answered  to  the  pious 
description  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury  and  by  the  inter- 
polating scribe,  to  which  I have  already  referred.  Con- 
sequently there  was  no  religious  scruple  in  digging  the  earth 
out.  Possibly,  also,  there  were  reasons  why  a crypt  was 
needed.  The  accession  of  relics  required  larger  space  for 
displaying  them,  and  probably  new  benefactors  required  their 
tombs  to  be  erected  within  the  buildings  ; hence  it  was  found 
that  neither  in  S.  Joseph’s  Chapel,  nor  in  the  GaMee,  could 
such  be  provided,  without  interfering  with  the  due  celebration 
of  the  services,  or  spoiling  the  general  aspect. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  crypt  is  not  extended  beneath 
the  third  or  eastern  bay  of  the  Galilee,  as  this  would  have 
disturbed  the  steps,  and  perhaps  endangered  the  western  wall 
of  the  church. 

The  two  bays  which  were  excavated  beneath  the  Galilee, 
are  found  to  exhibit  architectural  details  sufficiently  different 
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from  the  rest,  perhaps,  to  show  that  they  were  erected  first ; 
that  is,  the  architect  did  not  disturb  the  chapel  proper  till  the 
crypt  under  the  Galilee  was  completed.  It  will  be  observed, 
too,  that  the  four  western  bays  extend  to,  and  are  united  to,  the 
two  eastern  bays,  and  that  they  do  not  coincide  with  the  bays  of 
the  chapel  above.  The  explanation  of  the  latter  circumstance 
is,  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  the  space  of  seven 
feet,  where  once  the  old  eastern  wall  stood,  was  left,  or, 
rather,  was  occupied  by  a broad  pier  on  either  side,  with  an 
arch  above,  as  already  explained  ; while  below,  no  space  being 
left  answering  to  it,  the  vaulting  of  the  western  bays  begins 
immediately  from  the  line  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  thick 
wall.  In  other  words,  the  12th  century  architect  had  above  a 
distance  of  about  53  feet  to  divide  into  four  equal  parts ; while 
below,  the  15th  century  architect  had  a clear  60  feet,  and  this 
space  he  also  divided  into  four  equal  parts  ; consequently  the 
divisions  did  not  coincide.  Had  there  been  originally  a crypt, 
no  doubt  the  architect  would  have  followed  the  older  divisions. 
As  it  was,  they  removed  the  foundations  of  the  eastern  wall 
(if  these  actually  went  so  deep,  which  I much  doubt),  and 
treated  the  space  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  there. 
The  irregularity  of  the  work  of  the  two  levels  is  seen  clearly 
by  looking  at  the  elevation  of  the  structure  itself. 

One  other  point  should  be  noticed,  though  of  little  impor- 
tance, perhaps,  to  the  history  of  the  building,  but  it  has  misled 
observers.  The  voussoirs,  that  is,  the  stones  of  the  vaulting 
supporting  the  crypt,  as  far  as  they  remain,  are  of  twelfth 
century  character,  and  some  have  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
crypt  must  therefore  be  of  that  date.  But  this  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  by  itself ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  the 
arch  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  of  that  period.  It  may 
be  contended  that  it  is  old  material  used  up  again  ; but  then  it 
would  not  follow  that  the  material  had  already  been  used  pre- 
viously on  the  spot  where  we  find  it.  Professor  Willis  suggests 
that  it  might  have  come  from  the  chapter-house  built  by  Henry 
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of  Blois  (1126-71)5  wMcli  is  recorded  to  have  been  rebuilt  early 
in  the  14th  century,  at  least,  the  foundations  were  laid  by 
Abbot  Fromund  (1303-22),  and  though  the  whole  was  not  com- 
pleted till  Abbot  Chinnock’s  time,  who  was  appointed  in  1374, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  this  stone  would  have  been  used 
up  in  the  many  buddings  going  on  simultaneously,  and  scarcely 
kept  till  almost  the  close  of  the  15th  century;  for  neither  the 
eastern  part,  nor  the  western  part,  can  be  put  earlier  than  this 
date. 

Judging  by  the  style  of  the  windows,  the  crypts  might  well  be 
part  of  the  work  of  Abbot  Beere  (1492-1524),  who,  according 
to  some  notes  taken  by  Leland  (from  a book  which  he  says 
Abbot  Beere  had  given  himself*  to  the  Abbey),  spent  a con- 
siderable sum  in  building,  and  added  certain  chapels  and  vaults 
to  dilferent  parts  of  the  church.  When  we  look  to  the 
springing  of  the  vault,  we  find  without  doubt  an  abacus  and 
capital  combined,  in  a rude  imitation  of  the  Norman  style,  but 
such  as  was  certainly  never  cut  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
springer  being  of  a unique,  not  to  say  extraordinary,  shape. 
Now  to  all  appearance  the  voussoirs  are  of  the  same  kind  of 
stone,  and  of  the  same  style  of  workmanship  and  general 
appearance.  Of  course  it  would  be  argued  that  the  respond 
was  made  to  match  the  voussoirs,  but  I think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  those  who  cut  one  may  well  have  cut  the 
other.  And  further,  there  is  this  consideration  which  mili- 
tates against  this  being  a case  of  old  material  used  up.  The 
voussoirs  of  a semicircular  arch  would  not  work  into  an 
expanded,  almost  flat,  arch,  unless  re-cut,  or  at  least  here 
and  there  others  of  a less  rapid  angle  introduced.  I see 
no  traces  of  anything  of  this  kind.  The  voussoirs  seem  to 
me  to  be  uniform,  and  to  be  cut  for  the  place  they  were  in- 
tended to  fill,  and  the  capital,  abacus  and  springer,  part  of  one 
and  the  same  design.  I admit  there  is  a clumsy  appearance 
about  the  whole,  but  then  I think  it  is  capable  of  another 
explanation.  The  monks  in  the  15th  century  believed  their 
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church  to  be  the  veritable  vetusta  ecclesia,”  itself,  and  if  they 
knew  better  it  would  still  have  been  expedient  that  others 
should  believe  it.  To  have  put  in  a crypt,  strictly  of  their 
own  style  of  building’,  would  have  altogether  destroyed  the 
illusion  of  this  being  the  very  burial  place  of  the  saints,  begin- 
ning with  S.  Joseph,  and  including  every  name  of  the  saints  of 
Britain,  or  early  England,  which  could  be  thought  of.  The 
architect  had  therefore  instructions  to  build  in  the  Norman 
style.  He  took  for  the  character  of  his  mouldings  the  earliest 
piece  of  work  he  could  find  standing,  and  designed  his  capital, 
abacus,  and  arch  on  that  model.  He  was  not  successful  in  his 
imitation,  at  least  not  more  so  than  several  architects  were, 
some  forty  years  ago,  when  trying  to  build  in  the  N orman  style. 
I look  upon  the  crypt  then  as  an  insertion,  and  every  stone  cut 
for  the  purpose,  and  none  earlier  than  about  Abbot  Beere’s  time. 

The  Well. 

Connected  with  the  crypt  is  a Well.  Of  this  I can  tell 
nothing.  It  is  not  mentioned,  so  far  as  I can  see  in  any  of  the 
documents  through  which  I have  gone  to  discover  whatever 
notes  I could  of  any  buildings  mentioned.  It  has  been  thought, 
because  the  arch  in  it  has  Norman  work,  that  the  well  is  of 
N orman  date,  and  that  it  was  an  ordinary  external  well,  of  no 
special  sanctity,  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  cleaning  the 
church,  etc. : as  there  is  no  document  referring  to  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  As  it  is  so  close  to 
where  the  pyramids  stood  and  where  King  Arthur  was  found, 
I think,  if  it  had  been  known  in  the  12th  century,  it  would 
have  been  turned  to  account  in  describing  the  wonders  of  the 
spot.  But  my  examination  of  the  masonry  (so  far  as  the  light 
and  time  at  my  disposal  would  allow)  failed  absolutely  to 
detect  any  junction  of  the  work  of  the  15th  century  with  the 
work  surrounding  the  well.  If  access  was  gained  from  the 
outside,  and  steps  to  the  same,  I should  have  expected  to  have 
found  some  traces  of  the  breaking  in  of  the  15th  century  upon 
the  older  work.  I cannot  say  it  is  not  there,  but  till  I am 
Series^  Vol  t^L  i88o.  Part  11. 
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shewn  it  I shall  he  more  inchned  to  think  well  and  passage  to 
he  all  of  one  date,  and  that  the  date  of  the  crypt.  As  the 
arch  is  semicircular,  the  same  ohjection  to  the  material  being 
used  up  again  would  not  hold,  as  I have  contended  is  the  case 
with  the  flat  crypt  arches. 

The  Architecture  of  S.  Josephus  Chapel. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  S.  Joseph’s  Chapel,  I would 
just  say  a word  or  two  as  to  its  interest  and  importance  from  a 
pm-ely  architectural  point  of  view.  It  is  a dated  example, 
that  is,  we  know  the  exact  year  of  its  foundation,  and  very 
nearly  the  year  of  its  completion.  It  must  have  been  com- 
menced not  earher  than  the  close  of  1184,  and  it  was  dedicated 
in  May,  1186,  or  the  year  after.  And  this  is  a most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  period  of  architectural  history.  The 
Norman  style  is  giving  w^ay  to  the  Gothic,  but  it  is  giving  way 
gradually;  the  pointed  arch  and  the  slender  columns,  the 
undercut  and  delicate  ornaments,  did  not  all  come  in  at  once, 
but  grew,  as  it  were,  gently  and  by  degrees,  out  of  the  Norman. 
Of  this  transition  style,  no  more  instructive  example  could 
perhaps  be  found.  The  round  arch  is  still  retained,  but  the 
mouldings  are  no  longer  the  heavy  and  solid  squares  and  rounds 
of  the  Norman  style.  There  is  a general  lightness  in  the 
arrangement  which  is  beginning,  as  it  w^ere,  to  dawn,  and  if 
we  had  but  the  original  vaulting  preserved,  this  woidd  have 
been  more  apparent.  Many  of  the  shafts,  of  which  there  are 
traces,  were  evidently  detached,  and  slender  in  proportion  to 
their  height;  while  the  intersecting  arcade,  it  will  be  observed, 
combines  the  round  arch  with  the  acutely-pointed.  Each  pair 
of  columns  taken  alternately  are  surmounted  by  a round  arch ; 
while  each  pair  taken  consecutively  are  surmoimted  by  a 
pointed  arch.  In  a sense,  too,  the  ornamentation  (the  little 
which  is  left  of  it)^^  displays  the  characteristic  ornamental 

(80).  The  ornamental  bosses  introduced  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  panels 
of  the  arcade  seem  to  me  to  be  rather  different  to  the  rest.  They  may  have 
been  earved  in  1180,  but  I confess  to  thinking  they  must  be  additions. 
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mouldings  of  both  the  styles.  The  zigzag  moulding  so 
characteristic  of  the  Norman  style  by  being  undercut^  and  so 
to  speak  duplicated,  has  produced  an  ornament  not  altogether 
unlike  that  of  the  tooth  ornament  of  the  Early  English  style. 
It  is  a great  misfortune  that  the  vaulting  has  been  swept  en- 
tirely away,  only  the  commencing  of  the  ribs  here  and  there 
being  left  to  show  something  of  the  skill  and  beauty  with  which 
the  roof  was  designed.  The  portion,  too,  remaining  of  the  arch 
which  spans  the  space  where  the  east  wall  was  cut  through, 
is  suggestive  of  some  skilful  treatment  which  one  would  much 
like  to  have  seen  as  it  was  carried  out  by  the  architect.  More 
than  all,  perhaps,  one  would  desire  to  have  had  handed  down  to 
us  sufficient  remains  of  the  walls  shewing  the  position  of  the 
reredos  and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  chapel,  as  well  as 
of  the  Galilee ; and  thus  to  have  been  enabled  somewhat  to  have 
pictured  to  our  imagination  the  appearance  which  the  chapel 
must  have  presented,  with  its  screen  and  altars,  its  stained 
glass,  painted  walls,^^  and  its  ancient  incised  floor.  Probably 
all  this  remained  intact  at  the  Reformation,  but  the  notes  of 
William  of  Worcester,  and  those  of  Leland  give  us  no  insight 
into  all  this.  The  former  contents  himself  with  dry  measure- 
ments ; the  latter  but  tells  us  the  position  of  some  of  the  tombs. 
While  bewailing  the  polemical  hate  and  fury,  or  the  wretched 
greed  for  the  value  of  the  stones,  either  one  or  the  other  of 
which,  or  probably  both  together,  have  robbed  us  of  so  grand 
and  eloquent  a monument  of  the  skill  and  piety  of  past  ages, 
all  we  can  do  is  to  care  for  and  treasure  up  the  few  traces 
which  remain  to  us. 

(31),  Traces  of  paintings  on  the  walls  were  a few  years  ago  visible,  so  one 
writer  says. 
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II.  THE  GREATEK  CHURCH. 

The  'party  next  proceeded  to  the  ruins  of  the  larger  church, 
and  having  taken  up  a position  beneath  'where  the  central  tower 
stood,  Mr.  James  Parker  continued  his  lecture. 

We  are  now  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  greater  church, 
which,  roughly  speaking,  may  be  said  to  be  four  hundred 
feet  long.  This,  as  you  may  imagine,  well  bears  comparison 
with  our  Cathedrals. ' Canterbury,  for  instance,  including 
the  space  beneath  the  towers  at  the  western,  and  Becket’s 
Crown  at  the  eastern,  end,  is  little  over  500  feet;  and  if  we 
add  the  Galilee  and  S.  Joseph’s  Chapel  here,  which  we  may 
fairly  do  to  make  the  comparison  equal,  I do  not  know  but  that 
Glastonbury  has  the  advantage  by  a foot  or  two.  The  total 
of  York  is  given  as  only  470,  and  while  Norwich  and  Glou- 
cester are  about  the  same  length  as  the  one  church  of  Glaston- 
bury between  the  east  and  west  walls,  Chichester,  W orcester. 
Wells,  and  Exeter,  are  some  ten  to  twenty  feet  short  of  the 
400,  while  Rochester  is  only  just  above  300  feet. 

The  history  of  the  building,  up  to  a certain  date,  followed 
very  much  that  of  many  of  our  larger  and  ancient  cathedrals 
and  minsters.  We  have  very  few  records  on  which  to  rely, 
and  the  misfortune  is  that  we  have  no  remains  which  belong  to 
the  earlier  history.  In  the  story  of  S.  Joseph’s  Chapel  I 
passed  over  the  account  of  the  Churches  of  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  of  S.  Patrick,  and  of  S.  David,  as  httle  worthy  of 
credit,  but  observed  that  the  existence  of  the  Church  of 
Ine  rests  upon  much  surer  grounds  than  any  of  those  just 
named. 

There  is  of  course  no  saying  what  that  church  was  hke. 
King  Ine’s  church  (a.d.  688-728),  dedicated  to  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul,  may  well,  like  the  church  recovered  by  S. 
Augustine  at  Canterbury  (a.d.  602),  have  been  raised  and 
enlarged  some  two  hundred  years  after,  when  the  roof  would 
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need  repair;  and  S.  Dunstan,  who  was  Abbot  here,  while 
Archbishop  Odo  was  restoring  and  raising  his  metropo- 
litan church  (940-960),  and  who  was  an  active  builder  in 
stone  as  well  as  a patron  of  all  mechanical  work  in  metal, 
would  have  been  the  most  likely  Abbot  to  have  commenced 
such  a work  before  he  left  Glastonbury  himself  to  succeed 
Odo  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. Generally  speaking  the 
Danish  incursions  would  have  prevented  much  energy  in 
building  between  the  times  of  Dunstan  and  those  of  Cnut, 
and  we  read  that  the  Abbots  Egilward  and  Egilnoth  (1027-77) 
did  nothing  to  help  the  church ; during  that  time  therefore  the 
church  was  going  to  decay.  But  just  as  Lanfranc,  immediately 
on  his  appointment  to  Canterbury,  began  to  build  and  com- 
pleted his  church  between  1070-1077,  so  we  may  fairly  accept 
the  statement  of  the  chronicler  that  Thurstan  began  to  rebuild 
his  church,  and  we  may  assume  that  he  did  so  immediately  on 
his  appointment  in  1082,  and  that  he  had  completed  the  choir 
with  its  triforium  gallery  when  an  outbreak,  to  which  I have 
to  refer,  took  place. 

The  Church  of  Abbot  Thurstan,  1082—1101. 

Egilnoth  (or  Ailnoth),  the  last  Saxon  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
was,  according  to  Gervase,  deposed  in  the  4th  Council  which 
Lanfranc  held,  namely,  at  London,  in  the  year  1076,^^  and  to  him 
succeeded  Thurstan,  in  the  year  1082,  who  from  the  circumstance 

(32) .  There  is  no  definite  record  of  his  rebuilding  or  enlarging  his  church 
in  the  short  account  of  Dunstan  which  William  of  Malmesbury  has  pre- 
served. It  is  perhaps  implied,  however,  that  he  did  something  since  he  speaks 
of  “ Dunstanus  cujus  industriS,  refloruit  ecclesia”  (p.  92),  and  he  goes  on  to 
add  that  he  made  organs  for  the  church  and  two  chief  signa,  i.e.,  bells  struck 
like  a gong.  Probably  these  and  such  like  ornaments  bore  his  name,  while  the 
registers,  in  which  were  recorded  what  he  built,  may  well,  during  the  troubles 
with  the  Danes,  have  been  lost.  And  work  begun  by  Dunstan  may  have  been 
continued  after  he  left  Glastonbury,  and  explain  the  line  in  a short  biographical 
notice  of  King  Edgar  (959-975),  “ Glastonbury,  quod  Pater  ejus  fundavit  ipse 
perfecit.  [MS.  quoted  by  Hearne,  in  appendix  to  Adam  of  D.  p.  665.]  It  is 
singular,  however,  when  Edgar’s  body  was  brought  to  the  church  they  were 
obliged  to  bury  it  at  the  doorway  leading  from  the  Chapter  House.  It  looks 
as  if  the  church  was  not  sufficiently  completed  for  its  reception.  W.  of  M.  p.  87. 

(33) .  Gervase  Actus  Pontif.  Cantuariensium  [Twisden  col.,  1654]  De 
Lanfranco. 
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which  I have  to  narrate,  gained,  not  unreasonably,  an  unenviable 
notoriety  with  the  chroniclers.  It  seems  this  abbot,  not  being 
able  to  bend  the  English  monks  to  his  will,  employed  an  armed 
force,  and  two  or  three  of  the  monks  were  killed.^^  I must 
confine  myself  to  that  part  of  the  story  which  concerns  the 
building,  but  I must  premise  that  the  cause  was  a Ritual 
question,”  namely,  he  wanted  to  introduce  the  Norman  chants, 
while  they  held  tenaciously  to  that  which  they  had  learnt,  and 
were  accustomed  to,  namely,  the  Gregorian.  The  story,  as 
told  by  William  of  Malmesbury  in  Latin,  differs  only  so  much 
from  that  told  in  the  Peterborough  continuation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicle  in  Enghsh  as  might  reasonably  be  expected 
in  the  same  story,  told  by  different  chroniclers ; each  deriving 
his  account  from  a good  source.  The  part  of  the  story  as 
told  in  the  English  chronicle,  relating  to  the  church,  is  as 
follows,  and  under  the  year  1083  : 

“ One  day  the  Abbot  went  into  the  Chapter  House  and  spake 
against  the  monks,  and  would  misuse  them,  and  sent  after  lay- 
men, and  they  came  into  the  chapter  house  upon  the  monks  full 
armed : and  then  the  monks  were  greatly  afraid  of  them,  knew 
not  what  they  were  to  do,  but  fied  in  all  directions  : some  ran 
into  the  Church,  and  locked  the  doors  after  them : and  they 
went  after  them  into  the  minster,  and  would  drag  them  out,  as 
they  durst  not  go  out.  But  a rueful  thing  happened  there  on 
that  day.  The  Frenchmen  broke  into  the  Choir  and  hurled 
towards  the  altar  where  the  monks  were;  and  some  of  the 
young  ones  went  up  on  the  Up-Jioor,  and  kept  shooting  down- 
wards with  arrows  towards  the  sanctuary,  so  that  in  the 
Hood  that  stood  above  the  altar  there  stuck  many  arrows. 
And  the  wretched  monks  lay  about  the  altar,  and  some  crept 
under,  and  earnestly  cried  to  God,  imploring  His  mercy.  . . . 

(34).  For  his  part  in  this  scandalous  business  the  Abbot  was  for  a time 
expelled.  W.  of  Malmesbury  records  that  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
on  William  Kufus  coming  to  the  throne  Thurstan  bribed  him  with  500  pounds 
of  silver  to  restore  him  to  the  abbey  (p.  116),  He  was  undoubtedly  restored, 
and  there  is  no  improbability  in  500  pounds  being  the  price. 
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Three  were  slain  to  death,  and  eighteen  wounded.”^® 

The  question  is,  had  the  narrator  of  this  story  (which  hap- 
pened in  1083)  the  Church  of  Thurstan  before  him,  or  that  of 
Herlewin,  which  was  built  afterwards  (1101-20)? 

The  passage  in  the  above  chronicle  is  in  the  same  handwriting 
as  that  which  extends  to  1121,  and  may  therefore  presumably  be 
written  at  about  that  date.  William  of  Malmesbury  did  not 
write  his  book,  De  Antiquitate  Glastoniensis  Ecclesice,  much 
before  1130,^®  while  Orderic  Vital,  in  his  fom^th  book,  has  a 
short  abstract  of  the  circumstance,^^  which  particular  book 
must  have  been  written  between  1125  and  1127.^^  Conse- 
quently, we  have  no  direct  proof  that  the  description  refers  to 
Thnrstan’s  Church ; and  we  know  how  frequently  historians 
apply  stories,  and  translate  details,  to  fit  the  buildings  which 
exist  at  their  own  time.  But  as  the  three  accounts  seem  to  be 
all  derived  from  an  older  source,  and  not  to  be  copied  one  from 
another,  I think  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  description 
is  accurate,  and  that  the  narrator  has  not  fitted  the  story  to  a 
newer  and  later  church.  The  special  point  on  which  this 

(35) .  William  of  Malmesbury’s  version  (p.  114)  makes  tbe  Rood  struck  by  a 
single  arrow,  and  adds  an  account  of  a miracle,  bow  that  blood  issued  from  the 
wound.  One  of  the  monks  had  used  the  Rood  as  a means  of  defence  ; and  the 
soldier  who  shot  the  arrow  was  so  frightened  at  what  he  had  done,  that  he 
rushed  out  and  destroyed  himself.  But  this  divergence  in  a particular  point 
does  not  militate  against  the  general  accuracy  of  the  story.  Again,  Malmesbury 
makes  but  two  slain,  and  fourteen  wounded.  It  would  almost  look  as  if  the 
story  came  direct  from  dijfferent  eye-witnesses. 

(36) .  It  is  true  it  was  one  of  his  earlier  books,  but  he  is  supposed  only  to 
have  been  born  c.  1095. 

• (37).  Ordericus  Vitalis,  book  iv.  cap.  13. 

(38).  M.  Delisle’s  preface  to  the  edition  of  Orderic  Vital,  published  by  the 
Societe  de  1’  Histoire  de  France,  cap.  iii.  It  is  rather  singular  that  at  the  end  of 
his  short  chapter  describing  this  disturbance,  William  of  Malmesbury  adds, 
“ Hu  jus  etiam  rei  testis  est  Orosius,  Anglorum  Historiographus.  ” I think 
this  must  be  a blunder  of  the  copyist  for  Ordericus  ; and  if  what  I have  said 
about  the  date  of  writing  the  two  works  be  correct,  it  is  quite  possible  for 
William  of  Malmesbury  to  have  seen  Orderic’s  Ecclesiastical  History.  Sup- 
posing that  this  line  is  not  an  insertion  of  the  copyist,  William  of  Malmesbury 
is  the  first  writer  who  gives  Orderic  that  title  of  Historiographer  of  the  English. 
But  as  Orderic  wrote  his  books  irregularly — books  1 and  2,  and  11  and  12,  not 
being  written  till  1136,  and  book  13  not  till  1141 — it  would  appear  that  Malmes- 
bury, if  the  view  be  taken  that  he  wrote  the  line  in  his  original  copy,  must  by 
some  means  or  another,  have  obtained  early  copies  of  Orderic’s  history  as  the 
several  chapters  were  written. 
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evidence  bears  is  the  mention  of  the  ‘‘Upp-floor”  in  the 
English  MS.  It  finds  its  equivalent  with  Wilham  of  Malmes- 
bury in  the  word  Solarium,  and  this  would  mean  here  a gallery 
over  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles,  opening  into  the  church.  In 
other  words,  it  shows  that  the  Church  of  Thurstan  was  a 
church  with  a choir  which  had  aisles,  and  with  what  we  call, 
commonly,  a triforium  over  them.  The  use  of  the  word 
“ Solar,”  which  simply  means  an  upper  chamber  or  gallery  of 
any  kind—or  as  it  is  so  well  expressed  in  the  English  “Up- 
floor  ” — is  in  several  cases  applied  to  this  part  of  the  church. 
In  the  account,  for  instance,  of  the  fight  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Donatien  at  Bruges,  given  us  by  Galbert  de  Bruges,  in  his 
chronicle  of  the  death  of  Count  Charles  the  Good  of  Elanders,^^ 
much  of  the  action  of  the  exciting  drama  takes  place  in  the 
Solar  of  the  church.  It  was  before  an  altar  here  that  the 
Count  was  murdered,  and  there  is  a vivid  description  of  one 
of  his  followers  hiding  here,  behind  the  organ,  and  thinking 
to  escape  by  jumping  down  on  to  the  top  of  the  choir  stalls. 
Also,  when  vengeance  came  upon  the  traitors,  they  in  their 
turn  took  refuge  in  the  Solar  of  the  church,  and  cast  down 
upon  their  assistants  below  what  missiles  they  could  obtain  from 
the  fabric.  There  is  something  similar  to  this  in  the  vivid 
scene  described  as  taking  place  at  Glastonbury,  where  the 
archers  from  above  shot  their  arrows  or  cast  down  their 
weapons  upon  the  monks  beneath. 

Now  in  respect  of  Thurstan’s  successor,  Herlewin,  we  are 
told  that  “he  pulled  down  the  church  which  Thurstan  had 
begun,”  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  how  the  History  of 
Glastonbury  seems  to  coincide  with  that  of  Canterbury. 

I shall  assume  that  the  description  of  the  choir,  in  which  the 
soldiers  mounted  up  into  the  triforium,  belonged  to  the  church 

(39) .  It  will  be  found  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Mar.  2,  179-219,  where 
I have  referred  to  it.  The  same  chronicle  is  also  I believe  printed  in  Pertz, 
vol.  xii.  p.  561-619.  The  Day  of  the  Assassination  was  Mar.  2,  1127,  and  all 
the  events  take  place  within  the  few  days  following. 

(40) .  “ Ecclesiam  a preedecessore  inchoatam.”  W.  of  M.,  De  Ant.,  p.  117. 
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wliicli  Abbot  Thurstan  was  building ; for  I have  given  reasons 
why  the  description  did  not  probably  belong  to  the  new  church 
of  1102-20,  which  took  its  place;  and  that  it  applied  to  the 
old  church  which  Thurstan  found  existing  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1082,  is,  on  the  whole,  improbable. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  description  we  possess  of 
Lanfranc’s  church  by  Edmer  the  singer,  we  find  that  the 
church  at  Canterbury  had  a triforium  gallery,  the  wall  above 
the  arches  “ being  set  with  small  dark  windows.”  This  would 
have  supplied  just  what  the  graphic  account  of  the  soldiers 
shooting  down  at  the  unfortunate  monks  below,  from  the  up- 
floor,  would  imply  to  have  existed  at  Glastonbury. 

The  Church  of  Ahhot  Herlewin,  1102-1120^ 

Again  we  must  remember  that  at  Canterbury,  within  twenty 
years  of  Lanfranc’s  completion  of  his  church,  Anselm,  his  suc- 
cessor (1093),  was  dissatisfied  with  the  extent  and  height  of 
the  work  which  was  done,  and  pulled  the  choir  down.  The 
chronicler  gives  no  definite  reason ; he  implies,  however,  what 
I have  said,  by  adding  that  Anselm  erected  it  so  much  more 
magnificently  that  nothing  like  it  could  be  seen  in  England. 
Just  so  was  it  at  Glastonbury.  In  1102  Abbot  Herlewin  was 
appointed,  and  all  that  William  of  Malmesbury  records  re- 
specting the  church  is,  ‘‘  He  pulled  down  to  the  very  ground 
the  church  begun  by  his  predecessor,  because  it  did  not  corres- 
pond with  the  importance  of  their  possessions,  and  began  a new 
one  on  which  he  spent  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.” 

Passing  over  Sigfrid,  abbot  from  1120-26,  of  whom  nothing 
is  recorded  as  regards  building,  we  come  to  the  appointment  of 
a great  builder,  namely  Henry  of  Blois,  the  nephew  of  Henry  I. 
He  had  only  been  Abbot  three  years,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  See  of  Winchester,  but  still  retained  his  position  and 
emoluments  of  Abbot.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  re- 
cords of  his  works  the  abbey  did  not  suffer  from  this  partition 

(41).  William  of  Malmesbury  De  Gestis  Pontificum,  Eolls  Series,  p.  138. 

(42).  W.  of  M.  De  Ant.,  p.  117. 
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of  his  time  and  energies.  When  we  examine  the  list  of 
buildings  recorded  to  have  been  erected  by  him,  we  may,  I 
think,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  chm’ch  had  been 
pretty  well  completed  by  his  two  predecessors. 

William  of  Malmesbury  records  the  appointment  of  Abbot 
Henry  in  1126  in  a chapter  of  very  few  lines  of  a compli- 
mentary strain.  He  does  not  refer  to  the  Abbot’s  appointment 
as  having  just  happened  when  he  is  writing,  so  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  two  or  three  years  had  elapsed  ; but  with  this  short 
chapter  he  terminates  his  treatise  De  Antiquitate  GlastonicE.^^ 

Though  we  lose  William  of  Malmesbury,  another  chronicler 
takes  up  the  story  from  this  date,  namely,  Adam  of  Domerham, 
and  from  the  extracts  which  he  has  given  us  (from  the  Abbey 
Registers  probably)  we  learn  that  this  Abbot  Henry,  during 
his  somewhat  long  tenure  of  office,  erected  the  following 
buildings : 

A certain  royal  palace  which  was  called  ‘ Castellum.’ 

Also  the  Bell  Tower. 

The  Chapter-House,  Cloister,  Lavatory,  Refectory,  and 
Dormitory. 

The  Infirmary  with  its  chapel. 

An  external  Gateway,  remarkable  for  its  ^ squared  stones.’ 

A large  brewery,  and  many  stables  for  horses. 

These  he  erected  from  their  foundations  to  their  completion. 

As  I am  not  in  this  lecture  dealing  with  the  buildings  of  the 
monastery  generally,  the  only  structure  calling  for  remark  is 
the  Campanarium  or  Bell-tower.  I see  no  reason  for  supposing 
it  to  be  a detached  building,  and  as  one  only  is  mentioned,  it 
seems  to  me  reasonable  to  suppose  it  formed  a central  tower 
to  the  church.  It  was  frequently  the  case  that  the  tower  was 
left  to  the  last,  and  as  may  be  seen  in  numerous  examples,  the 

(43).  The  last  line  of  his  treatise  runs  “ Habet  eniin  hoc  proprium,  ut 
quaiupiam  laudanda  faciat,  landari  tamen  erubescat.  J'inito  Libro,  &c.  (M.S. 

fol.  18b,  Hearne,  p.  122.)  Abbot  Henry  was  appointed  in  1126,  and  this 
treatise,  which  was  i)robably  sent  to  the  Abbey  about  1130,  is  inscribed  to  him. 

(44).  Adam  of  Domcrham  (Hearne’s  ed. ),  p.  316. 
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upper  stages  of  the  tower  are  of  a later  style  and  date  than 
the  lower. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  new  cloisters,  with  the 
chapter-house,  refectory,  and  dormitory,  &c.,  on  three  sides 
and  with  the  recently-built  church  on  the  fourth,  were 
erected  much  upon  the  same  site  as  had  been  occupied  by  the 
former  cloisters  existing  in  Thurstan’s  time,  though  possibly 
larger  in  extent.  Their  site  now  is  occupied  by  the  orchard, 
and  so  far  as  I understand  even  the  foundations  are  not  to  be 
traced. 

The  successor  of  Henry  of  Blois  in  1171,  a certain  Prior  of 
Winchester,  Robert  by  name,  is  not  recorded  to  have  done 
any  work  to  the  church.  On  his  death,  in  1178,  the  Abbey 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  Henry  II.  Some  few 
years  after,  having  occasion  to  transact  some  business  at  the 
court  of  Rome  (so  Adam  of  Domerham  writes),^®  and  finding 
a certain  Peter  de  Marci  of  great  service  to  him,  he  put  the 
Abbey  into  his  charge.  Peter  de  Marci  was  very  anxious 
that  the  monks  should  elect  him  as  their  abbot,  but  he  could 
not  succeed  in  satisfying  them.  It  was  during  this  vacancy 
that  the  fire  broke  out,  which  destroyed  all  the  buildings  which 
had  been  erected.  It  will  be  well  however  before  speaking 
of  what  the  fire  did  to  say  something  as  to  the  state  of  the 
church  as  it  then  stood. 

Description  of  the  Church  before  the  Fire,  1184. 

Following  so  closely  in  the  wake  of  Canterbury,  and  with  such 
resources  as  is  betokened  by  the  chronicler  saying  that  Her- 
lewin  did  not  consider  the  previous  church  to  be  worthy  of  the 
revenues  of  the  abbey,  I cannot  think  Glastonbury  was  in- 
ferior in  work  or  size  to  Canterbury  Cathedral  of  that  date, 
and  as  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  only  right  to  assume  that  it  occupied  much  the  same 
site  as  the  present  building.  I mean  the  building  of  which  we 


(45).  o//).,  p.  332. 
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have  the  few  remains.  Following  the  ordinary  course  I should 
expect  the  central  tower  to  be  the  portion  most  likely  to  he 
constant.  Some  few  churches  have  been  elongated  westward ; 
most  have  been  elongated  eastward  by  successive  builders,  hut 
I cannot  call  to  mind  any  case  in  which  there  is  evidence  of  a 
central  tower  having  been  shifted.  The  reason  of  the  site  of  the 
tower  being  retained  is  obvious  in  all  ordinary  cases ; namely 
that  while  the  choir  is  being  rebuilt  the  nave  is  used  for  the 
services,  and  while  the  nave  is  being  rebuilt  the  congregation 
use  the  choir.  Now  if  we  measure  from  a point  directly  in 
the  centre  of  the  space  beneath  the  tower  and  carry  the  line  to 
the  west  end  of  this  church,  we  find  the  distance  to  be  210 
feet.  Taking  the  same  measurement  at  Canterbury  we  find  it 
to  be  230  feet ; but  that  distance  includes  the  space  between  the 
two  towers,  which  probably  in  Lanfranc’s  and  Anselm’s 
churches  was  separated  off  from  the  nave  by  an  arch.  Hence 
the  nave  in  each  would  be  of  about  the  same  length. 

When  we  measure  the  width  between  the  two  side  walls  I 
find  Glastonbury  about  72  feet  and  Canterbury  75  feet.  At 
Canterbury  some  of  Lanfranc’s  walls  remain  though  concealed 
by  later  facing,  and  a good  deal  of  Anselm’s  walls  also.  Here 
• however  at  Glastonbury  not  a vestige  remains.  Still  I think 
we  may  fairly  conclude  from  analogy  that  the  nave  of  the  old 
church  before  the  fire  was  as  long  as  the  remains  shew  the 
church  built  after  the  fire  to  have  been,  and  I see  no  reason 
to  suppose  it  longer.  Therefore  it  follows  that  the  present 
church  not  only  would  occupy  the  same  site,  but  probably  also 
was  of  the  same  extent  as  the  ancient  church,  the  cloisters 
being  retained  in  the  same  position. 

Before  coming  to  the  account  of  the  fire,  I would  say  a few 
words  as  to  the  objects  which  the  old  church  seems  to  have 
contained  worthy  of  note.  The  records  are  so  few  that  it  is 
impossible  to  attempt  a picture  of  it  as  a whole,  but  they  help 
somewhat  to  give  a slight  idea  of  its  interest.  First  I would 
mention  the  ancient  altar  in  front  of,  or  rather  over  which 
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there  was  carving  or  painting  of  the  three  first  abbots  with 
their  names,  viz.,  Worgret,  Lademund,  and  Bregoret,  and  to 
this  Wilham  of  Malmesbury  appeals  as  evidence  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  foundation.^^  This  was  probably  the  high 
altar,  and  it  was  the  same  altar  perhaps  which  was  ornamented 
so  handsomely  by  Abbot  Brithwin  before  he  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Wells  in  1027,  with  panels  of  elaborate  gold  and 
silver  work  inlaid  in  ivory 

Two  or  three  crucifixes  are  also  incidentally  mentioned, 
but  the  chronicler  does  not  generally  describe  where  they 
stood.  King  Edgar  before  his  death  (a.d.  975)  is  recorded  to 
have  made  a present  of  a handsome  crucifix  “ over  the  high 
altar. There  was  the  figure  of  our  Lord  also  which  the 
young  monk  Ailsi  passed  by  several  times  without  making  due 
reverence  to  it,  and  which,  when  at  last  he  did  make  it,  spoke 
as  if  it  had  a human  voice— Am  to  late  Aylsi  ; Nu  to  late  and 
there  was  the  image  of  the  Virgin  which,  when  everything  was 
burnt  around,  remained  entire,  and  even  the  veil  not  burnt, 
though  the  heat  blistered  the  face  as  if  it  had  been  human.®*^ 
A third  image  mentioned  however  seems  to  have  stood  in  the 
refectory  and  not  in  the  church,  but  this  was  as  remarkable  as 
the  others,  inasmuch  as  when  Abbot  Dunstan  and  King  Edgar 
were  sitting  at  table,  it  shook  off  its  crown,  so  that  the  crown 
fell  between  them.  Dunstan  took  it  as  a warning  not  to  do 
what  he  was  then  purposing  in  his  mind  to  do.  Lastly  there 
was  the  image  with  the  mark  of  the  arrow  or  arrows,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  whence  the  blood  fiowed 
during  the  ritual  riot.®^  Possibly  this  was  the  same  as  that 

(46) .  W.  of  M.  De  Ant.,  p.  48.  The  description  however  is  obscure — 
“ Nomina  illorum  et  dignitates  in  Majori  Ecclesia,  prodente  secus  altare  picture,, 
sunt  in  propatulo.”  It  may  have  been  a kind  of  reredos. 

(47) .  “Fecit  tabulam  ante  altare,  auro  et  argento  et  ebore  polimitam  et 
crucem.”  W.  of  M.  Be  Ant.,  p.  87. 

(48).  W.  of  M.,  p.  86,  “ Fecit  crucem  super  majus  altare.” 

(49).  Ibid,  p.  38.  (50).  Ibid,  p.  40. 

(51).  Ibid,  p.  38  and  p.  115.  William  of  Malmesbury’s  story  differs,  as 
I have  said,  from  the  English  version  already  told,  in  that  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  moveable  and  not  fixed,  and  that  only  one  arrow  is  related  to 
have  pierced  it,  and  not  several.  See  note,  ante,  p.  47. 
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over  tlie  high  Altar^  which  Edgar  had  given.  There  are,  of 
course,  numerous  references  to  silver  images  and  the  hke,  but 
I do  not  note  them,  as  they  do  not  affect  the  fabric. 

But  the  glory  of  this  church  of  Glastonbury  was  that  it 
contained  the  tombs  of  three  English  kings,  the  first  King 
Edmund,  King  Edgar,  and  King  Edmimd  Ironside.  There 
can  he  do  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Abbey  Church  holding 
the  mortal  remains  of  these  kings,  whatever  may  he  said  of 
their  possessing  the  remains  of  King  Arthur. 

As  regards  King  Edmund,  who  died  a.d.  946,  though  the 
Saxon  chronicles  do  not  actually  state  that  he  was  buried  at 
Glastonbury,  still  under  that  year  they  tell  us  how  Liofa 
stabbed  him  at  Pucklechurch  (in  Gloucestershire,  but  close  to 
the  borders  of  Somerset,  and  one  of  the  possessions  of  Glas- 
tonbury) on  S.  Augustine’s  Mass  Day.  Florence  of  Worcester, 
however  (possibly  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  chronicles 
now  lost),  adds  that  he  was  carried  to  Glastonbury  and 
bm-ied  by  S.  Dunstan.  Under  a previous  year,  viz.  945,  the 
chronicles  refer  to  Edmund’s  regard  for  Glastonbury  where  it 
is  stated  that  he  “ delivered  Glastonbury  to  S.  Dunstan,  where 
he  afterwards  became  first  abbot.”®^  William  of  Mahnesbury 
definitely  records  that  “ he  lies  buried  at  Glastonbury,  on  the 
left  side,  in  the  tower  of  the  larger  church.®^ 

Of  King  Edgar’s  place  of  burial,  a.d.  975,  the  copies  of  the 
existing  Saxon  chronicles  are  silent.  Florence  of  Worcester, 
however,  under  his  accoimt  of  the  death  (mainly  taken  from  the 
chronicles)  adds,  And  his  body  was  brought  to  Glastonbury 
and  there  entombed  in  a royal  manner.”®^  William  of  Mal- 

(52) .  The  expression  “ first  abbot,”  in  the  chronicles,  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  supposition  that  Dunstan  founded  Glastonbury,  a view  which  William 
of  Malmesbury  takes  the  trouble  to  refute.  Hearne’s  ed.  p.  71. 

(53) .  W.  of  M.  De  Ant.,  p.  75.  It  probably  means  on  the  north  side  of  the 
centre  of  the  cross,  between  that  and  the  north  transept,  i.e.,  on  the  left  side 
of  any  one  facing  the  high  Altar.  The  words  “ In  turri  ecclesiae  majoris,”  need 
not,  I think,  imply  that  the  tower  was  a separate  building,  but  would  bear  to 
be  translated  “in  the  cross  or  transept,”  which  may  be  understood  as  com- 
prising the  whole  space  between  the  north  and  south  walls. 

(54).  Florence  of  Wore.,  sub  anno,  and  most  of  the  later  chronicles. 
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mesbury  tells  us  “ be  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house  at  the 
door  of  the  church,”  but  that  afterwards  he  was  translated.”^® 
I can  suggest  no  reason  why  he  should  have  been  buried  here, 
except  that  the  church  might  have  been  at  that  time  under- 
going repairs  and  not  sufficiently  completed,  and  to  this  I have 
already  referred  in  discussing  what  was  the  state  of  the  church 
when  Thurstan  was  appointed  Abbot.®® 

Of  the  translation  here  referred  to  we  have  a description ; 
though  it  does  not  help  us,  unfortunately,  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  church,  still  the  incident  is  a 
curious  one.  William  of  Malmesbury  (if  the  passage  be  his) 
gives  us  details  of  the  manner  in  which,  because  the  grave  was 
too  small  to  get  at  the  body  easily,  one  of  the  workmen  sacri- 
legiously used  an  iron  implement  to  it  (a  pickaxe  probably). 
Indeed,  it  is  implied  that  the  miseries  which  fell  upon  Glaston- 
bury during  the  tenure  of  Abbots  Egelward  and  Egelnoth 
(1027-53  and  1053-77)  were  due  to  this  infamous  act.®^  There 
is  something  awkward  as  to  the  record  of  the  date  when  this 
translation  is  made  to  take  place.  William  of  Malmesbury 
places  it  under  Egelnoth,  but  says  that  it  happened  forty  years 
after  Edgar’s  death — which  calculation  would  bring  us  to  1015, 
that  is  some  years  before  either  of  the  Abbots  were  appointed ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  John  of  Glastonbury, 
he  puts  the  translation  under  Abbot  Egelward,  and,  giving  no 
reason  for  the  date,  fixes  it  at  a.d.  1052,  the  year  before  that 
abbot’s  death.®^  We  are  therefore  without  any  grounds  for 
discussing  what  the  probable  circumstances  were  which  brought 
about  the  translation^  It  seems  the  body  was  not  put  into 
another  tomb,  but  the  royal  bones  ” were  put  into  a shrine 
and  placed  upon  the  altar,  together  with  the  head  of  S.  Apol- 
linaris,  and  the  relics  of  S.  Vincent.  And  at  the  same  time 

(55).  W.  of  M.,  De  Ant.,  p.  87. 

(56).  See  note  on  the  question  of  repairs  by  Dunstan,  ante,  p.  45. 

(57).  W.  of  M.,  De  Ant.,  p.  90.  “ Ausus  facinus  auditu,  nedum  actu 

grave.” 


(58).  John  of  Glaston.,  p.  153. 
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they  put  the  remains  of  the  Abbot  Egelward,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Dunstan,  into  the  empty  tomb.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  inconsistency  in  many  points,  and  I am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  a later  interpolation,  when  it  was  needed  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  relics  which  were  exhibited  in 
the  shrine,  and  to  give  a circumstantial  account  of  how  and 
when  they  were  placed  there. 

Of  the  third  king  whose  burial  honoured  Glastonbury 
Abbey  (a.d.  1016),  Edmund  Ironside,  we  have  it  recorded  in 
the  same  chronicle  that--^  Then  at  S.  Andrew’s  Mass  (Is  ov. 
13)  died  King  Eadmund.  And  his  body  lies  at  Glastonbury, 
with  his  grandfather,  Eadgar.”  And  the  Glastonbury  record 
tells  us  that  “he  received  burial  in  front  of  the  high  altar.” 

We  thus  have  three  kings  buried  here  in  the  seventy  years, 
946-1016.  Ko  kings  have  been  bimed  here  since,  but  to  say 
that  none  were  buried  here  before,  would  be  rash,  with  the 
not  improbable  inscription  to  King  Kentwine  ; and  perhaps 
treasonable  with  the  legend  of  King  Arthur,  so  closely  inter- 
woven into  the  history  of  the  place,  and  the  occasion  of  the 
royal  visit  of  King  Edward  and  his  Queen,  when  the  bones 
were  duly  labelled  by  royal  authority. 

As  regards  this  first  period,  we  have  but  few  records  of  the 
bunal  of  abbots,  but  what  there  are  suggest  one  or  two  points 
as  to  the  arrangements  of  the  building.  The  first  tomb  noticed 
is  that  of  Abbot  Tica.  He  had  come  from  the  north  in  a.d. 
754,  and  was  supposed  to  have  brought  a very  large  number  of 
relics  with  him,  such  as  of  Aidan,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  of 
Ceolfred,  and  Benedict,  Abbots  of  Wearmouth,  and  of  nearly 
all  the  other  saints  found  mentioned  in  Bede’s  history,  and  even 
the  bones  of  the  venerable  Bede  hhnself:  “When  he  died,  he 
had  his  tomb  in  the  corner  of  the  Ecclesia  Major,’  close  by  the 
entrance  into  the  ‘Ecclesia  Vetusta.’  And  it  was  remarkable 
both  for  its  size  and  the  skill  displayed  in  the  vaulting.”®® 
The  addition  of  these  words  seems  to  show  it  was  standing  at 

(59).  W.  of  M.,  DeAnt.,  p.  88.  (60).  W.  of  M.,  Be  Antiq.,  p.  29. 
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the  time  William  of  Malmesbury’s  treatise  was  written,  and 
therefore  was  preserved  throughout  the  successive  churches  of 
Dunstan  and  Edgar,  of  Thurstan  and  of  Herlewin.  Elsewhere 
in  his  treatise  William  of  Malmesbury  says : Where  he  and 
his  companions  were  buried  this  epitaph  testifies,  and  I have 
not  neglected  to  copy  it;”  and  after  it  he  says  “that  if  any 
one  tries  to  remove  the  tomb  he  is  struck  with  blindness.” 

I have  already  referred  to  this  tomb  in  speaking  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  extent  of  the  larger  church  in  reference  to 
the  space  between  it  and  the  “ Vetusta  Ecclesia.”  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  “ en- 
trance ” (introitus).  If  it  necessarily  means  a doorway,  then 
it  must  follow  that  the  western  wall  of  the  original  church  and 
the  eastern  wall  of  S.  Mary’s  Church  were  much  closer  to- 
gether than  the  western  wall  of  the  existing  church  and  that 
of  S.  Joseph’s  Chapel  are  now.  But  I think  the  word  may 
fairly  bear  a meaning  which  we  should  express  by  the  word 
“ passage.”  But  then,  as  to  what  buildings  were  connected  with 
this  “ passage,”  and  in  what  manner  it  joined  S.  Mary’s  Church 
— whether  the  entrance  was  by  a doorway  at  the  east  end 
or  not, — I have  no  grounds  whatever  for  ofiering  any  opinion. 

Wilham  of  Malmesbury  does  not  mention  the  tomb  of 
Stiwerd,  elected  Abbot  probably  about  890  (though  there  is 
some  confusion  in  the  chronology  at  this  time),  but  he  notices 
that  his  figure  is  always  to  be  seen  accompanied  by  a whip  or 
a birch  ; whence  he  ventures  to  estimate  his  character.®^ 

And  now  we  come  to  the  tomb  of  Dunstan : not  that  he 
was  originally  buried  here,  but  as  it  was  very  important  to 
have  his  relics,  the  story  ran  that  they  were  stolen  from 
Canterbury,  after  the  attack  by  the  Danes  upon  S.  Alphage, 
A.D.  1012.  I do  not  attribute  any  of  the  three  or  four  chapters 
in  the  De  Antiquitate  Glastonia;  (for  it  is  a long  story  in  all) 
to  William  of  Malmesbury,  but  all  to  the  interpolator.  Their 
possession  of  the  body,  however,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much 
(61).  W.  of  M.,  p.  63.  (62).  W.  of  M.,  p.  71. 
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dispute,®^  and  there  is  as  much  ingenuity  displayed,  to  my 
mind,  in  the  story  of  their  hiding  the  body  and  finding  it  again 
as  in  that  of  their  having  stolen  it  at  all. 

The  latter  story  told  is  this  :“-For  fear  of  it  being  stolen 
hack  again,  the  grave  was  made  very  secretly,  and  the  secret 
was  always  kept  by  one  monk  only,  and  when  dying,  he  was 
by  arrangement  to  select  some  trustworthy  successor  to  whom 
to  disclose  it.  After  a general  explanation  to  the  above  effect, 
the  account  of  the  burial  of  the  relics  is  thus  given : Two 
(who  had  charge  of  the  matter)  take  a wooden  coffin,  suitably 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  paint  it  on  the  inside,  and  on  the 
right  side  they  put  an  8.  and  on  the  left  a D,,  intending  that 
they  should  stand  for  the  name  of  Sanctus  Dunstanus.  Put- 
ting the  relics  into  this  coffin,  they  bury  it  beneath  a stone, 
taken  out  for  the  purpose,  in  ^the  Larger  Church,’  by  the 
side  of  the  Holy  Water  Stoup,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  monks:  every  body  else  was  ignorant  of  the 
place  altogether.  There /br  a hundred  and  seventy  years  it  lay, 
the  secret  being  committed  only  to  one  at  a time,  according  to 
the  manner  arranged.”®^ 

We  then  have  a rather  pretty  story:  how  a young  monk 
wheedled  the  secret  from  his  master,  who  happened  to  be  the 
trusted  holder  of  it  at  the  time.®®  And  the  young  monk  told  it 

(63) .  As  late  as  1508,  a scrutiny  was  made  of  the  genuine  relics  at  Canter- 
bury, in  order  to  show  that  the  Glastonbury  relics  were  false.  The  correspon- 
dence between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  [Warham]  and  the  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  [Beere]  will  be  found  printed  in  Wharton’s  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  227-233.  See  also  Eadmer’s  letter,  written,  as  the  internal  evidence  implies, 
about  the  year  1124,  and  in  which  he  ridicules  the  Glastonbury  story  of  the 
theft  of  the  body  of  S.  Dunstan.  Ibid,  p.  220. 

(64) .  W.  of  M,,  De  Ant.,  p.  36.  It  seems  the  “translation”  (as  the  pre- 
tended theft  was  called)  was  made  in  1012,  that  is  the  second  year  after  the 
murder  of  Abp.  Alphege,  and  the  24th  after  the  death  of  Dunstan.  Ibid, 
p.  34.  As  the  writer  says  they  lay  there  for  170  years,  the  date  of  his  writing 
must  be  after  1182.  In  fact,  it  shews  that  this,  like  numerous  passages  in  this 
treatise  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  has  been  interpolated  some  time  after  his 
death. 

(65) .  As  the  story  is  told,  the  old  man  is  made  only  to  reveal  the  secret 
enigmatically  in  these  words  : “ Fili  mi  dilectissime,  non  ingredieris  Ecclesiam, 
acpia  benedicta  te  aspersurus,  quin  lapidem  vestibus  tuis  contingas,  sub  quo 
reconduntur,  quffi  requiris.  Sed  de  hoc  amplius  nihil  me  pulses,  sed  audita 
mentc  tacita  sagacique  pertracta. ” W.  of  M.,  De  Ant.,  p.  37. 
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to  others,  and  so  it  happened  that  after  the  fire  the  secret  was 
known,  or  otherwise  it  wonld  have  been  lost  altogether.  Of 
course,  eventually,  everything  was  found  as  described — -the 
inside  of  the  coffin  being  painted  in  azure  and  vermilion  colours. 
The  entrance  referred  to  was  probably  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  as  the  monks  would  enter  ordinarily  from  the  cloister. 

There  are  records  of  three  other  abbots  and  one  monk 
having  been  buried  here.  ^^In  1034  died  Brihtwi,  Bishop  of 
Wells  and  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  He  lies  on  the  north  side 
in  the  Apsidal  Chapel  (porticus)  of  S.  John  the  Baptist.” 
Next  Brihtwald,  who,  from  being  a monk  at  Glastonbury,  was 
promoted  to  a bishoprick,  and  who  died  in  1045,  and  ‘^was 
buried  with  Brihtwin  on  the  northern  side.”®^ 

We  have  also  the  note  that  Abbot  Herlewin,  on  his  death, 
in  1120,  ^^was  buried  next  to  Thurstan,  in  S.  Andrew’s” 
[?Apse].®®  I have  no  authority  for  saying  that  this  was  the 
name  of  the  apsidal  chapel  on  the  east  side  of  the  south 
transept,  but  I venture  to  think  it  would  be  so.  There  must 
have  been  an  apsidal  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  church 
to  answer  to  that  on  the  north,  and  I find  no  other  saint  named 
to  whom  to  ascribe  the  altar  in  it.  And  that  two  of  the 
abbots  should  be  buried  in  one  transept,  and  two  in  the  other 
seems  very  probable. 

And  lastly  there  is  the  record  of  the  death  of  Abbot  Robert, 
the  last  of  the  abbots  before  the  fire,  viz.,  1178.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Chapter  House,  on  the  south  side.  No  reason 
is  given  for  this,  yet  there  must  have  been  room  for  more 
tombs  either  in  the  north  or  south  transept. 

(66) .  W.  of  M.,  De  Ant.,  p.  94.  The  word  “Porticus”  must  signify  apse 
here,  though  it  has  different  meanings  in  other  places.  It  was  probably  on  the 
east  side  of  the  north  transept. 

(67) .  Ibid,  p.  95.  He  was  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  p.  94  (Eamsbury),  1005-45. 

(68) .  Ibid,  p.  118.  “ Sepultusest  juxta  Turstinum  ad  Sanctum  Andream.” 

If  it  had  been  that  Brihtwin  was  so  buried,  I should  have  understood  that  it 
was  S.  Andrew’s  Church  of  Wells  which  was  meant.  But  I cannot  see  any 
reason  why  Thurstan  and  Herlewin  should  be  buried  at  Wells,  and  therefore 
an  altar  or  chapel  must  have  been  so  dedicated  at  Glastonbury. 
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Beyond  the  above  list  of  burials  I have  not  observed  in  the 
records  preserved  by  the  three  local  historians,  William  of 
Malmesbury,  Adam  of  Domerham,  or  John  of  Glastonbury,  a 
notice  of  any  others  of  importance  which  belonged  to  the 
old  church.  But  from  other  sources  I find  the  following, 
which  may  be  noted,  though  no  information  is  given  as  to  the 
portion  of  the  building  in  which  their  bodies  were  deposited. 
They  may  indeed  have  had  only  a resting-place  in  the  cemetery. 

“ A.T>,  867.  In  this  same  year  died  Eanulf,  Ealdorman  of 

the  shire  of  Somerset and  the  body  of  the  said 

ealdorman  hes  in  the  monastery  which  is  called  Glastonbury. 

“a.d.  971,  The  same  year  died  Alfeag,  Ealdorman  of 
Southants,  and  he  was  buried  at  Glastonbury.”^^ 

“ A.D.  1033.  In  this  year  died  Merewhit,  Bishop  of  Somerset, 
and  he  was  buried  at  Glastonbury.”^^ 

These  are  all  the  historical  notes  which  I can  glean  bearing 
upon  the  church,  which  whatever  its  origin,  whether  first  built 
by  Ine  or  not,  however  restored  and  enlarged  under  Dunstan 
or  Edgar,  was  practically  no  doubt  rebuilt  by  Thurstan,  and 
again  rebuilt  by  Herlewin,  and  last  of  all  destroyed  by  the 
fire  in  the  year  1184, 

The  great  Fire  of  1184. 

Here  is  the  brief  account  of  the  fire  given  by  Adam  of 
Domerham  ; — 

‘‘  In  the  following  summer,  that  is  to  say  on  S,  Urban’s  day, 
(May  25,  1184)  the  whole  of  the  monastery,  except  a chamber 
with  its  chapel  constructed  by  Abbot  Robert  (1171-78),  into 
which  the  monks  afterwards  betook  themselves,  and  the  Bell 
tower,  binlt  by  Bishop  Henry,  was  consumed  by  Fire.” 

(69) .  “ Dux  provinciee  Sumersetun.”  Ethelwerdi  Clironicon,  S’wft  anno. 

(70) .  “ Suthantunensium  Dux.  ” Florence  of  Worcester,  Suh  anno. 

(71) .  Merehwit  bjscop  on  Sumers^eton.  Saxon  Chronicles,  Suh  anno.  He  was 
Bp,  of  Wells,  1027-33,  and  succeeded  Brihtwi,  mentioned  just  above.  But 
there  is  a curious  confusion  in  the  chronicle  of  the  Bishop’s,  given  by  the 
Canon  of  Wells  [Wharton  A.S.I.  558J.  He  puts  under  Merewhit  “ qui  et 
Brihtwinus  dictus.” 

(72).  Adam  of  Domerham^  (Hearne),  p.  333. 
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And  here  I would  remark  that  still  once  again  the  story  of 
Glastonbury  seems  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  that  of  Canterbury. 
As  regards  the  latter  Gervase  (an  eye  witness  of  what  he 
describes)  writes  ‘^In  the  year  1174  by  the  just  but  occult 
judgment  of  God  the  church  of  Christ  at  Canterbury  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  the  forty-fourth  year  from  its  dedication.” 
At  this  point  however,  the  resemblance  to  Canterbury,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  ceases. 

It  is  not  very  clear  at  first  sight  how  it  comes  that  a whole 
monastery  should  be  destroyed  by  fire.  We  associate  in  our 
minds  with  these  structures  nothing  but  lofty  and  massive  walls, 
which  in  some  cases  we  know  have  stood  erect  through  several 
fires.  But  there  was  besides,  as  there  are  now  in  many  of  our 
towns,  a quantity  of  wooden  and  plastered  buildings,  which 
were  sufficient  to  supply  the  fuel  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
devastation  from  building  to  building.  One  would  have  ex- 
pected that  with  little  trouble  a fire  could  have  been  confined 
to  the  church,  if  it  had  broken  out  there ; or  if  in  the  dormi- 
tory or  refectory,  it  could  have  been  confined  to  the  cloisters. 
But  the  apphances  were  few  for  extinguishing  the  flames,  and 
as  a rule  the  wind  carried  the  burning  rafters  from  roof  to  roof. 
The  scene  at  Canterbury,  as  witnessed  by  Gervase,  in  the 
afternoon  of  Sept.  5,  1174,  may  well  have  repeated  itself  here 
ten  years  later.  “ While  a south  wind  was  blowing  furiously, 
beyond  all  human  experience,  a fire  broke  out  before  the  gate 
of  the  church  and  outside  the  walls  of  the  courtyard,  by  which 
three  cottages  were  half  destroyed.  From  these,  while  the 
citizens  were  assembling  and  attempting  to  put  out  the  fire, 
burning  rafters  and  sparks  were  carried  by  the  high  wind  and 
deposited  upon  the  church,  and  through  the  force  of  the  wind 
got  in  between  the  joints  of  the  lead,  and  settled  upon  the 
decayed  boards.  Presently  as  the  heat  increased  the  rotten 
rafters  catch  alight.  Then  the  larger  beams  with  their  pur- 
hnes  catch  fire,  no  one  perceiving  it  or  coming  to  help  .... 
But  as  the  beams  and  their  purlines  ignited  the  flames  shot 
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up  into  the  top  of  the  roof,  and  the  sheets  of  lead  not  being 
able  longer  to  withstand  such  heat,  began  by  degrees  to  melt. 
The  raging  wind  then,  finding  a freer  access,  drove  in  the 
flames  so  that  they  ranged  the  whole  length.  And  suddenly 
when  the  flames  began  to  shew  themselves  a cry  arose  from 
the  churchyard.  Oh ! Oh ! the  church  is  on  fire.”  And  the 
further  details  go  on  to  show  how  they  failed  to  stop  the 
flames  when  once  they  had  got  hold  of  the  roof. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  in  the  same  manner 
at  Grlastonbury  the  great  church,  as  well  as  the  ^vetusta 
ecclesia,’  the  cloisters,  with  chapter-house,  dormitory  and 
refectory,  the  abbot’s  chambers,  and  all  the  offices  belonging 
to  the  several  departments,  yielded  one  after  the  other 
to  the  flames.  Only  a new  chamber,  which  had  just  been 
built,  with  its  chapel  (possibly  because  it  was  isolated,  in 
consequence  of  some  of  the  buildings  having  been  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  new  work),  and  the  great  bell-tower 
remained.  No  wonder  we  find  words  of  heartfelt  lament. 
The  writer,  probably  Adam  of  Domerham  himself,  says : — 

The  beautiful  buildings  lately  erected  by  Henry  of  Blois,  and 
the  church,  a place  so  venerated  by  all,  and  the  shelter  of  so 
many  saints,  are  reduced  to  a heap  of  ashes  ! What  groans, 
what  tears,  what  plaints  arose  as  they  saw  what  had  happened 
and  pondered  over  the  loss  they  had  suffered.  The  confusion 
into  which  their  rehcs  were  thrown,  the  loss  of  treasure,  not 
only  in  gold  and  silver,  but  in  stuffs  and  silks,  in  books  and  the 
rest  of  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  must  even  provoke  to  tears, 
and  justly  so,  those  who  far  away  do  but  hear  of  these  things.” 

The  Foundation  of  the  New  Church,  erected  soon  after  the  fire 

of  1184, 

The  Abbey,  as  we  have  said,  was  in  the  king’s  hands,  though 
in  charge  of  Peter  de  Marci ; but  before  the  end  of  the  year 
De  Marci  died.  The  king,  however,  according  to  our  au- 

(73).  “Gervasius  de  combustione  et  reperatione  Dorobernensis  ecclesise.’* 
Twysdeu  D.S.  col.  1289. 
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thority,  “had  compassion  upon  the  monks  in  their  calamity, 
and  committed  the  care  of  the  Abbey  to  the  custody  of  his 
chamberlain,  a certain  Ralph  Fitz-Stephen,  on  the  condition 
that  the  monks  taking  only  sufficient  for  their  maintenance, 
should  spend  the  whole  of  what  remained  of  their  revenue  in 
repairing  their  buildmgs  and  constructing  their  church.” 

But  the  king  did  more  than  this.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
issued  a charter,  the  substance  of  which  was,  to  the  effect 
that  besides  confirming  all  previous  liberties  to  the  monks,  and 
granting  them  others,  he  practically  made  himself  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  the  church.  The  charter  is  worth  attention. 
It  begins ; 

“ Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  etc.,  to  my  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls, 
etc.,  etc.  ^ That  which  a man  sows,  that  also  shall  he  reap.’  I, 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Glastonbury,  which 
whilst  it  was  in  my  hands  was  burnt  by  fire  and  reduced  to 
ashes,  have  determined  to  repair  it,  to  be  completed  either  by 
myself  or  my  heirs : by  the  will  of  God,  and  at  the  instance  of 
Heraclius,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  of  Baldwin,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  of  Richard,  Bishop  of  Winchester; 
of  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  of  Ralph  de  Granvdl, 
with  many  others,  etc.” 

The  charter  then  introduces  a recital  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Glories  of  Glastonbury,  mentioning  the  early  kings  (King 
Arthur  included,  for  already  the  romance  had  been  fitted  to 
Glastonbury).  And  then  follow  the  liberties  and  grants, 
which  I need  not  here  detail.  The  following  lines,  however, 
show  the  spirit  by  which  King  Henry  was  actuated  : 

“But  chiefly  that  the  town  of  Glastonbury,  in  which  the 
Wetusta  Ecclesia  ’ of  the  Mother  of  God  is  situated,  which  is 
truly  reckoned  to  be  the  source  and  origin  of  all  religion  in  Eng- 
land, should  be  free  above  others,  together  with  its  islands,  etc.” 

Now  the  charter  is  not  dated,  but  by  attending  to  the  signa- 
tures, which  are  mainly  a repetition  of  the  names  already 
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given,  with  some  few  others,  we  arrive  at  the  date  within  very 
few  weeks. 

Heraclius,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  had  already  come  to 
England  as  an  embassy,  to  offer  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
to  Henry,  though  I cannot  find  the  exact  date  of  his  arrival. 
The  meeting  at  Reading,  where  his  message  was  formally  de- 
livered, was  not  till  the  January  of  the  following  year.  But  the 
name  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  is  of  some  importance  as  to  date, 
and  is  of  historical  interest.  The  great  dispute  concerning  the 
appointing  of  Baldwin  (the  Bishop  of  Worcester)  to  the  See 
of  Canterbury  occupies  several  pages  of  Gervase’s  chronicle, 
and  is  referred  to  by  several  other  historians.  After  a con- 
ference at  Reading,  on  August  4th,  1184,  at  Windsor  on  Dec. 
23rd,  the  discussion  was  adjourned  to  London  for  S.  Andrew’s 
day  (Nov.  30th).  It  appears,  while  the  discussion  was  going 
on  (and  it  lasted  some  few  days),  the  prior  and  monks  who 
laid  claim  to  the  appointment  and  had  elected  some  one  else, 
heard  suddenly  the  Te  Deum  being  sung,  for  the  rival  can- 
didate elected  by  the  suffi-agan  bishops.  As  I understand  it, 
the  date  of  the  election  was  practically  Advent  Sunday,  Dec. 
2nd,  1184,  and  before  that  day  Baldwin  could  not  have  signed 
as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
who  also  signs  the  same  document,  died  Dec.  17th,  1184,  and 
consequently  the  date  is  comprised  within  that  fortnight. 

I should  expect  that  the  commencement  of  the  new  buildings 
must  be  dated  from  this  time.  Till  this  charter  was  obtained, 
the  monks  would  have  scarcely  done  more  than  cleared  out 
some  of  the  ruins,  and  covered  in  temporarily  just  sufficient  of 
the  walls  left  standing  to  house  themselves.  This  charter 
being  obtained,  no  doubt  they  set  to  work,  and  as  I have 
already  said,  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  (that  is,  what  has  come 
afterwards  to  be  known  as  S.  Joseph’s  Chapel)  was  the  first 
erected,  and  completed  speedily — possibly  by  June  11th,  1186  ; 
more  probably  by  the  same  day  in  1187. 

I have  said  that  after  the  fire  the  history  of  Glastonbury 
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ceases  to  follow  that  of  Canterbury.  At  tbe  latter,  and,  in- 
deed, in  most  other  great  churches,  the  work  of  budding  and 
rebuilding  was  gradual.  Funds  were  a great  difficulty,  and 
consequently  a portion  only  was  built  at  a time,  and  even  then 
what  was  useful  was  kept  standing.  Nave  and  chancel  are 
not  often  of  the  same  date,  hut  each  may  contain  portions  of 
earlier  work.  Here  circumstances  were  different  from  what 
they  were  in  such  cases  as  I speak  of,  since  they  had  the 
king’s  order.  The  revenues  of  the  monastery  were  large,  and 
when  they  failed  the  king  supplied  money  from  his  treasury. 
Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  the  work,  after 
what  may  he  called  a royal  manner ; and  it  seems  to  me  highly 
probable  that  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  being  complete,  the 
architect  swept  away  all  of  the  “ Great  Church,”  intending  to 
build  one  of  one  style  from  end  to  end,  as  was  done  at  Salisbury 
some  thirty  years  afterwards,  where  there  was  a clear  space, 
and  no  buildings  whatever  to  trammel  the  architect’s  design. 

The  words  of  the  record  are  few,  and  not  very  explicit. 
They  are : 

He  [i.e.,  Fitz-Stephen]  repaired  all  the  offices,  and 
afterwards  laying  the  foundations  of  a most  beautiful  church, 
carried  them  to  the  length  of  four  hundred  feet,  and  to  the 
width  of  eighty  feet.  Pressing  on  rapidly  with  the  work,  he 
spared  no  expense.  What  he  could  not  obtain  from  [the 
revenues  of]  Glastonbury,  that  the  royal  bounty  supplied. 
In  the  foundations  of  this  church  were  put,  as  well,  the  stones 
of  that  vast  Palace  built  by  Abbot  Henry,  [1126-71]  as 
those  of  the  wall  surrounding  the  court.  Building,  then,  a 
good  part  of  the  church,  he  would  have  completed  the  rest, 
if  God  had  prolonged  the  king’s  life.  But,  alas,  covetous 
and  too  ready.  Death  snatched  him  away,  and  so  inflicted 
another  wound  upon  the  monks,  who  were  only  just  recovering 
from  their  last  misfortune.^®  . . . King  Henry  died  on  the 
6th  July,  1189.”^® 

(75).  Adam  of  Bom. , p,  335.  (76).  Ibid.,  p.  340. 
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We  gather  that  at  this  time  Ralph  Fitz-Stephen,  to  whom 
had  been  committed  the  charge  of  the  huildings,  died  also,  and 
he  may  very  well  himself  have  been  the  designer  of  this  vast 
building,  of  400  feet  in  length. 

Had  Adam  of  Domerham  been  living  at  the  time,  his  few 
notes  would  have  been  of  great  value ; hut  as  he  did  not  write 
till  1280-90,  and  as  these  events  happened  long  before  he  was 
horn,  it  is  probable  that  he  only  obtained  his  information  from 
such  general  statements  as  the  registers  afforded,  or  such  stories 
as  tradition  had  handed  down.  So  we  must  not  attach  too  much 
importance  to  such  expressions  as,  He  built  a large  part  of 
the  church or  that  the  stones  of  the  Bishop’s  Palace, 
were  laid  in  the  foundation.”  The  chronicler  would  he  anxious 
to  attribute  as  much  as  possible  to  Ralph,  and  the  using  up 
the  palace  stones  might  be  introduced  rather  to  convey  the 
idea  of  how  entire  the  destruction  had  been,  than  as  the  copy 
of  a recorded  fact. 

The  works  of  the  Church  are  stopped,  1189. 

On  King  Henry’s  death  all  the  work  appears  to  have  ceased, 
“ King  Richard’s  mind,”  as  the  chronicler  puts  it,  was  more 
directed  to  military  matters  than  to  going  on  with  the  building 
which  was  begun;  so  the  work  was  stopped,  because  there  was 
no  one  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  workmen.” 

But  it  seems  also  that  the  cessation  of  King  Henry’s  subsidy 
to  the  building,  and  the  death  of  Fit z- Stephen,  was  not  the 
worst  part.  So  far  as  I can  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
bitter  complaints  which  the  monks  make,  the  revenues  of 
Glastonbury  were  simply  perverted  to  subsidise  the  See  of 
Wells  when  Savaric  was  elected. 

At  first  Henry  of  Soully  (de  Soliaco),  of  royal  blood,  was 
appointed  to  the  Abbacy,  but  after  a couple  of  years  he  was 
translated  to  the  See  of  Worcester,  and  the  revenues,  above 
and  beyond  what  were  necessarily  for  the  subsistence  of  the 


(77).  Adam  of  Dom.,  p.  341. 
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monks,  were,  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  as  I have  said,  appro- 
priated by  his  successor,  the  Bishop  of  Wells. 

During  the  short  rule  of  Abbot  Henry  of  Soully  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  attempt  to  create  an  interest  in  Glastonbury, 
and  so,  perhaps,  obtain  help  for  its  buildings,  by  ^ discovering  ’ 
the  bones  of  King  Arthur,  unless,  indeed,  the  record  of  the 
‘ discovery  ’ is  as  fictitious  as  the  burial  itself.  Adam  of 
Domerham,  in  his  chronicle,  after  the  paragraphs  recording 
that  King  Richard  appointed  Henry  of  Soully  Abbot,  inserts 
a short  chapter,  De  Translatione  Arthuri;”  and  either  from 
the  same,  or  from  some  other  source,  Matthew  Paris  has  fixed 
the  exact  date  as  1191.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  ceremony 
of  the  kind  was  got  up,  as  the  story  of  King  Arthur  was  a 
popular  one,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  semi-historical 
romance  was  as  much  sought  after,  in  comparison  with  more 
sober  works,  as  a popular  novel  of  the  day  is  now.  This  is 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  the  MSS.  of  his  book  existing.'^^ 
But  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  bones 
belong  rather  to  the  legendary  than  to  the  architectural  history 
of  the  Abbey 

Another  feeble  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  monks  is  recorded 
at  this  time  by  Adam  de  Domerham,  to  go  on  with  their 
church,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  least  suc- 
cessful. He  writes : 

The  said  abbot  in  no  way  whatever  would  lend  a helping 
hand  to  the  work  which  had  been  begun,  wherefore  the  monks, 
anxious  about  their  building,  sent  out  preachers  through  the 
provinces  with  rehcs  and  indulgences,  and  strove  by  these 

(78) .  The  twelfth  century  copies  existing  of  the  MSS.  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth exceed  by  far  those  of  any  other  twelfth  century  writer. 

( 79 )  . If  one  could  fix  the  date  of  the  narrative  given  by  Leland  in  the  A ssertio 
Arturii  (p.  55),  as  to  their  removal,  it  would  be  worth  consideiing  the  description 
of  the  spot  to  which  they  were  translated.  The  passage  runs  : There  is  an 
apse  on  the  south,  and  a chapel — where  there  is  a way  to  the  almonry  ( ‘ ‘ Porti- 
ons ad  meridiem  est,  et  Sacellum,  quo  iter  in  gazophylacium ”).  Butin  1191 
the  old  church  was  in  ruins,  and  the  new  church  not  built.  Hence,  any  argu- 
ment from  the  passage  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
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means  to  obtain^  somehow^  out  of  charity^  enough  to  cai-ry  on 
the  work.” 

The  character  of  this  abbot  is  best  shown  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  trouble  he  took  to  obtam  from  Pope  Celestiu  the 
privilege  of  wearing  the  mitre  and  ring— -not  but  that  this 
would  have  been  honorable  to  the  Abbey  in  days  of  its 
prosperity,  but  with  its  chm’ch  probably  only  a few  feet  from 
the  groimd,  it  seems  to  show  that  the  abbot  was  thinking 
more  of  himself  and  his  own  glory  than  the  glory  of  the 
Abbey. 

But  as  soon  as  Abbot  Henry  was  translated  to  Worcester 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  It  woidd  be  quite  out  of  place 
here  to  describe  the  several  phases  of  the  controversy ; the 
appointment  by  the  monks  of  then*  own  abbot  (William  Pyke), 
and  the  excommunication  pronounced  by  the  bishop ; the 
seizure  of  the  messengers  sent  by  the  monks,  and  the  actually 
breaking  down  of  the  gates  of  the  monastery,  when  the  bishop 
entered  by  force,  and  the  Abbey  being  put  under  interdict. 
All  this,  however,  is  graphically  told  by  the  chronicler. 
And  then  follow  the  long  contentions  and  the  compromises 
diu’iug  Kmg  John’s  reign,  and  the  series  of  ^agreements,’ 
ending  in  the  Monastery  being  mulcted  m a large  part  of  its 
property.  These  events  bring  us  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
at  the  beginning  of  which  matters  seem  to  have  begun  to  settle 
down.  But  they  so  far  bear  upon  the  history  of  the  buildings 
that  we  may  be  almost  sure  that  no  funds  were  forfhcoming 
for  budding  purposes  during  the  continuance  of  these  disputes, 
and  that  the  foundations  and  walls,  so  far  as  they  were  erected, 
remained  all  this  time  exactly  as  Fitz-Stephen  had  left  them. 

In  the  year  1218,  the  final  agreement  appears  to  have  been 
signed;  and  in  1219  the  monks  were  allowed  to  elect  their 
Abbot,  namely,  William  Vigor,  on  the  eve  of  S.  Benedict 
(Jan.  11).  He  was  Abbot  for  five  years,  but  I find  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  anything  he  did,  directly  or  mdirectly, 
(80).  Adam  of  Dom.,  p.  351. 
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connected  with  the  building  of  the  church.  The  usual  sum- 
mary of  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  on  the  monastery  is 
given,  and  it  begins — In  the  first  place  he  improved  the 
beer.”®^ 

I think  we  may  conclude,  too,  that  no  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  church,  for  on  his  death,  in  1223,  he  was  buried 
in  the  chapter  house,  on  the  north  side.  Robert  of  Bath, 
the  next  Abbot,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  difficulties,  and 
after  eleven  years  retired,  and  the  monks  allowed  him 
sixty  pounds  a year  pension.  All  this  points  to  their  being 
very  poor.^^ 

The  Work  of  Rebuilding  goes  on,  1235. 

During  all  their  troubles  with  Savaric  and  Jocehn,  the  suc- 
cessive Bishops  of  Wells,  the  abbey  property  was  no  doubt  let 
out  on  leases  on  lives,  and  so  their  annual  income  was  small ; 
but  it  seems  that  in  1235  they  appointed  a man  of  considerable 
business  qualifications,  named  Michael  of  Ambresbury.  During 
the  eighteen  years  of  his  rule,  he  is  recorded  not  only  to  have 
cleared  the  Abbey  of  its  difficulties,  but  to  have  left  it  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  There  is  no  mention  of  his  going  on 
with  the  church,  but  there  is  of  his  “applying  his  mind 
sedulously  to  the  question  of  building;  ” and  it  is  recorded  that 
altogether,  within  and  without  the  monastery,  he  erected  one 
hundred  houses  from  their  foundation.^^  It  is  not  likely  but 
that  some  masons  were  employed  upon  the  church,  and  I 
expect  that  his  tenure  of  the  Abbacy  marks  the  date  of  the 
taking  up  again  of  the  work  of  the  great  church,  though 
there  were  but  little  funds  as  yet  to  expend  upon  it.  He 
retired  in  1252  to  the  Manor  House  of  Mere,  but  the 

(81).  “Imprimis,  ad  emendacionem  cerevisise,  singulis  bracinis,  dimidiam 
summam  frumenti,  et  dimidiam  summam  avense.”  Adam  of  Bom.,  p.  476.  I 
see  he  also  ‘ redeemed  ’ the  porter’s  lodge  (Portariam)  from  a certain  Walter, 
who  had  been  porter  of  the  Abbey,  and  restored  it  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Monastery.  This  shows  into  what  an  impecunious  state  the  Abbey  had  fallen. 

(82) .  Adam  of  Bom.,  p.  502. 

(83) .  Adam  of  Bom.,  p.  505. 
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monks  provided  him  also  with  chambers  at  Glastonbury, 
and  also  with  full  allowance  of  food  for  himself  and  ser- 
vant, and  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  besides  ; so  fully  did 
they  deshe  to  recognize  the  services  he  had  rendered  them. 
He  had  been  Abbot  eighteen  years,  and  only  lived  a year 
after  his  retirement.  Is  either  Adam  of  Domerham,  nor  John 
of  Glastonbury,  mention  his  burial ; hut  when  L eland  visited 
the  church,  before  the  Dissolution,  he  records  the  tomb  with 
the  epitaph,  beginning — Qui  serpentinas  fraudes  et  vincla 
resolvit,”  as  then  standing  in  the  north  transept,  together  with 
two  other  Abbots  of  later  date. 

Abbot  Roger  F orde,  who  succeeded  him,  seems  not  to  have 
done  anything  to  win  the  praise  of  the  chronicler,  hut  rather 
the  contrary.  His  burial  is  duly  mentioned,  hut  it  was  not  in 
the  Abbey,  for,  dying  while  he  was  on  a visit  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  his  body  was  carried  to  Westminster. 

Robert  Petherton  was  appointed  in  1260,  and  he  seems  to 
have  worked  very  successfidly  in  looking  after  the  property 
of  the  Abbey,  and  obtaining  instruments  of  confirmation, 
etc.,  besides,  as  I understand  it,  considerable  accessions.  Ko 
notice — as,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  he  expected — is  taken  of  any 
work  which  he  did  to  the  chiu'ch.  Adam  of  Domerham,  how- 
ever, gives  an  account  of  his  death  in  1274,  and  mentions  his 
own  name  as  amongst  those  present  at  the  funeral,  so  that  we 
may  rely  upon  his  statement.  The  following  remark  is  un- 
port ant  : 

“ On  the  Thursday  following  [his  death]  his  body  was 
buried  by  the  neighbouring  priors  and  abbots  who  had  been 
inHted  for  the  purpose,  and  lies  before  the  Altar  of  S.  Thomas 
the  Martyr,  on  the  left  hand  of  Abbot  Michael.”^ 

Now  Leland  gives  his  epitaph  next  to  that  of  Michael  Amhres- 
bury,  beginning  : “ Liberat  oppresses  Pedreton  ah  fere  alieno 
and  both  as  existing  in  what  he  describes  as  In  transepto 
Ecclesie  in  Boreali  parte.”  Two  things,  I think,  are  involved 
(84).  Adam  of  Dorn.,  p,  538. 
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in  these  considerations ; the  first,  that  the  altar  in  the  north 
transept  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Thomas,  still  at  that  time  very 
popular ; the  second,  that  the  north  transept  was  at  this  date 
(1274)  sufficiently  advanced  to  have  an  altar  dedicated,  and  to 
receive  the  tombs  of  two  of  the  abbots. 

There  was  again  a dispute  'as  to  the  election  of  the  next 
abbot,  J ohn  of  Taunton ; but  though  the  first  election  was 
quashed,  after  several  pages  of  ^ Compositions,’  between 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  John  of  Taunton, 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  certain  ^ Concordias  finales,’  and 
^ Letters  Patent,’  we  find  that  finally,  on  S.  Barnabas’s  Day, 
1274,  he  is  declared  duly  elected. 

The  event  of  his  tenure  of  office  was  the  visit  of  Edward  I, 
with  his  Queen,  to  Glastonbury.  Adam  of  Domerham,  being 
present,  has  handed  down  a very  full  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. They  came  the  Wednesday  before  Easter,  April 
13th,  1278,  and  were  joined  the  next  day  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Passing  over  the  details  of  the  first  few  days, 
namely,  how  the  archbishop  consecrated  the  sacred  oils  on  the 
Maundy  Thursday  (the  bishop  of  the  diocese  being  absent) ; 
how  he  held  an  ordination  on  the  Easter  Eve,  and  how 
throughout  the  three  days  he  officiated  Pontifically ; and  how 
on  the  Easter  Monday  the  King  and  Queen  were  present  at 
the  Assizes  held  in  the  town,  we  come  to  the  Tuesday,  which 
was  the  great  day,  when  the  abbot  entertained  the  royal  party, 
and  proceeded  to  open  the  tomb  of  King  Arthur.  There  were 
duly  discovered  the  bones  of  the  renowned  king,  and  the  bones 
of  his  queen,  Guinevere,  with  the  proper  inscriptions.  On  the 
Wednesday — the  king  bearing  the  bones  of  Arthur,  and  the 
queen  those  of  Arthur’s  queen,  wrapped  in  most  precious 
palls — they  placed  the  relics  in  a tomb  (sepulchrum)  which 
they  had  ordered  to  be  made  before  the  high  Altar,  except 
some  few  which  were  left  outside.  They  duly  affixed  their 
seals  to  a document  asserting  ^ that  these  were  the  bones  of 
King  Arthur,’  with  the  date  of  the  deposition  in  their  new 
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resting  place,  viz.,  tlie  13th  of  the  kalends  of  May  (= April  19), 
1278,  and  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses.^® 

Although  we  have  here  the  high  Altar  named,  this  part  of 
the  church  could  not  have  been  by  any  means  complete. 
Certainly  the  altar  was  not  dedicated ; perhaps  it  was  not  even 
erected,  hut  only  its  site  determined.  Probably  workmen  were 
cleared  out,  and  the  place  was  made  decent,  and  some  shelter 
afforded  by  a temporary  roof,  in  case  the  day  should  prove 
stormy.  It  is  a great  pity  Adam  of  Domerham,  who  was  eye 
witness,  has  not  handed  down  some  more  details  as  to  the 
state  and  appearance  of  the  building  in  which  the  proceedings 
took  place. 

We  now  lose  our  chronicler,  Adam  of  Domerham.  He  ends 
his  story  with  the  death  of  Abbot  John  of  Taunton,  which  took 
place  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1291,  on  his  return  from  the  burial 
of  Eleanor  of  Provence,  the  king’s  mother,  at  Amhreshury. 
He  was  ailing  previously,  hut  obeyed  the  king’s  desire  that  he 
should  perform  the  funeral  office.  Dying  at  Domerham,  his 
body  was  brought  to  Grlastonbury  for  burial.  All  the  chroni- 
cler says,  however,  is  that  “ he  was  honourably  buried.”^®  He 
does  not  say  in  what  part,  but  Leland  again  helps  us,  for  he 
gives  his  epitaph  next  to  the  other  two,  beginning:  ^^Ut 
multo  tandem  sumptu  multoque  labore.”  So  that  the  first  three 
abbots  who  were  buried  at  Glastonbury,  after  the  church  was 
commenced,  were  buried  in  the  north  transept,  and  we  are  now 
brought  to  the  year  1290.  I shall  speak  of  the  dedication  of 
the  church,  in  connection  with  the  choir,  and  I shall  have  to 

(85) .  Abridged  from  the  account  given  by  Adam  of  Domerham,  p.  588-9. 
This  translation  of  the  bones  of  Arthur  appears  to  have  been  an  after-thought, 
as  no  place  was  prepared.  It  will  be  observed  the  sepulchre  was  ordered  to  be 
made,  and,  not  being  ready,  it  appears  the  bones  were  not  deposited  till  the 
Wednesday,  though  the  document  bears  the  date  of  Tuesday. 

(86) .  Adam  of  Dom.,  p.  596  and  last.  He  mentions  the  burial  of  Queen 
Eleanor  of  Castile  as  taking  place  at  Westminster,  on  S.  John’s  Day  (Dec.  27), 
1290.  Afterwards  he  was  called  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of  the  burial  of 
Eleanor  of  Provence  at  Ambresbury,  whither  she  had  returned.  She  was  buried 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  (Sept.  8),  consequently  in  1291  (Walsingham  1292); 
so  that  John  of  Taunton’s  death— S.  Michael’s  Day  (Sept.  20) — must  be  1291, 
and  not  1290,  as  xVdam  de  Domerham  states. 
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depend  upon  other  sources,  in  order  to  obtain  the  history  of  its 
progress. 

But  before  I leave  this  spot  I would  just  point  out  generally 
what  it  appears  to  me  may  be  deduced  from  the  documentary 
evidence  which  I have  given  with  respect  to  the  remains  before 
us. 

Survey  of  the  Nave  and  Transepts. 

As  I have  said,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  any  vestige  what- 
ever of  the  successive  Norman  churches.  All  these  appear  to 
have  been  absolutely  and  cleanly  swept  away  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II,  when  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  with  the 
royal  exchequer  at  command,  a building  would  be  erected  from 
the  ground,  whole  and  entire,  as  a memorial  of  his  piety,  and 
as  a monument  of  the  skill  in  building  of  that  century.  That  the 
building  was  planned  with  this  idea  is  proved  by  the  statement 
that  the  foundations  were  laid  for  a church  four  hundred  feet 
long,  by  eighty  broad — dimensions  which  agree  very  accurately 
with  the  remains.^'  From  the  very  little  which  has  been  pre- 
served, it  is  impossible  to  say  how  high  the  walls  had  reached, 
when  Henry’s  death  put  a stop  to  the  work.  No  doubt,  if  we 
had  all  the  walls  standing,  we  should,  by  observing  carefully 
the  continuity  of  the  joints  of  the  masonry,  and  by  comparing 
large  portions  one  with  another,  be  able  to  give  a tolerably 
sure  answer  to  the  question.  As  it  is,  our  evidence  is  of  the 
very  slightest.  A striug-coui’se  moulding,  at  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  continued  round  the  outside  of  the  north 
ti’ansept,  and  again  in  places  outside  the  southern  wall  of  the 
choir;  and  still  again,  in  a more  perfect  condition,  along  the 
outside  of  the  eastern  wall.  It  is  similar  to — indeed,  appears 
to  be  a copy  of—the  external  string,  at  the  same  level,  round 
S.  Joseph’s  Chapel;  but  it  has  not  been  cut  by  the  same 
mould.  It  is  possible  that  up  to  this  point,  at  least  (and  per- 

(87).  Within  the  walls  the  measurement  gives  somewhat  over  380  feet,  and 
allowing  for  the  thickness  of  the  walls — say  six  feet  at  either  end — it  may  be 
said  to  be  a building  of  above  392  feet. 

Ne^  Series,  VoL  i88o.  Part  II. 
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haps  higher),  Fitz-Stephen  had  carried  his  work,  before  the 
death  of  Henry  II,  and  the  great  stoppage,  which  lasted  for 
some  fifty  years  afterwards.  Still,  I have  nowhere  detected 
traces  of  this  stoppage,  as  I should  have  expected  to  have 
been  able  to  do. 

One  feature,  however,  which  is  most  striking  in  the  aspect  of 
the  portion  beneath  which  we  are  now  standing,  is  that  while 
the  design  generally,  and  the  mouldings  in  some  few  instances, 
are  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  the  general  effect  pro- 
duced by  height  and  lightness  marks  the  work  to  be  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  here  and  there  are  details—^especially  the 
zigzag  mouldings=™which  seem  to  carry  us  back  to  the  twelfth. 
From  the  evidence  of  so  small  a portion  existing,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  assign  the  reason:  two,  however,  suggest  them- 
selves. 

The  first  is  this : I think  we  ought  always,  in  judging  of 
the  date  of  a building  by  the  style,  to  make  allowance  for 
the  desire  of  the  architect  to  retain  continuity  in  his  design 
with  that  which  is  existing  already ; and  bearing  this  in  mind, 
the  following  consideration  must  be  taken  into  account.  On 
the  carrying  up  of  the  western  wall,  when  the  works  were 
re-commenced  in  the  thirteenth  centmry,  it  was  decided,  evi- 
dently, to  throw  open  to  the  rest  of  the  Church  the  ^ Vetusta 
Ecclesia  ’ — the  ‘ fons  et  origo  ’ of  Christianity  in  this  country, 
as  it  had  been  termed  in  the  charter.  And  with  so  much  of 
the  marked  features  of  the  Norman  style  remaining,  which,  in 
themselves,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  would 
be  associated  with  great  antiquity,  the  architect  would  be 
almost  bound  to  recognize  the  same  in  designing  the  rest  of  the 
church,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  continuity  and  harmony,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  keeping  up  the  ancient  character  of  the 
church.  This  would  be  a sufficient  reason  for  retaining  the  zig- 
zag ornament  prominently  in  the  arches  in  question,  as  well  as 
in  several  other  places  where  we  find  it. 

But  next,  when  we  carefully  examine  three  of  the  arches 
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whichj  it  will  be  observed3  are  dilFereiit  to  tbe  rest,®^  an  addi- 
tional reason  seems  to  me  to  suggest  itself.  I may  be  wrong, 
but  when  I look  at  these  arches,  I fancy  the  voussoirs 
were  not  cut  for  the  place  they  occupy.  There  is  an  irregu- 
larity, due,  not  to  decay,  arising  from  the  lapse  of  time,  but  to 
the  irregularity  of  the  original  setting.  They  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  cut  for  a round  arch,  and  adapted— not  very  suc- 
cessfully^— to  a pointed  one.  Whether  taken  from  the  work 
of  Henry  of  Blois— perhaps  from  the  great  tower  which  he 
had  built,  and  which  is  said  to  have  escaped  the  fire,— or  from 
other  buildings,  is  not  of  any  moment.  But  it  seems  to  me 
quite  possible  that  they  may  have  attempted  to  go  on  with 
the  work,  and,  in  their  poverty,  used  whatever  material  they 
had  at  hand,  and  these  three  arches  so  repaired  gave  the  key 
note,  as  it  were,  to  the  architect’s  design  for  the  rest. 

To  the  remains  of  the  tower  and  transept  arches  I feel  it  im- 
possible to  assign  an  exact  date.  I have  already  implied,  from 
historical  notes,  that  the  transepts  seem  to  have  been  taken  in 
hand  before  the  choir,  and  the  north  transept  first  of  all,  in 
which  the  three  Abbots  appear  to  have  been  buried.  There  is 
nothing,  so  far  as  I can  see,  to  militate  against  this,  either  in 
the  style,  or  in  the  structure. 

Again,  the  large  mass  of  masonry  still  remaining  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Nave  has  an  early  look  about  it.  It  may  be 
from  the  round  arches,  or  from  its  massiveness,  the  wall  being 
eight  feet  thick.  It  was  against  this,  as  is  plainly  visible  on 
the  outside,  that  the  cloisters  abutted,  and  that  may  have  been 
a reason  why  it  should  have  been  erected  early  in  the  work, 
as  the  buildings  round  the  cloisters  would  have  been  requmed 
at  once  by  the  monks.  One  jamb  of  the  doorway  leading  to 
the  cloisters  remains.  This  I observe  is  very  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  work  of  S.  Joseph’s  Chapel,  and  therefore  may 

(88).  On  the  south  side,  both  the  arch  at  the  end  of  the  choir  aisle,  as  well 
as  that  opening  at  the  side  (at  right  angles  to  it),  into  the  transept  chape),  have 
the  old  zigzag.  On  the  north  side,  the  choir  arch  has  the  nmu'  zigzag — that  is, 
similar  to  the  advanced  style  ; but  the  arch  into  the  north  transept  chapel  has 
the  old  zigzag. 
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be  the  work  of  Fitz-Stephen ; and  if  the  upper  part  also 
belongs  to  his  work,  Fitz- Stephen’s  design  would  appear  to 
have  been  generally  followed  throughout. 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  remains  that  the  nave  consisted  of 
ten  bays,  and  the  portion  of  wall  just  referred  to,  which  consists 
of  three  bays  in  extent,  enables  us,  pretty  accurately,  to  gauge 
the  rest,  and  to  fix  the  places  of  the  nine  piers  equidistant 
from  each  other  between  the  tower  piers  and  west  wall,  and 
supporting  the  ten  arches  on  either  side  the  nave.  These  two 
tower  piers,  against  which  the  nave  arches  abutted,  have  been 
swept  away,  but  the  other  two,  namely  the  eastern  pair,  remain. 

The  space  enclosed  by  the  four  tower-arches  is  about  forty 
feet  either  way  (measuring  from  a point  taken  in  the  centre  of 
each  pier).  On  either  side  are  the  aisles  in  continuation  of  the 
aisles  of  the  nave,  each  twenty  feet  wide  (measured  in  the  same 
manner) ; and  again  the  transepts  beyond,  also  forty  feet  each, 
so  that  across  the  transepts,  from  wall  to  wall,  we  obtain  a 
total  length  of  about  160  feet,  though  the  present  state  of  the 
ruins  will  not  allow  of  an  exact  measurement. 

On  looking  at  a complete  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
transept  was  again  divided  into  two  bays,  parallel  with  the 
aisles,  and  all  these  four  bays  were  extended  eastward,  forming, 
each  one,  in  its  eastward  extension,  a small  chapel.  On  the 
north  side  a portion  of  one  of  the  chapels  remains  tolerably 
perfect,  and  the  commencement  of  the  second.  On  the  south, 
only  a small  portion  of  that  nearest  to  the  choir. 

At  first  sight  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  tower  appear 
complicated,  but  it  must  be  born  in  mind,  that  the  two  piers 
which  are  left  standing  are  the  easternmost  piers  of  the  tower ; 
and  the  two  arches  at  the  side,  in  a line  with  the  choir  walls,  are 
arches  leading  out  of  the  western  bay  of  the  choir  aisles  into 
the  transept  chapels  of  which  I have  spoken. 

We  can  judge,  somewhat,  by  the  small  portion  remaining,  of 
what  great  l)eauty  must  have  been  the  whole  : and  if  we  examine 
the  capital  on  the  inner  side  of  the  large  tower  arch,  with  its 
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delicate  carving  and  graceful  design,  we  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  rich  ornamentation  which  has  been  wilfully  destroyed. 
And  as  one  gazes  at  it  in  its  almost  sohtary' state,  but  out  of 
reach  of  hrnnan  hands,  and  subject  only  to  the  rain  and  the 
frost,  the  snow  and  the  wind,  and  all  that  nature  can  do  to 
destroy,  it  seems  to  speak  very  eloquently  of  the  cruel  wrong 
done  by  man,  contrasted  with  the  gentle  kindness  of  Time. 
I cannot  name  any  place  where  the  historical  associations,  both 
real  and  ideal,  combined  with  the  beauty  and  skill  of  the  work- 
manship, of  which  we  have  this  evidence,  could  have  pleaded 
with  greater  force  for  the  building  to  be  spared.  And  yet 
few  places  have  seen  the  destruction  by  the  vandals  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  so  wanton,  so  ruthless,  and  so  complete.  The 
opening  words  of  one  of  the  chapters  in  Victor  Hugo’s  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris  are  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind : — “ Tempus 
edax,  homo  edacior ; ce  que  je  traduirais  volontiers  ainsi : ’Le 
temps,  est  aveugle  ; I’homme,  est  stupide’.” 

III.  THE  CHOIR. 

The  third  portion  of  the  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  choir,  near  the  place  where  the  high  altar  originally  stood. 

Although  we  lose  our  chronicler,  Adam  of  Domerham,  we 
find  another  who  practically  takes  his  place,  and  as  most  of 
the  observations  which  I have  to  make  relating  to  this  part 
of  the  building  are  dependent  on  this  new  chronicler,  namely, 
J ohn  of  Glastonbury,  I have  thought  it  better  to  begin  my 
story  in  this  place  with  the  accession  of  John  de  Cancia,  or,  as 
he  may  be  called,  John  of  Kent,  the  abbot  elected  at  the  date 
when  Adam  of  Domerham  ends  his  chronicle,  viz.,  1290. 

Historical  Notes. 

W e may  gather  that  the  church  was  nearing  completion ; 
we  have  seen  that  already  one  altar  in  the  transept  had  been 
dedicated — possibly  more  than  one,— and  we  now  begin  to  find 
frequent  gifts  to  altars  chronicled,  which  imply  the  places  in 
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existence  for  their  reception.  Altliougli  Adam  of  Domerliam  re- 
cords only  John  of  Taunton’s  deaths  John  of  Glastonbury  tells 
us  that  he  gave  numerous  hangings  and  ornaments  for  the  altars, 
as  well  as  vestments,  and  that  he  also  gave  a crystal  cross.®^ 
But  J ohn  of  Kent’s  gifts  are  more  numerous ; he  gives  a precious 
cross,  silver  gilt  and  with  three  images ; a silver  holy  water 
stoup,  with  a silver  sprinkler ; also  a censer  of  copper  gilt, 
with  the  chains  of  silver,  and  various  other  ornaments  and 
vestments,  implying  the  existence  of  altars  already  dedicated, 
or  ready  for  dedication.  W e find  from  Leland  that  he  was 
brnded  in  the  iioj^th  aisle  of  the  presbytery,  shewing,  I think, 
that  the  work  was  so  far  complete  in  this  direction  that  a tomb 
might  be  placed  there,  which  it  seems  was  ^ of  lofty  construc- 
tion.’ 

The  most  important  event  however  takes  place  duiing  the 
time  of  his  successor,  named  Geofifi-ey  Fromond,  who  was 
elected  on  the  day  of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr  (Dec.  29),  1303. 
The  same  abbot,  so  J ohn  of  Glastonbury  records,  ‘ caused  the 
conventual  Church  of  Glastonbury  to  be  dedicated?^  This  is 
of  course  a landmark  in  the  architectural  history,  for  we  have 
seen  that  between  the  laying  of  the  foimdations  by  Ralph 
Fitz- Stephen  and  this  dedication,  some  hundred  and  twenty 
years  have  elapsed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
dm'ino:  more  than  half  that  time  the  buildings  were  not 
touched,  and  when  the  work  was  again  taken  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  it  went  on  so  slowly  that  the  four- 
teenth century  dawned  before  the  chiu’ch  was  in  a sufficiently 
forward  state  for  the  high  altar  to  be  dedicated. 

(89).  John  of  G.,  p.  251, 

(90).  John  of  Glastonbury  as  a rule  omits  the  place  of  burial,  and  we  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  for  such  notes  on  Leland.  In  Leland  it  runs  thus  : 
In  boreali  insula,  adjacenti  Preshyterio  Joannes  de  Cantia  Abbas  Glaston.  in 
alto  tumulo.  Brown  Willis,  in  his  Mitred  Abbeys,  says  ‘ he  died  on  the 
eighteenth  Kalends  of  December  (Nov.  14),  1303,  and  was  buried  in  a fine  new 
tomb  which  he  built  for  himself  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar  J This  looks 
as  if  Brown  Willis  had  had  access  to  some  other  authority  than  any  I have 
found. 

(91).  John  of  G.,  p.  255. 
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Now  that  the  church  was  so  nearly  complete,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  same  abbot,  Geofii’ey  Fromond, 
spent  a thousand  poimds  and  more  on  other  buildings  within  and 
without  the  abhey.^^  And  Leland,  amongst  his  notes,  writes  : 
^ Gualterus  Galfridus]  Fromont,  abb  at,  began  the  great 

Haid.’®^  Leland  gives  his  tomb  amongst  those  in  the  South 
Transept. 

Walter  of  Taunton,  who  succeeded  in  1322,  died  a few 
weeks  after  his  appointment,  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  Screen  put  up  (or  provided  the  funds  and  gave  direction 
for  it),  and  it  is  accordingly  credited  to  him,  for  John  of 
Glastonbury  gives  this  account  of  him  He  constructed  the 
Food  loft  [pulpitum]  of  the  church,  with  ten  images,  and 
erected  a large  cross  with  the  Figure  of  our  Lord  and  of 
Mary  and  John.”^^ 

N othing  remains  of  this  screen,  but  on  the  inner  faces  of  the 
two  eastern  tower  piers  there  are  groves  and  other  marks 
which  may  well  be  those  of  the  bonding  in  of  the  work  of  the 
screen,  and  the  two  bases  are  cut  away.  Had  not  Leland, 
however,  implied  that  the  screen  work  was  of  stone,  one  would 
from  the  faint  traces  on  the  piers,  rather  have  supposed  it  to 
have  been  of  wood.  Abbot  Taunton  was  buried,  according  to 
Leland,  ^ in  the  north  transept,^  but  as  he  adds  ^ before  the  image 
of  our  Lord  crucified,’  and  in  connection  with  the  note  about 
the  screen,  and  the  ^ crucifix,’  I am  inclined  to  think  his  tomb 
may  have  been  beneath  the  arch  leading  to  the  north  transept. 

Adam  of  Sodbury  was  elected  on  February  5,  1323,  and 
the  record  tells  us  he  added  considerably  to  the  embellishment 
of  the  church.  This  is  the  list : 

He  adorned  the  High  Altar  with  a large  Image  of  the 

(92).  John  of  G.,  p.  256. 

(93) .  Leland,  Itin.  iii.  p.  103.  But  lie  adds,  ‘Gualter  Monington  next 
Ahhate  to  Lini  ended  it.’  There  is  here  of  course  some  error. 

(94) .  John  of  G.,  p.  260.  Leland  has  a note  to  the  same  effect,  possibly 
taken  from  the  same  original : — “ Hie  fecit  frontem  chori  cum  imaginibus  [et] 
lapideiis  ubi  stat  Crucifixus.”  (p.  101). 
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Virgin  Mary  and  a Tabernacle  of  beautiful  work.  He  built 
the  Altar  of  SS.  Silvester  and  George,  which  he  adorned 
with  images,  vestments,  &c.” 

‘‘He  vaulted  [voltavit]  the  greater  part  of  the  nave  and 
ornamented  it  with  beautiful  paintings.” 

“He  made  in  it  the  large  clock  [horologium],  remarkable 
for  the  movement  of  the  figures  and  the  variety  of  the  ex- 
hibitions.” 

“ Also  an  organ  of  wonderful  size.” 

“ He  cast  eleven  bells,  six  of  which  he  had  hung  in  the  church 
tower  [turri  ecclesias],  and  five  in  the  steeple  [clocherio].”®® 

To  enumerate  the  ornaments  of  other  kinds,  though  the  list 
is  an  interesting  one  from  an  antiquarian  and  ecclesiological 
point  of  view,  would  not  throw  any  light  on  the  architectural 
history,  and  would  therefore  be  out  of  place  here.^®  But  from 
the  additions  here  recorded,  taken  in  connection  with  what 
has  been  before  described,  I venture  to  think  that  we  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  history  of  the  very  gradual  completion 
as  it  were  of  this  large  minster.  Step  by  step,  or  stage  by 
stage,  under  succeeding  abbots,  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
going  steadily  on.  We  have  seen  evidence  of  work  in  the 
transepts,  then  in  the  choir ; then  the  dedication  of  the  High 
Altar,  then  its  ornamentation,  and  then  the  screen ; and  now 
we  have  the  vaulting  and  furnishing  of  the  nave.  The  vaulting 
— and  I think  the  word  implies  it  must  have  been  of  stone,— 
we  can  imagine,  as  we  have  several  fine  examples  of  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  century  work ; but  we  have  in  few  cases  records 
distinctly  stating  that  the  painting  was  added  by  the  builder 
of  the  vault.  This  makes  us  especially  regret  its  loss.  We 

(95) .  John  of  G.,  p.  263.  But  Leland  in  his  notes  gives  a single  line  to 
Adam  of  Sodbury,  thus — “ Abbate  Adam  gave  a vii  great  Belles.  ” I cannot 
reconcile  the  discrepancy. 

(96) .  The  mention  of  a sacristy  (vestiarium),  to  which  he  gave  “tabulam 
lapideam,  Imagine  et  quatuor  historiis  de  Beata  Maria  decenter  insculptam” 
(p.  264),  seems  to  shew  that  this  had  been  rebuilt  with  the  rest  of  the  church. 

I sec  110  trace  of  it ; probably  it  was  attached  to  the  south  transept. 
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have  the  clock,  mentioned  above,  remaining;  that  by  some 
good  fortune  found  its  way  into  Wells  Cathedral,  and  it  ranks 
with  the  celebrated  medieval  clocks  of  Strasbourg,  Lyons, 
Beauvais,  and  Bheims.  We  could  not  perhaps  expect  the 
organ  to  be  preserved,  but  one  would  much  desire  to  know 
where  it  was  placed,  whether  in  the  triforium  gallery,  or 
whether  it  had  a gallery  of  its  own. 

I am  at  a loss  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  ^ clocher  ’ with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  bells.  The  church  tower  is 
mentioned  as  distinct  and  separate  from  it.  On  the  whole  I 
am  not  inclined  to  think  that  we  must  look  at  it  as  pointing  to 
a western  tower,  or  any  building  attached  necessary  to  the 
church.  It  may  have  been  a detached  belfry,  as  examples  of 
such  remain,  possibly  but  a small  turret  connected  with  his 
clock,  containing  the  five  bells  which  struck  the  chimes.®^ 

According  to  L eland  Adam  of  Sodbury  was  buried  in  the 
nave—ihe,  nave  which  he  himself  had  vaulted.  And  L eland 
adds,  in  his  fist  of  the  tombs,  that  his  mother  was  buried  on 
his  left  and  his  father  on  his  right.^® 

J ohn  of  Breynton,  first  of  all  monk,  then  prior,  and  then 
unanimously  elected  abbot  in  1334,  is  noted  for  having  erected 
the  Prior’s  Hall  and  various  adjoining  offices.  Also  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Abbot’s  Great  Hall- — probably  the  Guest  Hall — 
he  expended  a thousand  pounds.  But  his  recorded  gifts  as 
regards  the  church  are  mainly  of  ornaments  and  vestments  for 
the  altars.  On  S.  Dunstan’s  shrine,  wherever  this  was,  he 
spent  500  marks.®®  This  was  no  doubt  made  a very  prominent 

(97) .  That  ‘ he  left  two  shillings  ’ to  he  paid  on  certain  anniversaries  to  the 
ringers — “ pulsatoribus  de  clocherio  ” — (p.  269),  need  not  militate  against  this, 
for  a word  like  this  is  used  in  several  senses.  The  “ ringers  of  the  clocher  ” in 
that  case  would  he  of  the  helfry  in  the  church  tower. 

(98) .  As  I mentioned  the  visit  of  Edward  I and  Queen  Eleanor  to  the  Ahhey 
under  Ahhot  John  of  Taunton,  I ought  perhaps  to  note  that  Adam  of  Sodhury 
had  the  honour  of  entertaining  Edward  III  and  Queen  Philippa  at  Christ Qias 
in  1331,  costing  him  eight  hundred  pounds.  They  staid  from  S.  Thomas’  Day 
(Dec,  21)  till  Christmas  Eve,  when  they  went  to  Wells,  Their  gifts  to  the 
monastery  do  not  touch  the  architectural  history. 

(99).  Jo/m  0/6'.,  p.  270. 
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and  important  feature  in  the  church.  Amongst  his  benefac- 
tions I observe  he  gives  certain  vestments  to  the  altar  of 
S.  Andrew,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  old  church 
there  was  an  altar  so  dedicated,  before  which  Abbots  Thurstan 
(1101)  and  Herlewin  (1120)  were  buried.  It  is  not  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  the  old  site  was  retained : indeed  it  is  not 
beyond  possibility  that  the  old  altar  itself  was  preserved.  The 
place  of  his  burial,  according  to  Leland,  was  ‘ in  the  south  aisle 
adjoining  the  presbytery,’  and  I shall  have  to  say  something 
further  on  this  circumstance  when  I come  to  the  architectural 
description. 

Walter  of  Monington,  or  Mointon,  who  succeeded  in  1342,  is 
recorded  by  J ohn  of  Glastonbury  to  have  added  considerably 
to  the  monastic  buildings,  as  well  as  to  have  built  one  or  two 
houses  in  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  monastery.  But  it  is 
to  Leland  that  we  owe  the  only  record  which  is  important 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  He  says,  ^ he  was  buried  in  the 
choir.  He  made  the  vault  of  the  choir  and  presbytery,  and  in- 
creased the  length  of  the  presbytery  by  two  arches.^^^  As  in 
the  previous  case  I shall  have  to  say  more  about  liis  work 
hereafter. 

John  Chinok  succeeded  in  1374  and  lived  46  years.  John 
of  Glastonbury  devotes  only  half  a dozen  lines  to  his  bene- 
factions of  certain  rents,  &c.,  but  Leland  has  preserved  the 
record  that  while  ^ Gualter  Monington  made  to  the  midle  parte 
the  Chapitre  House,  John  Chinok  his  successor  performid  it, 
and  ther  is  buried  in  Sepulchro  cum  imagine  Alabastri.’ 

Nicholas  Frome,  elected  in  1420,  presided  for  36  years. 
According  to  John  of  Glastonbury  it  was  he  who  added  so 
much  to  the  building  rather  than  his  predecessor,  and  as  he 
records  that  ‘ he  worthily  completed  the  chapter  house  begun 
by  his  predecessor,’ we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

(100) .  Leland vol.  iii.,  p.  102.  “ Gualterus  Monington,  m cAoro  Abbas 
Glaston.  Hie  fecit  voltam  chori  et  Presbyterii  et  auxit  longit[udinem]  Presby- 
terii  2 Arcubus.” 

(101) .  Leland  Itin.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  103. 


(102).  John  of  G.,  p.  280. 
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there  is  an  error  somewhere,  either  with  L eland  or  with 
John  of  Glastonbury.  The  evidence  I think  points  to  the 
error  being  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  because  Leland  gives  so 
substantial  a piece  of  evidence  of  John  Chinok  having  completed 
the  Chapter  House  by  the  circumstance  of  his  tomb,  with  a 
figure  of  himself  in  alabaster,  being  placed  there,  while  he  with 
equal  distinctness  mentions  Nicholas  Frome’s  tomb  in  the 
nave.  Still  both  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  Abbot 
Chinok  to  have  left  the  money,  but  that  the  work  was  not  com- 
pleted till  Abbot  Frome’s  time. 

Of  the  few  months  tenure  of  office  by  Walter  More  in  1456 
(of  whose  election  so  complete  an  account  has  been  preserved, 
with  copies  of  the  numerous  and  tedious  documents  belonging 
thereto),^®^  there  is  nothing  recorded  by  the  chronicler  touching 
buildings,  but  L eland’s  note  informs  us  that  his  tomb  was  by 
the  side  of  the  four  other  tombs  of  abbots  mentioned  already 
as  buried  in  the  north  transept. 

John  Selwood,  elected  at  the  close  of  the  same  year  (1456), 
made  several  bequests,  but  none  affecting  the  architectural 
history.  Leland’s  note  shews  he  was  buried  in  the  south  aisle 
adjoining  the  presbytery,  that  is  in  the  same  aisle  as  John  of 
Breynton’s  tomb,  and,  he  adds,  ‘ Ante  cap.  S.  Andrese.’^®^ 

And  here  we  lose  our  third  local  chronicler.  From  other 
sources  we  learn  that  John  Selwood’s  successor.  Abbot  Beere, 
was  elected  Jan.  30,  1493,  and  Leland  has  preserved  an  im- 
portant record  respecting  the  work  done  under  him  to  the 
church.  He  says  : — 

“ Abbate  Beere  buildid  Edgares  chapel  at  the  est  end  of 
the  chirch.  But  Abbate  Whiting  performid  sum  part  of  it.” 

Bere  archid  on  bothe  sides  the  est  parte  of  the  chirch  that 
began  to  cast  owt.” 

(103) .  Hearne  has  printed  them  at  the  end  of  his  first  volume  (after  William 
of  Malmesbury’s  De  Antiquitate  Glastonice),  p.  123. 

(104) .  Leland,  p.  102.  It  will  be  remembered  that  John  of  Breynton  was  a 
benefactor  to  the  Altar  of  S.  Andrew.  (See  AnteJ. 
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There  be  vi  goodly  windowes  in  the  top  of  eche  side  of  the 
est  part  of  the  chirch  . . . 

Bere  made  the  volte  of  the  steple  in  the  transepto  and 
under  two  arches  like  S.  Andres  Crosse,  eh  it  had  fallenP 

^^Bere  made  a rich  altare  of  silver  and  gilt:  and  set  it  afore 
the  High  Altared’ 

Bere  cumming  from  his  Embassadrie  out  of  Italie  made  a 
chapelle  of  our  Lady  de  Loretta,  joining  to  the  North  side  of 
the  body  of  the  Chirch.” 

He  made  the  chapelle  of  the  sepulcher  in  the  southe  end 
navis  ecclesiaB,  wherby  he  is  buried  sub  piano  marmore  yn  the 
South  Isle  of  the  Bodie  of  the  Chirch.”^®® 

Leland  also  in  his  list  of  tombs  in  the  nave  of  the  church 
gives  that  of  ^ Richard  Beere,  Abbas  Glaston  in  Meridion[ali] 
insula  Navis  Eccles[iae].’ 

Of  Edgar’s  chapel,  and  the  casting  out  of  the  eastern 
wall,  I have  to  speak  presently.  When  the  tower  arches  re- 
quired support,  and  they  inserted  a second  arch  below  with  an 
inverted  arch  above,  making  what  may  fairly  be  called  a S. 
Andrew’s  Cross,  they  but  followed  the  example  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Wells  hard  by.  The  Loretto  and  Holy  Sepul- 
chre Chapels  were  not  probably  additional  buildings,  but 
erected  inside  the  church.^^® 

Dying  on  the  20th  of  January,  1524,  Beere  was  succeeded 
by  the  last  and  the  most  unfortunate  abbot  of  all.  Abbot 
Whiting,  who,  in  1539,  was  hung  on  the  ^ Torre,’  and  his  body 
when  cut  down  was  brutally  quartered  and  dispersed,  the  head 
being  hung  upon  the  abbey  gate.  Hence  I have  not  to  record 
his  place  of  burial. 

And  with  the  last  abbot  the  history  of  the  Abbey  comes  to 
an  end,  and  soon  after  when  the  site  was  sold  the  beautiful 
buildings  quickly  became  a prey  to  wild  fanaticism,  or  else  to 

(105).  Leland  Itin.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  103. 

(lOG).  There  is  a good  example  of  such  a little  chapel  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave  in  Burford  Church,  Oxon,  which  has  lately  been  restored. 


Iry  abbey. 
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the  calculating  spirit  of  gain,  and  in  a short  time  httle  more 
was  left  than  that  which  we  have  now  before  usd®^ 

Architectural  Description  of  Choir  and  Presbytery. 

I propose  now  to  attempt  to  put  together,  so  to  speak,  the 
vestiges  which  we  have  of  the  ancient  choir,  applying,  as  far  as 
I can,  the  words  of  the  records  to  their  explanation. 

The  chief  part  remaining  is  the  outer  wall  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  choir.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  extends  from  the  line  of 
the  tower  piers  to  within  a few  feet  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  church. 

The  first  bay  at  the  western  end  is  occupied  by  an  arch  opening 
into  the  transept  chapel.  The  second  is  occupied  by  a window 
which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  in  as  much  as,  though  similar 
to  the  rest  in  general  appearance,  it  has,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
splay,  an  oblique  opening  in  a south-easterly  direction.  The 
reason  of  this  appears  very  plain  when  it  is  seen  on  the  outside. 
The  extension  of  the  chapels  on  the  east  sid'e  of  the  south 
transept  would  have  absolutely  blocked  up  the  window,  if 
planned  like  the  others.  It  is  evidently  no  after-thought,  but 
a part  of  the  original  design;  the  object  of  the  architect  being 
to  get  as  much  space  as  possible  for  his  transept  chapel ; and 
yet  to  do  this  without  either  blocking  up  the  window  or  yet 
interfering  with  the  unity  of  the  design. 

The  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  bays  are  similar  to  each  other, 

(107).  Still  there  was  something  more,  even  so  late  as  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury : Stukely  has  preserved  a picture  shewing  that  the  north  side  of  the  choir 
was  then  standing  with  its  arches  and  six  clerestory  windows.  His  note  too 
is  a very  suggestive  one — “As  yet  there  are  magnificent  ruins,  but  within  a 
lustrum  of  years  a Presbyterian  tenant  has  made  more  barbarous  havoc  there 
than  had  been  since  the  Dissolution  ; for  every  week  a pillar  or  buttress,  a 
window  jamb  or  an  angle  of  fine  hewn  stone  is  sold  to  the  best  bidder.  Whilst 
I was  there  they  were  excoriating  S.  J oseph’s  Chapel  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
squared  stones  were  laid  up  by  lots  in  the  Abbot’s  Kitchen ; the  rest  goes  to 
paving  yards  and  stalls  for  cattle,  or  to  the  highway  (p.  152).”  The  above  was 
written  during  Stukely’s  visit  in  1723. 

Confirmatory  of  this  is  the  account  given  to  Brown  Willis  by  Samuel  Gale, 
which  he  refers  to  as  a survey  lately  taken,  and  his  book  was  published  in  1719. 
After  describing  the  transepts  and  three  arches  of  the  South  Cross  remaining, 
he  says,  ‘ ‘ Both  the  walls  and  the  side  aisles  by  the  choir  remain,  containing 
eight  windows  in  each,  and  the  wall  at  the  east  end  for  about  three  foot  high,  is 
yet  seen  above  the  rubbish. 
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each  containing  a good  Early  English  window ; hut  here  also, 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  church,  the  Norman  zigzag  moulding  is 
retained.  A little  closer  examination,  however,  of  the  window 
in  the  4th  bay,  shows  that  during  the  construction  a slight 
change  of  plan  was  here  contemplated,  by  bringing  the  sill  of 
the  window  lower  down,  and  so  lengthening  the  window ; but 
the  plan  was  evidently  not  adopted,  and  the  sill  was  built  over, 
and  the  same  high  level  sill  retained  throughout.^^®  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  window  in  the 
5th  bay  there  is  a pecuhar  groove  cut  in  the  wall,  and  passing 
behind  the  wall  of  rib  of  the  vault,  it  appears  to  have  com- 
municated with  the  roof,  and  to  have  served  for  the  passage  of 
a pipe  or  rope.^®^ 

It  win  be  noticed  that  between  the  5th  and  6th  bay,  while 
the  moulding  along  the  siU  of  the  windows  remains  the  same, 
there  is  a change  as  regards  the  height  of  the  capitals,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  form  of  the  wall-arch : a small  shaft  has  been 
inserted  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  vaultmg  shaft,  between 
bays  four  and  five,  with  a pseudo-capital,  in  order  to  make  the 
wall-arch  symmetrical.  In  the  south  bay,  it  will  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  bench-table  ceases,  and  that  the  bases  of  the  shafts 
rest  on  the  fioor. 

The  point,  however,  perhaps  most  important  to  notice  is  that 
between  the  6th  and  7th  bay  there  is  a portion  of  wad  about 
four  feet  wide  between  the  two  responds — in  fact,  a small  bay 
of  itself,  though  I do  not  reckon  it  in  the  number  in  counting. 
On  the  outside  it  wiU  be  seen  that  this  portion  of  waU  is 
provided  with  a double  buttress.  This  shews  that  at  this  point 

(108) .  It  can  only  be  seen  by  going  round  to  tbe  outside.  I was  led  to  ex- 
amine it  by  tbe  circumstance  that  the  bonding  of  the  masonry  in  the  lower  part 
is  awkward.  It  looks,  at  first,  as  if  there  had  been  an  opening,  and  afterwards 
filled  up. 

(109) .  I do  not  think  any  ‘sanctus  bell’  would  be  in  a position  here  for  a 
rope  to  be  available.  If  I make  a guess  at  all,  it  would  be  to  afford  means  of 
communication  with  the  organ — supposing,  that  is,  that  there  was  a triforium 
gallery,  and  that  the  organ  was  placed  in  it.  Outside  the  eastern  end  of  the 
church  it  will  be  seen  that  a deep  groove  is  cut  across  one  of  the  buttresses  ; 
this  was  evidently  intended  for  a water  spout,  and  may  well  be  of  early  date. 
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there  was  some  special  reason  for  extra  strength.  By  taking 
into  consideration  the  analogy  which  similar  buildings  to  this 
afford,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  at  this  point  we  are  opposite 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  choir  and  presbytery  of  the  church, 
the  gable  of  which  was  no  doubt  carried  up  to  a considerable 
height,  and  probably  over  a large  eastern  window,  such  as  is 
seen  in  many  of  our  cathedrals.  It  would  be  very  necessary 
therefore,  to  supply  as  much  support  as  possible,  and  the  double 
arch  over  the  aisle,  and  the  double  buttress  outside-^sur- 
mounted,  possibly,  by  flying  buttresses — would  provide,  in  the 
most  effectual  way,  the  support  needed. 

The  last  two  bays.  No.  vii  and  viii,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
somewhat  narrower  than  the  others.  These  belonged  to  a con- 
tinuation of  the  aisle,  as  it  were,  behind  the  lofty  eastern  wall 
of  the  presbytery,  which,  no  doubt,  in  the  lower  part  was 
arched,  and  intended  to  be  open  into  the  aisle  beyond.  This 
retro-aisle,  then,  as  it  may  be  called,  completed  the  processional 
path  round  and  behind  the  choir  and  presbytery. 

Almost  immediately  in  front  of  this  pierced  gable  wall  stood, 
no  doubt,  the  High  Altar. 

So  far  it  may  be  said  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  inter- 
preting the  remains.  But  when  we  pass  into  the  details,  and 
try  to  apply  the  words  of  the  chroniclers  exactly  to  the  existing 
remains,  we  find  that  more  than  one  view  may  be  taken. 

The  chief  records  bearing  on  the  architectural  history,  which 
Leland  has  either  transcribed  from  some  register  which  he  saw 
when  he  visited  the  Abbey,  somewhere  about  1538,  or  which 
he  put  down  in  his  note  book,  from  what  the  abbot  or  prior 
told  him,  are,  as  I have  said,  that  Walter  of  Monington,  who 
was  buried  in  the  choir,  made  the  vault  of  the  choir  and  presby- 
tery, and  increased  the  length  of  the  presbytery  by  two  arches. 

N ow,  although  there  is  a slight  variety  in  detail  between  the 
first  four  western  bays  and  the  two  next,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  theory  of  any  change  of 
general  design  or  plan. 
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Professor  Willis,  who  attributes  the  work  of  these  two  next 
bays,  i.e.,  Nos.  v and  vi,  to  Abbot  Monington,  seems  to  lay  some 
stress  upon  the  four  responds  having  plain,  cylindrical  shafts, 
while  the  other  two  have  shafts  with  a slightly  keeled  edge. 
But  the  case  is  not  quite  as  he  puts  it.^^^  In  the  four  western 
series  of  triplets  it  is  only  two  of  the  shafts  in  each  that  are 
plain  cylinders  ; for  in  all  cases  the  front  shaft  is  keeled,  and 
it  will  be  observed  also  that  the  secondary  shafts,  by  the  side 
of  the  others  (which  only  extend  down  to  the  window  sills), 
are  keeled  throughout.  So  that  in  the  four  western  groups 
there  are  sixteen  keeled,  with  four  plain,  cylinders,  against  the 
ten  keeled  shafts  of  the  two  eastern  groups— -no  very  great 
difference.  And  it  should  be  remarked  that  throughout  the 
building  this  mixture  is  the  rule.  In  S.  J oseph’s  Chapel  even 
the  plain  cylinder  and  the  keeled  cylinder  are  found  side  by 
side.  So  that  I am  convinced  this  feature  cannot  be  appealed 
to,  as  marking  any  change  of  style  or  difference  of  date. 

I observe  that  Professor  Willis,  in  the  passage  in  question, 
speaks  of  the  western  shafts  as  the  earlier  shafts,  and  I think 
that  this  is  the  case,  for  the  building  of  the  choir  (at  least, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  walls  above  the  foundations)  seems, 
from  the  evidence  I have  given,  to  have  gone  forward  from 
the  west  end — that  is  from  the  tower  piers- — and  not  to  have 
been  begun  at  the  east  end  and  what  I have  shewn  to 
have  been  the  case  as  to  the  use  of  the  transepts,  first  of  all  for 
burial,  and  the  existence  of  the  first  altars  there,  bears  this  out. 
The  reason  I should  assign  why  Glastonbury  did  not  follow 
the  ordinary  plan,  was  that  the  monks  continued  to  use 
S.  Mary’s  Church  as  their  choir,  while  the  church  was  building, 
just  as  they  had  done  for  the  fifty  years  while  no  building  was 
going  on. 

(110) .  All  of  them  consist  of  a triple  group  of  shafts,  but  the  earlier  shafts 
are  plain  cylinders  ; the  three  later  have  a sharp  vertical  edge  or  keel  upon 
them.  Professor  Willis,  Arch.  Hist,  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  p.  37. 

(111) .  Yet  in  one  place  Professor  Willis  says  “ the  new  church  which  was 
of  course  commenced  at  the  east  end,  and  carried  on  westward  p.  35. 
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I attach,  then,  little  or  no  importance  to  this  very  slight 
variation  in  the  detail  of  the  mouldings,  nor,  indeed,  to  the 
change  in  the  carving  of  the  capitals,  except  that  they  show 
how  slowly  the  work  dragged  on.  I mean  they  do  not  show 
the  special  work  of  any  one  man,  or  that  his  work  was  an 
addition  or  an  after-thought.  The  change  of  height,  coupled 
with  what  seems  to  me  a more  marked  feature — the  cessation 
of  the  bench-table-— seems  to  suggest  rather  some  special  pur- 
pose to  which  these  two  bays  were  appropriated. 

We  learn  from  Leland,  as  I have  said,  that  Abbot  Breyn- 
ton,  who  died  in  1342,  was  ^ buried  in  the  south  aisle  adjoining 
the  'presbytery^  He  was  a great  builder,  and  benefactor  to  the 
Monastery,  and  had  been  elected  abbot  unanimously,  on 
account  of  the  good  qualities  he  had  shewn  while  serving  the 
office  of  prior.  I attribute  the  completion  of  bays  No.  v 
and  VI,  then,  to  his  time ; and,  so  far  as  the  ornamentation  is 
concerned — at  least,  such  as  is  left  of  it — it  is  certainly  very 
consistent  with  his  date.  Now  it  is  exceedingly  probable — 
following  the  analogy  which  several  other  cases  afford — -that 
the  part  where  he  wished  his  tomb  erected  would  be  that  part 
completed  under  his  own  directions.  In  the  north  aisle— 
probably  in  the  corresponding  bays — John  of  Kent  had  been 
buried;  for  the  words  are  similar,  viz.,  ^in  the  north  aisle, 
adjoining  the  presbytery'  Abbot  Breynton  being,  as  I have 
said,  much  respected,  it  is  very  probable  something  of  the 
nature  of  a chapel  would  have  been  erected  here  to  his 
memory ; or  indeed,  he  might  have  obtained  the  leave  of  the 
brethren  to  design  the  same  himself,  had  he  wished  it,  and 
this  would  account  for  the  cessation  of  the  bench-table,  which, 
according  to  my  view,  shows  that  an  altar  was  erected  here, 
against  an  eastern  reredos  of  some  kind,  beneath  or  near 
to  the  double  abutment  arch.^^^  But  it  was  no  addition,  or, 

(112).  He  is  recorded  to  have  spent  500  marks  on  S.  Dunstan’s  shrine.  As 
this  was  an  important  shrine  the  date  may  mark  the  removal  of  the  relics  into 
a suitable  resting  place,  and  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  to  suppose  that 
he  was  buried  near  the  shrine,  and  so  this  would  fix  the  chapel  as  S.  Dunstan’s 
Chapel  also. 

Series y Vol.  Fl.y  1880,  Part  II. 
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indeed,  important  alteration  in  tlie  general  plan,  because  before 
tins  the  foundations  had  been  carried  to  the  end  of  the  building, 
and  the  double  buttresses  to  support  the  eastern  wall  and  gable 
had  been  erected.  Still,  these  two  bays  need  not  have  been 
completed  when  the  church  was  dedicated  by  Abbot  Fromond,  in 
1303-22,  as  to  carving  and  fittings.  Whether  or  not  before  the 
death  of  Abbot  Breynton  they  had  been  opened  to  the  church,  or 
whether  the  presbytery  arches  remained  temporarily  blocked 
up  by  hoarding,  is  a detail  which,  of  course,  need  not  be 
determined. 

This  view,  I am  aware,  involves  the  supposition  that  the 
altar  was  dedicated  some  time  before  these  eastern  portions 
of  the  church  were  complete.  But,  then,  almost  any  view  must 
involve  this.  It  is  a question  only  how  much  or  how  little  was 
complete  at  the  time  of  the  dedication,  and  what  was  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  afterwards. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  High  Altar  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
dedication,  in  the  place  it  was  intended  to  occupy,  and  after- 
wards did  occupy.  In  other  words,  that  six  bays  of  the  choir 
and  presbytery  were  completed,  .though  covered  in  perhaps  by  a 
wooden  and  temporary  roof.  That  four  bays  of  the  aisles  were 
complete  and  open  to  the  choir  and  capable  of  use ; but  of  the 
two  eastern  bays  of  the  aisles,  only  the  shells  were  complete : 
and  in  a similar  state  were  the  aisles  at  the  back  of  the  pres- 
bytery. The  walls  and  just  so  much  of  the  vaulting,  of  course, 
must  have  been  there,  as  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  to 
support  the  choir  arcade. 

Professor  Willis’s  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  I under- 
stand it,  that  the  choir  and  presbytery  consisted  only  of  four 
bays  at  the  time  of  dedication  (1302-22),  and  that  the  High 
Altar  then  stood  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  4th  bay,  and  that  the 
two  bays  which  I attribute  to  Adam  of  Breynton  were  por- 
tions of  “ the  side  aisle  continued  beyond  the  eastern  gable,  so  as 
to  connect  the  north  and  south  aisles  into  a procession  path; 
and  that  there  were  chapels  projecting  from  this  procession  path 
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eastward.”  A little  later  on  lie  says  that  the  hay  or 
‘‘  S every  5-6  was  the  south  end  of  the  procession  path,  and 
6-7  part  of  the  side  wall  of  a chapel ; it  must  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  the  increase  of  elevation  of  the  shafts  was  in- 
tended to  give  greater  loftiness  of  character  to  the  chapels  and 
to  the  procession  path  which  led  to,  and  extended  in  front  of, 
them.”ii4 

I venture  to  say,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  high  authority 
of  Professor  Willis,  and  to  the  close  investigation  which  he 
has  made,  that  I do  not  see  sufficient  evidence  for  this  theory, 
based,  as  it  is,  upon  the  virtual  shifting  of  the  east  end,  two 
bays  forward,  at  a later  time.  I ask,  was  it  a temporary  ‘ east 
end  gable  ’ of  which  he  speaks  as  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
dedication  ? Surely  such  an  hypothesis  is  not  justified  by  the 
observation  of  a mere  change  of  ornamentation,  and  a shght 
change  in  moulding,  which  is  all  the  evidence  he  adduces  : and 
at  the  same  time  it  presents  several  difficulties.  First  of 
all,  it  mihtates  against  the  statement  recorded  by  Adam  of 
Domerham,  that  the  foundations  were  laid  for  a church  of  400 
feet  in  length  by  the  original  architect.  As  he  closes  his 
chronicle  in  1290  (and  died  soon  after),  the  statement  could  not 
have  been  influenced  by  the  church  at  any  time  afterwards, 
havmg  been  extended  to  four  hundred  feet.  It  follows  that 
the  original  plan,  for  which  the  foundations  were  originally 
laid,  was  carried  out  to  the  end.  Next,  I think,  the  general 
proportions  of  the  church,  viewed  as  a whole,  strongly  militate 
against  the  theory  of  a choir  with  only  four  bays.  But  the 
crucial  point,  I think,  is  this.  The  ^ original  high  east  gable,’ 
of  which  Professor  Willis  speaks,  would  as  much  have  required 
abutments,  as  the  later  gable  did,  and  since  there  are  no  traces 
of  them,  either  inside  or  outside  of  the  southern  aisle  wall,  it  is 
impossible  to  beheve  that  such  a gable  was  either  designed  or 
built  in  that  place. 

(113).  Willis,  p.  38. 

(114).  Willis,  p.  38.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Professor  Willis  enu- 
merates the  Responds,  while  I have  numbered  the  Bays.  Hence  his  Severy  5-6 
is  equivalent  to  my  Bay  v,  and  Severy  6-7  to  my  Bay  vi. 
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I ought  to  mention,  however,  that  Professor  Willis  relies  on 
another  statement  of  Leland,  viz  : — 

There  be  vi  goodly  windows  in  the  top  of  each  side  of  the 
est  part  of  the  church.  There  were  4 of  old  tyme,  sins  2 added 
and  the  preshyterie  elonggied  by  Gualter  Monington,  abbot.” 

L eland’s  note,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  definite  to  build 
a large  hypothesis  upon  it.  He  either  was  copying  from  a 
record,  or  it  was  told  to  him.  If  the  latter,  it  is  not  of  much 
account.  If  the  former,  it  is,  perhaps,  but  a repetition  of  the 
note  which  he  had  already  transcribed,  et  auxit  longitudinem 
presbyterii  2 arcubus and  he  would  apply  this  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  presbytery  proper  instead  of  to  the  lower  part, 
comprising  the  retro-aisles. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I do  not  attribute  to  Abbot  Monington 
the  ornamentation,  much  less  the  building  of  the  two  bays. 
No.  v and  vi.  But  I do  attribute  the  completion  of  bays 
No.  VII  and  viii — that  is,  the  two  bays  beyond  the  eastern 
gable — ^to  him.  The  foundations,  as  I have  said,  had  been 
laid  before,  but  it  is  quite  consistent  that  nothing  more  had 
been  erected  than  was  considered  necessary,  on  structural, 
grounds,  for  safety  to  the  other  part  of  the  building. 

Abbot  Monington,  however,  I take  it,  completed  not  only 
the  two  eastern  bays  on  either  side,  but  the  whole  length 
of  the  aisles  at  the  back  of  the  presbytery : and  it  was  the 
throwing  open  these,  when  completed,  to  the  presbytery,  which 
would  occasion  the  chi’onicler,  whom  Leland  has  followed,  to 
speak  of  the  Abbot  as  ^increasing  the  length  of  the  pres- 
bytery by  two  arches.’  It  would  further  appear  that  the 
vaulting  of  the  whole  choir  and  presbytery  was  effected  at  the 
same  time  ; and  this  is  but  natural,  inasmuch  as  they  completed 
the  vaulting  of  the  surrounding  aisles,  before  venturing  to  in- 
sert the  more  lofty  vaulting  of  the  central  space.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  vaulting  of  the  choir  and  the  extension  of 
the  aisles  is  mentioned  in  one  paragraph. 

(115).  Leland’s  vol.  iii,  p.  103. 
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Of  these  retro-aisles,  it  is  a great  misfortune  that  so  little  is 
remaining  in  order  to  guide  us  to  the  arrangement.  A pro- 
cessional aisle,  however,  or  path,  at  the  ‘ back  ’ of  the  enclosure 
or  presbytery  proper,  in  which  the  High  Altar  stood,  was  the 
rule,  as  may  be  seen  in  nearly  all  cathedrals : and  from  this 
aisle  the  eastern  chapels  were  projected. 

I have  already  stated  that  bays  No.  vii  and  viii,  as  shewn 
by  the  responds  on  the  southern  wall,  were  erected  somewhat 
narrower  than  the  others,  though  the  style  and  general  char- 
acter is  the  same  as  that  of  Nos.  v and  vi,  of  which  they  are 
a continuation ; the  mouldings  of  the  windows  in  No.  vii,  and 
those  of  the  portion  which  remains  of  No.  viii,  being  identical 
with  the  rest:  the  same  advanced  zigzag  ornament,  the  number 
of  arches,  the  splays,  and  even  the  bases  of  the  inner  shafts, 
are  also  the  same  throughout.  The  walls,  however,  are  thinner 
by  about  one  foot ; but  then,  this  variation  cannot  be  reason- 
ably attributed  to  change  of  style,  or  principles  in  construction, 
since  a more  simple  reason  is  at  hand  : the  wall  from  this  point 
had  no  longer  the  serious  duty  to  perform  of  resisting  the  thrust 
of  the  arches  of  the  aisle  against  the  lofty  walls  of  the  choir 
and  presbytery,  and  therefore  there  was  no  need  of  the  extra 
foot  of  masonry. 

Of  the  eastern  wall  itself,  there  is  enough  to  show  that  there 
were  two  partition  walls  projecting  westward  from  it,  but  not 
sufficient  to  prove  that  there  were  more.  The  first  partition 
occurs  at  14  feet  6 inches  distance  from  the  southern  wall,  and 
is  2 feet  10  inches  in  thickness.  On  a portion  of  the  inner 
surface  of  this  partition  wall  remaining,  there  is  enough  ashlar 
to  show  that  there  was  a moulded  arch-line  and  a string,  cor- 
responding with  the  moulded  arch-line  and  string  surrounding 
the  window  opposite.  The  treatment  must  have  been  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  surface  of  the  wall  remaining  perfect  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chapel  in  the  south  transept. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  retro-aisle  is  another  chapel,  very 
similar,  but  in  some  respects  more  perfect  than  that  at  the 
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southern  end.  There  are  remains  of  a window  over  the  Altar, 
looking  out  towards  the  east,  as  well  as  of  a window  on  the 
northern  side,  each  presenting  sufficient  details  to  show  that 
their  character  was  precisely  similar  to  the  other  windows  of 
the  choir ; while  the  traces  of  a partition  on  the  southern  side 
of  this  chapel  exhibit  a wall  of  exactly  the  same  thickness  as 
that  at  the  other  end.  It  may  be,  however,  said,  generally, 
that  several  particulars  which  the  one  supphes  are  wanting  in 
the  other.  In  each  chapel,  in  the  outside  wall,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  was  a large  locker  or  Aumbry.  The  width  of  this 
northern  chapel  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  southern,  namely,  14  feet  6 inches ; but  the  partition  wall 
having  been  much  disturbed,  it  is  impossible  to  measure  exactly 
to  an  inch.  The  space  between  the  two  partition  walls  is 
close  upon  39  feet,  and  the  destruction  has  been  so  great  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  conjecture  how  the  space  was  occupied. 

Before,  however,  I speak  of  the  vestiges  of  structural 
evidence  remaining,  I should  give  what  documentary  evidence 
we  have,  which  latter,  I may  say  in  passing,  is  equally  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory. 

L eland  (to  whom  I have  had  to  refer  so  constantly),  after 
the  mention  of  all  those  who  were  buried  in  the  choir—the  last 
of  his  list  being  Monington,  who  had  increased  the  length  of 
the  presbytery  by  two  arches— goes  on  to  given  an  inventory 
of  what  is  ^ in  the  Presbytery  ’. 

In  Presbyterio : 

Edmundus  Senior  in  Bor[eali]  parte  ; 

Edmundus  Ironside  in  Merid[ionali]  parte  ; 

Arturus  in  Medio.” 

He  then  gives  two  lines  of  verse,  as  the  epitaph  written  by 
Abbot  Henry  Swansey  on  King  Arthur,  and  two  lines  at  the 
foot  of  the  tomb  in  reference  to  Arthur’s  Queen,  and  then  the 
following  : 

“ Inscript [io]  in  capite  tumuli. 


Henricus  Abbas; 
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Crucifixi  imago  in  capite  tumuli  ; 

Arturii  imago  ad  pedes  ; 

Crux  super  tumulum  ; 

Leones  in  capite  et  duo  ad  pedes  tumuli  attengeiites  terrse.”^^® 
Now  the  question  is,  in  what  sense  does  Leland  use  the  word 
^ presbytery  ’ here.  W as  the  tomb  of  King  Arthur,  with  the 
tombs  of  the  two  King  Edmunds  on  either  side,  in  front  of  the 
High  Altar?  I think  not.  I know  of  no  such  arrangement 
elsewhere,  and  it  must  have  been  exceedingly  inconvenient. 
Nor  would  there  be  space  at  the  back  of  the  High  Altar,  be- 
tween that  and  the  reredos.  Consequently,  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  Leland  here  uses  the  term  presbytery  in  the  sense 
of  the  retro-aisle  with  its  chapels,  behind  the  presbytery 
proper  (but,  of  course,  open  to  the  rest  of  the  presbytery  by 
the  arches) ; and  that  here  the  tombs  of  the  three  kings  were 


We  have  one  other  piece  of  documentary  evidence  bearing 
on  the  question.  Wilham  of  Worcester,^^^  like  Leland,  visited 
several  abbeys,  churches,  etc.,  but  some  sixty  years  before 
Leland’s  time.  He  has  written,  amongst  his  very  rough  memo- 
randa : 

/ 

“ The  choir  of  Glastonbury  contains  in  length  42  yards ; 
its  width,  with  the  two  aisles,  contains  24  yards.  And  ten 
yards  beyond  the  reredos.” 

(116) .  Leland,  iii.  p.  102.  This  Henry  Swansey  is  the  same  as  Henricus  de 
Soliaco,  the  abbot  appointed  in  1189,  by  King  Kichard,  and  the  first  abbot  after 
the  fire.  It  was  during  his  rule,  as  I have  before  narrated,  that  the  tomb  of 
King  Arthur  was  supposed  to  have  been  discovered.  (See  ante,  p.  67.)  Per- 
haps we  may  interpret  Leland’s  obscure  note  to  mean  that  Arthur’s  tomb  and 
the  memorial  to  Abbot  Swansey  were  one  and  the  same  construction. 

(117) .  William  of  Worcester  seems  to  have  written  his  itinerary  about  1475- 
1480.  He  was  born  in  1415  ; came  to  Oxford  to  study  in  1431,  and  entered  at 
Hart  Hall  in  1434.  The  MS.  is  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  I 
have  quoted  from  Nasmith’s  printed  version  (Cambridge,  1778),  in  preference  to 
that  of  Brown  Willis. 

(118) .  W.  of  W.,  p.  292  : “ CAorws  Glastonige  continet  in  longitudine  42 
virgas.  Latitudo  ejus  cum  duobus  alis  continet  24  virgas,  et  10  virgse  ultra  le 
reredes.”  William  of  Worcester  adds  another  line,  “Thus,  in  the  whole,  it 
contains  34  yards.”  This  is  obviously  a blunder,  as  he  has  added  the  ten  yards 
additional  length  of  the  church  on  to  the  width.  It  should  have  been  ‘ ‘ thus  in 
the  whole  length  52  yards.” 
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Now  these  measurements  are  as  accurate  as  one  would 
expect  from  the  rough  manner  in  which  they  are  taken,  and 
the  omission  of  the  points  from  and  to  which  they  are  taken. 
If  we  measure  from  a point  between  the  two  tower  piers  at  the 
west  end  of  the  choir,  and  in  a line  with  what  I consider  to  be 
traces  of  the  screen,  to  a line  drawn  across  from  the  centre  of 
the  abutment  space  between  bay  No.  vi  and  vii,  I find  the 
distance  to  be  exactly  40  yards.  From  this  same  point,  as 
far  as  the  eastern  wall,  exactly  10  yards.  It  is  possible  that 
he  began  his  measurement  of  the  choir  westward  of  the  screen  ; 
not  improbably  from  the  top  edge  of  the  steps  beneath  the 
tower ; or  else  he  is  two  yards  out  in  his  reckoning.  I find  the 
total  width  from  inside  surface  of  the  two  outer  walls  to  be 
nearly  74  feet ; so  that  it  is  nearer  25  yards  than  24.^^^  Later 
on  he  states : 

“ On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  are  six  large,  tail,  glazed 
windows,  and  the  same  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir;  and 
each  window  has  six  fights,  and  therefore  there  are  72  small 
fights  in  all.^^^  There  are  on  either  side  of  the  choir  aisles 
eight  windows.” 

These  large  glazed  clerestory  windows  are  what  we  should 
expect,  and  it  is  a very  trivial  error  that  in  counting  the 
windows  in  the  bays  of  the  aisles  on  either  side  of  the  choir 
he  should  have  reckoned  the  bay  which  has  only  an  arch 
leadmg  into  the  transept  chapel,  and  no  window  at  all.  Then 
we  come  to  the  next  paragraph,  which  is  exceedingly  puzzling, 
even  allowing  for  the  roughness  which  I have  shown  belongs 
to  his  notes  generally.  I must  give  it  in  the  original. 

In  orientali  parte  altaris  Glastonise  spacium  de  le  reredes 

(119) .  Elsewhere  in  his  notes  (perhaps  the  rough  notes  from  which  these 
were  copied)  he  calcnlates  by  paces.  I rather  expect  he  has  reduced  his  paces 
to  yards,  and  that  he  did  not  measure  with  a rod,  and  hence  the  discrepancies. 

(120) .  W.  of  JF.,  293.  I take  this  to  be  the  meaning ; but,  as  I have  said, 
his  notes  are  very  rough,  and  scarcely  intelligible.  The  passage  in  question 
runs,  “ In  qualibet  [?  boreali]  parte  chori  sunt  6 magnae  altae  fenestras  vitreatae  et 
totTdem]  in  meridionali  chori  et  in  quahbet  luce  sunt  in  qualibet  panella  et  6 
luces,  i.  e. , parvae  fenestrae  sunt  in  qualibet  magna  fenestra  : sunt  in  toto  60 
[?  72]  parvae  fenestrae.” 
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ex  parte  orientali  magnsB  altaris  snnt  5 columnas  seriatim.  Et 
inter  quamlibet  columpnam  est  capella  cum  altari.  Et  spacium 
capellae  in  longitudine  continet  5 virgas  et  spacium  interceptum 
inter  capellas  et  le  reredes  continet  similiter  5 virgas.” 

The  last  two  lines  may,  perhaps,  be  only  an  amplification  of 
what  he  had  given  before,  namely,  that  the  space  beyond  the 
reredos  extended  for  ten  yards.  Here  it  is  that  the  aisle  is 
five  yards  wide,  and  the  chapel  extends  five  yards  beyond  it. 
If  this  is  his  meaning,  it  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  width 
of  the  chapels.  But  how  are  ^the  five  columns  in  a row,’ 
and  ^between  either  column  a chapel  with  an  altar,’  to  be 
explained  ? 

Professor  Willis  remarks  that  ‘ the  passage  as  written  would 
give  five  responds  and  four  chapels  between  them,’  and  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  “the  position  of  the  Altar  [against  the 
eastern  end  of  the  second  chapel]  and  the  foundations  preserved 
in  Wild’s  plan  appear  so  strongly  to  prove  that  there  were 
five  chapels,  that  I am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Worcester 
has  fallen  into  a mistake  which  he  is  very  apt  to  commit, 
namely,  when  counting  the  number  of  arches  in  an  arcade,  to 
set  down  the  pillars  as  equal  in  number  with  the  arches.”^^^ 

Of  this  kind  of  error  of  W orcester’s,  there  are  no  doubt  fre- 
quent examples,  and  it  is  a very  natural  one  ; but  as  to  W yld’s 
plan,  I must  say  I do  not  rely  upon  it  as  throwing  any  light 
upon  the  question.  He  speaks  in  the  letterpress,  referring  to 
his  plan  of  a «,  two  pillars  of  singular  form  and  situation  ; 
probably  part  of  the  crypt,”  and  the  plate  is  dated  so  late  as 
1813.  Now  Wyld  was  an  architectural  draughtsman  and  had 
drawn  many  plans,  and  I cannot  think  that  if  they  were  solely 
the  bases  of  the  vaulting  shafts  belonging  to  the  series — im- 
plied by  Worcester  to  be  in  a row,  and  of  which  the  end  one 
still  remains  perfect  against  the  southern  wall- — he  could  pos- 
sibly have  mistaken  them.  That  they  were  below  the  level 
of  the  others  I think  is  shewn  by  his  suggestion  of  their  being 
(121).  Willis,  p.  41. 
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probably  part  of  the  ^ crypt!*  It  is  useless  to  conjecture  wbat 
they  were.  TTbetber  connected  with  any  work  of  the  reredos 
or  altar,  or  with  King  Arthur’s  tomb  itself  (supposing  it  to 
have  been  there),  it  is  hopeless  probably  to  determine,  as  the 
stones  have  been  no  doubt  removed,  and  perhaps  even  gone 
to  mending  roads  before  now  ; but  the  evidence,  I contend, 
is  not  such  as  to  suggest  that  they  were  the  reponds  attached 
to  two  partition  walls. 

AT e have  therefore  only  to  deal  with  the  evidence  of  the 
structure,  such  at  least  as  is  left  of  it.  Here  I am  at  once  at 
a loss  to  see  how  the  j)Osition  of  the  ^ Altar  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  central  opening’  supports  the  view  that  there 
were  five  altars  and  not  four.  I should  have  expected  that 
there  were  five,  but  the  difficulty  hes  in  interpreting  the  evi- 
dence which  this  altar  afibrds  in  favour  of  four-— that  is  to  say, 
supposing  each  altar  had  its  chapel;  and  this  may  be  said  to  be 
implied  by  the  words  of  AA^orcester,  that  is  if  they  are  to  be 
apphed  to  this  eastern  end  at  all. 

As  I have  said  the  total  length  from  wall  to  wall  may  be 
reckoned  at  74  feet.  Against  the  eastern  wall  are  remains  of 
two  partitions,  each  2 feet  10  inches  in  thickness,  and  (more  or 
less)  of  three  altars,  so  far  as  the  breaking  away  the  ashlar 
marks  their  site,  or  the  holes  of  the  brackets  of  the  altar 
beam  over  them  point  to  them  position.  The  following  is  the 
formula  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 


A.  B.  A. 


1 Chapel. 

1 

Space. 

1 1 

Chapel.  1 

1 14.6 

12.10 

39.4 

I2.I0I 

14.6  1 

1. 10  Altar  1. 10  ? Altar.  Altar  4.6  3.9  Altar  3.9 

10.9  7.0 


In  the  northern  chapel  there  was  an  exceedingly  long  Altar, 
10ft.  9 in.,  leaving  only  a space  at  either  end  of  1 ft.  10  in. 
Thus  we  see  how  the  space  of  14  ft.  6 ft.  was  occupied.  In 
the  southern  chapel  we  find  that  3 ft.  9 in.  was  left  on  one  side 
of  the  Altar.  The  other  has  been  destroyed,  but  if  the  Altar 
was  in  the  centre  it  must  have  been  7 ft.  only  in  length.  All 
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the  data  we  have  for  the  middle  space  is  that  one  Altar  begins 
at  4 ft.  6 in.  distance  from  the  southern  wall. 

N ow  if  we  put  this  Altar  at  9 ft.  3 in.  (which  is  not  far  from 
the  mean  of  the  other  two  Altars  of  which  we  have  the  respective 
lengths),  and  take  this  4 ft.  6 in.  as  the  datum  for  the  next  com- 
partment and  an  Altar  of  the  same,  we  find  that  four  Altars 
exactly  fill  up  the  space.  The  formula  will  stand  thus : 


A.  B.  B.  A. 


14.6 

18.3 

18  3 

14.6 

1.10  Altar  1.10 

2.10 

4.6  Altar  4.6 

2.10  4.6  Altar  4.6 

2.10 

3,9  Altar  3.9 

1 10,9 

9.3 

1 9.3 

7.0 

I confess  to  being  very  loath  to  suppose  four  chapels,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  reason  I have  given,  I cannot  accept 
Professor  Willis’  arrangement  of  five  distinct  chapels,  with 
the  central  one  of  14  ft.  in  width,  according  to  his  data,  i.e., 
nearly  the  same  as  the  side  chapel.  It  would  leave  for  each 
Altar,  of  which  we  have  the  traces  (supposing  it  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  chapel  to  which  it  belonged,  and  the  whole 
arranged  symetrically),  only  10  inches.  Thus- 


A. 

B. 

C. 

B. 

9.10 

4.6  Altar  4.6 
10  in. 

2.10 

14.0 

2.10 

9.10 

4.6  Altar  4.6 

10  in. 

making  up  the  39  ft.  4 in.  of  the  central  space.  Of  course  it  is 
possible  that  this  altar  stood  in  one  corner  and  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  chapel ; but  with  the  two  end  chapels,  arranged 
as  we  see  them,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  such  a design 
should  have  been  adopted. 

While  then  I cannot  follow  Professor  Willis’  plan,  and  yet 
am  loath  to  adopt  the  theory  of  four  chapels  (though  Wor- 
cester’s description,  and  ahke  the  traces  of  the  Altars  point 
primarily  to  this),  I would  venture  to  suggest  that  after  all 
there  may  have  been  but  three  chapels,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  namely  the  two  end  ones,  of  which  we  have  the  re- 
mains, and  one  large  central  one,  in  which  were  placed  three 
Altars  instead  of  two.  Without  the  division  wall  there  would 
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be  space  for  three,  because  it  is  not  only  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  which  is  gained,  but  the  extra  space  on  either  side  of  it. 
With  three  altars,  say  of  an  average  of  seven  feet  in  length 
each,  and  a space  of  4 ft.  6 in.  at  either  end,  we  have  a space 
left  of  full  4 ft.  6 m.  on  either  side  of  the  central  Altar.  Thus — 


A. 

B. 

A. 

2.10  4.6  Altar  4.6 

Altar  4. 6 

Altar  4.6 

...I 

1 1 7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

1 

which  will  thus  fill  up  the  39  ft.  4 in.  required.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  altars  would  not  be  all  of  the  same  size,  and  if  the 
two  side  altars  were  but  five  feet  in  length,  and  at  a lower 
level,  there  would  be  a good  space  between  each,  and  the  cen- 
tral altar  would  stand  clear  of  the  other  two. 

As  regards  reconciling  William  of  Worcester’s  notes,  we 
may  suppose  that  he  counted  the  Altars  and  not  the  pillars, 
and  also  reckoned  each  Altar  as  a separate  chapel ; but  we  are 
still  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars  in  the 
central  space,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the  tombs  of  the 
three  kings,  supposing  that  they  were  placed  here.  I cannot 
think,  however,  with  the  evidence  of  the  marks  of  the  Altars 
so  plain,  that  there  were  five  distinct  chapels.^^^ 

There  is  one  other  incidental  matter  connected  with  the  plan 
of  the  east  end  on  which  I think  it  well  to  say  a word,  and 
connected  with  it  are  the  last  additions  which  the  abbey  seemed 
to  have  received.  Professor  Willis  in  his  plan  has  drawn,  as  I 
have  said,  a projecting  chapel  at  the  east  end,  and  this  he 
thinks  was  the  site  of  Edgar’s  Chapel.  The  passage  rehed 
upon  is  that  from  Leland.  It  has  already  been  quoted  in  the 
historical  summary,  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  repeat  a por- 
tion here : — 

“ Abbate  Beere  buildid  Edgares  Chapel  at  the  est  end  of  the 
chirch : but  Abbate  Whiting  performid  sum  part  of  it.” 

(122).  It  appears  to  me  that  this  end  was  thrown  down  mainly  to  give  an 
open  view  from  the  house  which  was  built  here  (since  Stukely’s  time),  and  that 
they  might  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  dig  up  wholly  the  foundations,  and 
so  it  might  be  determined  whether  there  were  any  projecting  walls  of  a central 
chapel  on  the  outside,  or  any  projecting  partition  wall  on  the  inside. 
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‘‘  Bere  arcliid  on  both  sides  the  est  part  of  the  Chirch  that 
began  to  cast  owt.” 

There  be  vi  goodly  wmdowes  in  the  top  of  each  side  of 
the  est  part  of  the  chirchef’  &c. 

“Bere  made  the  Volte  of  the  Steple  in  the  Transepto  and 
under  2 arches  like  S.  Andres  Crosse,  els  it  had  fallen.” 

Of  work  which  can  be  ascribed  to  Abbot  Bere,  elected  only 
seven  years  before  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  I can  find 
none  remaining  at  the  eastern  end,^^^  nor  are  there  any  other 
guides  to  help  us  in  interpreting  L eland’s  meaning. 

The  question  is,  what  does  Leland  mean  by  the  ^ est  end  of 
the  Chirch  ? ’ Does  he  mean  of  the  choir  ? Of  course  I can- 
not say  he  does  not.  But  there  are  two  considerations.  The 
first  is  the  view  preserved  by  Stukely,  taken  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Strachey,  before  the  abbot’s  house  was  pulled  down,  and,  as  I 
understand  it,  some  few  years  before  1723.  In  this  a larger 
portion  of  the  second  chapel  in  the  south  transept  remains 
than  now,  and  it  is  lettered  ‘ Edgar’s  Chapel.’  He  seems  to 
have  obtained  his  name  from  hearsay,  and  possibly  therefore 
no  importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  tradition  by  itself. 
The  other  consideration  seems  to  me  to  be  more  worthy  of 
attention,  and  may  perhaps  support  the  tradition.  When  it  is 
said,  in  the  next  paragraph  which  Leland  gives  in  reference 
to  Abbot  Bere,  that  he  ^ arched  ’ on  both  sides  the  east 
part  of  the  church,’  if  it  meant  the  eastern  end  of  the  presby- 
tery to  which  I have  drawn  such  minute  attention,  I cannot 
but  think  that  in  the  northern  chapel,  which  for  some  8 feet  or 
so  in  height  is  nearly  perfect,  as  well  as  in  the  southern  chapel, 
some  traces  would  still  be  visible  of  this  ^arching.’  Nor  do 
I quite  see  from  what  cause  this  part  of  the  ^ church  ’ would 
have  ‘begun  to  cast  out.’  The  large  eastern  gable  might  have 
done  so,  but  this  would  have  been  met  by  some  additional 

(123).  A small  fragment  of  stonework,  about  three  feet  in  length,  at  the 
eastern  end,  may  possibly  be  of  the  15th  century,  and  be  the  base  of  some 
panelling  inserted  there  ; but  there  is  not  sufiBcient  to  judge  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  as  to  the  date,  or  that  it  is  in  its  original  position. 
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large  buttresses,  and  of  such  I think  traces  must  have  remained' 
at  the  eastern  end  ; the  two  buttresses  belonging  to  the  original 
work  happen  in  this  part  to  remain  particularly  perfect,  and 
show  no  marks  of  any  alteration  to  meet  such  an  emergency  as 
described. 

On  the  other  hand  what  I should  expect  ‘ to  cast  out,’ 
as  it  is  termed,  would  be  the  tower  and  the  adjoining  walls, 
particularly  the  eastern  walls  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  and 
arching  the  transepts  would  be  the  best  means  to  be  taken  of 
preventing  further  mischief.  The  next  paragraph  but  one 
seems  to  refer  to  a continuation  of  the  same  work.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  what  L eland  means  by  the  vault  of  the  steeple  in 
the  transepto,  but  probably  he  means  that  Bere  vaulted  over  the 
central  space  beneath  the  tower,  where  very  often  there  is  but 
a wooden  floor  for  the  ringers.  The  fitting  in  the  S.  Andrew’s 
Cross  to  the  piers  (although  in  the  two  piers  which  are  re- 
maining there  are  few  traces  which  can  be  with  certainty 
connected  with  the  work),  receives,  as  I have  said  already,  an 
illustration  from  Wells  and  elsewhere,  and  seems  connected 
with  the  same  giving  way  of  masonry : in  fact,  all  the  circum- 
stances seem  to  fit  together.  The  absence  of  any  evidence  of 
such  work  which  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  have  found  at 
the  east  end  of  the  presbytery,  coupled  with  the  difficulty  of 
suggesting  any  cause,  seems  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  L eland’s  words  to  the  east  end  of  the  choir ; while  the 
fact  so  definitely  stated  that  the  tower  had  to  be  ^ supported 
els  it  had  fallen,’  leaves  the  balance  very  much  in  favour  of 
supposing  that  the  work  of  ‘ arching  ’ at  the  east  end  of  the 
church  meant  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  not 
of  the  choir ; if  so  then  Edgar’s  chapel  belonging  to  the  same 
work,  and  described  as  being  at  the  ‘ est  end  of  the  chirch,’ 
would  belong  to  the  transept  also,  and  there  it  is  placed,  in 
the  only  engraving  which  gives  the  name.^^^  On  the  whole  I 

(124).  Stukely’s  engraving  (see  ante  ) ; also  in  vol.  ix  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Somersetshire  Society  (1859)  a reduced  copy  of  Stukely’s  view  will  be 
found. 
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think  it  must  be  left  an  open  question  as  to  wbat  Abbot  Bere 
built ; at  least,  that  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
putting  Edgar’s  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir. 

Abbot  Bere’s  other  works,  it  will  be  observed,  were  about 
^ the  body,’  Le.,  the  nave  of  the  church,  where  he  was  buried, 
but  no  traces  whatever  are  remaining. 

Conclusion. 

I believe  I have  noticed  all  the  documentary  material 
which  can  be  fairly  said  to  throw  light  upon  the  architectural 
history  of  the  building.  I am  accustomed  to  find  the  recorded 
history  of  a building  very  imperfect,  sometimes  scarcely  any 
whatever,  but  I have  not  before  attempted  to  describe  a 
building  where  the  remains  have  been  equally  imperfect.  And 
I have  also  here  met  with  another  difficulty,  namely  that  Glas- 
tonbury when  viewed  by  the  little  light  which  I have  tried  to 
glean  from  the  scraps  of  history  here  collected,  seems  to  have 
had  a peculiar  and  extraordinary  history  of  its  own,  and  to 
present  therefore  few  analogies  as  regards  its  existing  remains 
with  the  history  of  other  buildings.  The  circumstance  of  the 
fire  happening  while  the  Abbey  was  in  the  King’s  hands,  and 
that  King  Henry  II,  with  the  memory  of  the  murder  of  Becket 
still  unbanished  from  his  conscience,  seemed  at  first  to  be  a 
stroke  of  fortune  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  if  any  other 
Abbeys.  But  while  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  reign  the 
summer  of  the  royal  bounty  favoured  the  growth  of  the  Abbey 
buildings,  such  as  none  others  had  enjoyed,  it  was  followed 
beneath  the  two  succeeding  monarchs  by  a frost,  which,  perhaps, 
scarcely  any  Abbey,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  has  ever  had 
to  endure.  It  was  not  only  favour  withdrawn,  and  the  cold  of 
neglect,  but  the  fierce  blast  of  confiscation  which  swept  over  the 
unhappy  spot.  With  their  church  probably  but  very  few  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  their  revenues  confiscated,  the  phght 
of  the  monks  was  far  worse  than  if  no  chmch  had  been  begun 
at  all.  The  great  name  of  Glastonbury,  and  the  claims  it  had 
advanced  to  so  high  honour  among  other  Abbeys,  required 
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funds  to  maintain  its  grandeur  and  position  ; and  as  its  wealth, 
so  to  speak,  had  been  its  ruin,  so  its  great  name  was  the  trouble 
to  it  during  its  adversity.  Possessing  the  foundations  of  a 
church  laid,  worthy  of  its  name,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in 
view  the  grand  scheme  which  had  been  set  out;  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  revenue  of  so  large  an  Abbey 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  the  work  speedily  to  a 
successful  termination.  But  here  was  one  half  of  its  revenue 
swallowed  up  in  the  ordinary  requirements— the  regular  life 
and  work  of  the  monastery,  and  that  barely  sufficient  for  their 
members  : the  other  half  diverted  to  Wells.  And  so  the  work 
of  building,  which  might  have  been  completed  in  twenty  years, 
dragged  on  for  a century  and  a half,  during  the  greater  part 
of  which  time  it  was  not  touched  ; and  during  the  other  part, 
by  reason  of  the  spohation  of  the  funds,  it  advanced  but  very 
slowly. 

Yet  through  all  these  times,  not  only  the  old  lines  of  the 
plan  were  obhged  to  be  followed,  but  even  for  the  most  part 
the  old  style.  In  other  churches  architects  came  and  finished 
their  work.  The  next  generation  would  add,  or  pull  down 
and  build  afresh ; insert  a larger  window  here,  or  open  a door- 
way there  ; throw  out  an  aisle  on  this  side,  or  build  out  a chapel 
on  that.  But  here  it  seems  it  was  one  long  monotonous  work, 
going  on  in  the  same  groove,  so  to  speak,  to  the  time  of 
its  dedication,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Windows  that  were  just  glazed  then,  could  not  be  distinguished 
as  regards  style  and  mouldings  from  windows  which  had  been 
first  glazed  perhaps  in  the  twelfth  century.  Here  and  there, 
as  in  the  capitals  of  the  tower  piers,  a later  style  peeps  out ; 
and  so  we  see  in  one  or  two  capitals,  completed  after  the  dedi- 
cation, evidences  that  years  were  rolling  by  as  the  work  went 
on:  but,  compared  with  other  buildings,  the  uniformity  is 
striking  indeed.  Hence  the  pecuhar  history  has  to  be  taken 
largely  into  account  in  attempting  to  interpret  the  existing 
remains,  and  no  dependance  can  be  placed  upon  arguments 
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from  analogies  of  plan  or  procedure,  as  is  the  case  in  any 
ordinary  building. 

There  was,  too,  coupled  with  this  sad  story,  it  seems  to 
me,  a strong  and  definite  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  suc- 
cessive occupants  to  live  in  the  past.  It  was  not  only  that 
their  circumstances  had  prevented  them  from  keeping  up  with 
the  times,  and  introducing  the  latest  novelties  in  design  and 
construction,  hut  they  were  actuated,  also,  by  a feehng  that 
antiquity  was  their  strongest  claim.  The  ^ eald  chirche  ’ 
described  in  Henry’s  charter  as  the  fountain  of  Christianity 
in  Britain,  was  their  chief  pride ; and  the  names  of  early 
saints  and  martyrs,  in  which  the  legends  attached  to  their 
church  abounded,  seemed  fitly  to  be  associated  with  architecture 
which  belonged  to  bygone  ages,  rather  than  that  of  the  day. 
It  was  that  which  probably  suggested  to  some  later  abbot  to 
build  the  crypt  under  S.  Joseph’s  Chapel  in  the  Norman  style, 
as  it  had  prompted  earlier  builders  to  retain  the  zigzag  mould- 
ing round  the  windows,  as  a distinguishing  feature  of  the  work 
of  older  ages.  The  zigzag— -the  typical  ornament  of  the  twelfth 
century — is  the  persistent  ornament  throughout,  coupled,  how- 
ever, with  the  pointed  arch,  and  with  mouldings  and  details 
which  mark  the  work  to  be  of  later  date  : in  other  words,  the 
past  seems  to  have  had  a special  charm  amongst  the  dwellers 
in  this  Abbey  to  the  very  end.  N or  is  it  surprising.  A church 
which,  somehow,  had  possessed  itself  of  the  legend  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  and  had  associated  the  names  of  saints,  like 
S.  Patrick  of  Ireland,  and  S.  David  of  Wales,  with  its  history ; 
that  was  believed  to  possess  the  bones  of  Aidan,  the  Apostle 
of  the  North,  and  of  the  venerable  Bede,  and  from  having 
been  once  the  home  of  Bishop  Dunstan,  to  have  rightly  pos- 
sessed itself  of  his  sacred  body ; that  was  able,  too,  to  gain 
the  credit  of  the  burial  place  of  the  greatest  hero  of  romance — 
the  renowned  King  Arthur;  and  still,  beyond  all  tliis,  could 
truly  boast  of  being  the  spot  where  three  English  kings,  who 
had  ruled  this  land  before  William  the  Conqueror  landed  here. 
Series,  Vol.  1880,  Part  11. 
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were  interred — was  a church  which  might  well  call  up  feelings 
of  veneration  for  the  past.  And  so  with  the  various  links  which 
bound  Glastonbury  to  those  bygone  ages,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  architecture  which  it  presents  is  different  from  that  which 
other  buildings  present— begun,  perhaps,  under  less  happy 
auspices,  but  continued  under  far  less  grievous  trials. 

Compared  with  other  buildings,  too,  not  many  have  en- 
countered at  their  end  so  melancholy  a destruction  as  that 
which  has  befallen  this  Abbey,  after  all  the  troubles  and 
adversity  through  which  it  had  bravely  fought. 

It  is  probably  beyond  restoration — but  not  beyond  preserva- 
tion. The  present  owner  has  not  only  done  his  best  to  preserve 
all  that  stands,  but  also  to  collect  and  store  all  the  scattered 
fragments  which  could  be  found ; and  though  they  are  in  dis- 
order, we  can  see  what  they  are.  And  more  than  that,  by  a 
judicious  liber ahty  and  management,  the  Abbey  each  day, 
while  it  delights  and  charms  the  architect,  the  archaeologist,  and 
the  artist,  tells  its  sad  tale  to  the  many  visitors,  and  sends  many 
home,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  feelings  of  deeper  respect  for  the 
glorious  monuments  which  grace  our  land,  and  veneration 
toward  the  piety  of  those  who  reared  them;  with,  on  the 
other  hand,  a just  abhorrence  of  the  foolish  spite,  or  wretched 
vandalism,  which  has  destroyed  the  fruit  of  such  patient  skill 
and  labour,  as  the  remains  testify  to  have  once  been  here 
bestowed.  All  must  be  gratified  that  what  past  generations 
have  left  us  is  being  so  dihgently  treasured  by  the  present,  and 
that  this  ruin  has  fallen  now  into  good  hands. 
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BY  C.  W.  DYMOND,  F.S.A. 

The  ancient  timber-road  in  Glastonbury  turf-moor,  called 
The  Abbot’s  Way,”  of  which  a short  length  is  delineated 
in  the  accompanying  plate,  though  relatively  an  object  of  small 
importance,  yet  offers  to  the  antiquary  several  interesting 
points  for  study,  and  one  or  two  problems  not  easy  of  solution. 

In  the  year  1873,  the  late  G.  S.  Poole,  Esq.,  kindly  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  measuring  a section  which  had 
been  freshly  uncovered  on  Honeygore  farm,  Westhay  Heath, 
in  the  parish  of  Meare  : and,  as  it  appears  that  no  illustrated 
account  of  this  relic  of  the  past  has  yet  been  published,  it  may 
be  well  to  place  on  record,  or  give  references  to,  all  the  facts 
which  I have  been  able  to  collect ; and,  where  it  is  possible,  to 
indicate  their  principal  bearings. 

The  measm-ed  piece  was  exposed  at  a point,  marked  on  the 
accompanying  map  by  the  letter  A,  in  a meadow,  close  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  road  from  Burtle  to  W esthay,  rather  more 
than  half-way  (about  350  yards)  from  the  bridge  by  which 
that  road  crosses  the  rhine,  marked  on  the  Ordnance-map  as 
“ Maze  Wall,”  toward  the  game-keeper’s  house  at  Honeygore. 
At  that  point,  it  bears  N.  82°  W.,  and  S.  82°  E.  On  the  southern 
side  of  the  road,  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  the  track  could 
be  observed  for  a short  distance  westward,  at  points  where 
it  had  recently  been  exposed  in  peat-cutting  : but  these  traces 
are  now  invisible — the  field  having  been  nearly  worked-out, 
and  the  spongy  bottom  having  risen  high  enough  to  cover 
them.  Still  farther  westward,  indications  may  be  seen,  after  a 
long  spell  of  dry  weather,  in  the  ditch  dividing  two  parallel 
droves  which  skirt  the  road  to  the  east  of  Burtle,  about  half- 
way between  that  village  and  Maze  Wall.  Here,  for  sixty 
yards  east  of  the  hand-gate  fixed  across  the  inner  drove,  at  B 
on  the  map,  and  also  at  one  point  a few  yards  to  the  west  of  it, 
the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch  coincides  with  the  northern  line  of 
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stringei’s.  It  is  clear  that  this  path  -was,  in  olden  times,  the 
connecting  link  between  the  island  of  ISIeare,  on  which  W est- 
hay  is  situated,  and  that  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  is  planted 
the  village  of  Burtle ; and,  as  we  shoidd  expect  to  find,  it 
evidently  held  a tolerably  direct  course  between  then'  nearest 
pomts,  closely  represented  by  the  strong  dotted  line  on  the 
accompanying  map.  Many  more  traces  would,  doubtless,  be 
discovered,  if  they  were  sought ; but  at  present,  the  only  ground 
along  the  belt  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  peat-cutter,  is 
that  opposite  to  A,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  road.  In 
Chilton  Moor,  however,  there  are  remains  of  another  similar 
track,  or,  perhaps,  of  two  others,  of  which  I have  been  able  to 
glean  intelligible  information  with  respect  to  one  only.  At 
the  point  C,  in  a croft  behind  the  house  of  Isaac  Tratt,  rather 
more  than  half  a mile  west  of  Edington  Eoad  station,  it  is 
said  that  a short  length  was  discovered,  bearing  one  way  to- 
ward Bmlle  farm,  and  the  other  toward  M'oolavington  or 
Cossington.  Another  piece  has  been  found  in  the  peat-moor 
to  the  south  of  C ; but  whether  it  belonged  to  the  line  just 
refeiTed-to,  or  branched  from  it ; or  whether  it  was  a part  of  a 
totally  distinct  way,  coidd  not  be  ascertained.  It  is  very 
probable  that  many  similar  tracks,  once  forming  a slender  net- 
work of  communications  between  the  habitable  lands  in  and 
around  the  ancient  morasses,  may  yet  remain  bmied  in  the 
superficial  strata,  unsuspected  by  any  but  the  ditcher  and  the 
peat-cutter : and  it  is  much  to  be  desued  that  some  local  resi- 
dent, with  sufficient  leism’e,  should  industriously  collect,  and 
carefully  record,  every  new  scrap  of  ioformation  likely  to 
throw  hght  on  the  events  of  the  past  in  these  levels. 

At  the  point  A,  the  Abbot’s  M"ay  was  found  at  a depth  of 
seven  feet  from  the  smlace  ; the  whole  of  the  cutting  being 
through  compact  peat  which  extends,  it  is  said,  to  a farther 
depth  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet,  making  eighteen  or  niueteen 
in  all.  Traces  of  decayed  reeds,  in  a thin  layer,  were  found  at 
the  level  of  the  planking.  At  B,  the  road  is  only  two  feet 
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below  the  surface  ; the  soil  consisting  of  black  peaty  mould. 
Whether  this  difference  of  five  feet  in  the  depth  of  the  road  is 
due  partially  or  entirely  to  a corresponding  difference  of  super- 
ficial levefi  can  be  settled  only  by  instrumental  observation. 

The  illustrations  clearly  show  the  mode  of  construction. 
Rude  slabs,  split  out  of  the  tree  with  wedges,  and  averaging 
four  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  six  to  nine  inches  in  width,  and 
two  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  were  bedded  closely  together 
transversely,  with  the  flatter  faces  uppermost,  and  held  down 
by  two  lines  of  stringers,  of  small  whole  timber,  varying  from 
one  inch  and  a quarter  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  three 
feet  six  inches  to  four  feet  apart,  laid  end-to-end  with  flat  butt- 
joints,  and  kept  in  place  by  pegs  of  the  same  diameter,  twenty 
to  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  with  flat  heads,  and  rudely 
pointed  at  the  lower  ends,  as  with  a blunt  axe.  These  were 
driven  into  the  peat  at  intervals  of  three  feet,  along  the  out- 
side of  the  stringers,  which  were  probably  attached  to  them  by 
means  of  withes,  as  no  trace  of  nail-hole,  pin,  or  necking  is 
visible.  The  width  across  the  road,  between  the  centres  of 
opposite  pegs,  was  found  to  vary  from  three  feet  ten  inches  to 
four  feet  four  inches.  The  pegs  and  stringers  were  of  birch  : 
some  of  the  slabs  were  also  of  bffch,  and  others  perhaps  of 
alder.  Much  of  the  bark  still  enveloped  the  round  timber : 
pieces  of  the  same  were  also  found  adhering  to  the  under-sides 
and  edges  of  the  slabs.  Most  of  the  wood  was  somewhat  de- 
cayed, spongy,  and  brittle— the  smaller  scantlings  especially  ; 
but  portions  of  the  cross-pieces,  kept  till  they  were  dry,  proved 
tolerably  sound,  exhibiting,  when  cut,  the  natural  color,  grain, 
and  texture.  The  round  timber  was  generally  flattened  to  an 
oval  section  by  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  soil. 

When  we  have  gathered  up  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject, 
it  will  be  seen  how  narrow  is  the  basis  whereon  to  build  a 
theory  as  to  the  time  when,  the  people  by  whom,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which,  this  road  was  constructed ; also  as  to  the 
chcumstances,  and  the  date  of  its  abandonment.  At  first  sight. 
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the  name  seems  to  promise  some  clue  to  a rough  approximation 
as  to  time,  pointing  to  the  term  during  which  the  Abbots  of 
Glastonbury  held  the  manor  of  Meare, — viz.,  from  the  year 
670  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  in  1545.^  But  an  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  the  appellation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  woidd  be  unsafe  to  found  any  presumptions  upon  it.  Mr. 
Laver,  the  tenant  at  Honeygore,  who  has  been  on  the  farm 
since  1824,  informs  me  that  the  path  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  during  the  life-time 
of  his  father,  in  cutting  a rhine  near  A ; but  it  remained  known 
only  to  the  farmer  and  his  men  until  Mr.  Poole’s  attention 
was  casually  drawn  to  it  in  1864,  in  the  autumn  of  which  year 
this  Society  visited  and  inspected  a length  which  had  been 
uncoverjed.  This  appears  to  have  been  about  four  years  after 
the  ownership  of  the  estate  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Phippens  of  Badgworth  Court  to  a member  of  the  Poole 
family ; and  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  path  had  been  found. 
Aine  years  later,  the  second  length— that  from  which  I took  the 
measurements  herein  recorded — was  laid  bare.  Mr.  Laver 
states  that  he  has  always  heard  the  name,  Ahhofs  Path  or  Wai/y 
apphed  to  the  track  since  its  discovery;  but  he  cannot  say 
whether  such,  or  any  distinctive  name,  was,  before  that  event, 
traditional.  If  the  title  be  ancient,  it  is  not  a little  singular 
that  it  should  have  siuvived  the  long  inhumation — certainly  of 
several  centuries ; and  if  it  be  not,  it  is  almost  equally  difficult 
to  imagine  how  it  can  have  been  given  to  an  object  known  only 
to  those  who  would  not  be  apt  to  hit  upon  the  designation,  who 
were  ignorant  of  its  bearings,  and  who  regarded  the  discovery 
as  so  unimportant  that  they  did  not  reveal  it  for  nearly  a 
generation. 

Nor  do  physical  indications,  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known, 
help  us  much.  Dealing  with  what  we  find,  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  fix  the  time  when  the  road  was  laid  down,  and  that  at  which 
it  ceased  to  be  used.  If  we  knew  that  the  superincumbent 
}>cat'had  accumulated  under  uniform  conditions,  and  if  we  had 
(1).  Notes  at  eucl. 
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any  trustworthy  scale  of  growth  to  apply  to  it/  we  might  then 
calculate  very  nearly  the  date  at  which  the  way  was  abandoned, 
by  counting  proportionately  backward,  and  adding  to  the  result 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  peat  has  ceased  to  form,  in 
consequence  of  the  drainage  of  the  level.  But  it  is  plain  that 
the  growth  of  the  peat  has  been  intermittent ; for  the  Abbot’s 
Way  is  buried  in  the  middle  of  its  thickness.  It  is  also  equally 
clear  that,  if  we  are  guided  (as  we  ought  principally  to  be)  by 
the  greatest  depth  at  which  the  road  was  found,  (seven  feet,) 
we  shall  have  to  show  how  it  happened  that  at  another  spot, 
only  half  a mile  off,  the  depth  is  reduced  to  two  feet.  Here  is 
a discrepancy  which,  while  unexplained,  upsets  all  estimates 
built  on  such  a basis  ; and,  to  solve  the  question,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  disentangle  the  order,  and  evolve  the  duration,  of 
the  events  which  have  marked  the  physical  history  of  the 
turbary.  I am,  however,  convinced  that  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  do  this ; for,  on  referring  to  the  slight  records  of  observa- 
tions which  are  at  our  disposal,  and  to  the  theories  of  writers 
who  have  essayed  the  solution  of  the  problem,  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident  that  we  must  ask  for  a presentment  of  facts 
much  more  copious  and  complete  than  has  yet  been  offered, 
before  we  are  in  a position  to  make  a safe  induction.  The 
existing  data,  and  past  opinions,  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
works  and  articles  referred-to  in  the  subjoined  note,^  to  which 
reference  is  here  made,  that  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation may  know  where  to  glean  the  information  which  is 
already  available.  As  a proof  of  the  uncertainty  which  hangs 
around  inquiries  of  this  kind,  playing  upon  a slender  stock  of 
facts,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  the  estimates  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Phelps  and  of  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  as  to  the  age 
of  the  forest-bed  overlying  the  Abbot’s  Way  by  several  feet, 
differ  by  untold  centuries. 

But,  amid  all  this  obscurity  as  to  time,  a few  points  stand 
out  clearly  as  land-marks  in  the  sea  of  speculation.  It  is 
certain,  for  instance,  that  the  Abbot’s  Way  was  laid  down 
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after  tliat  part  of  the  level  had  been  flooded  by  stagnant  fresh 
water  long  enough  to  grow  nearly  twelve  feet  of  peat,  and  when 
it  had  been  so  far  drained  as  to  permit  the  use  of  a highway 
across  it.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  to  account  for  its  preserva- 
tion, we  must  assume  that  it  was  somewhat  suddenly  again  laid 
under  water,  sufficiently  deep,  and  for  a sufficiently  long  period 
to  allow  of  the  growth  of  a protecting  stratum  of  peat ; and, 
whether  by  a continuance  of  these  conditions,  or  by  inter- 
missions, it  is  clear  that  this  peat  afterward  accumulated  to  the 
level  of  the  forest-bed  where  its  formation  was  arrested,  and 
was  resumed,  after  an  interval  marked  by  the  age  of  the 
trees,  added  to  the  time  required  for  either  natural  or  artificial 
planting.  And,  furthermore,  when  it  is  recollected  that  these 
turf-moors  are  several  (I  believe  about  seven)  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  land  at  Highbridge,  which  itself,  but  for  the  sea- 
banks,  would  be  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Channel  at 
the  highest  spring-tides  ; and  that  there  is  no  record  of  silt 
having  been  found  interlaid  with  the  peat ; it  seems  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion,  startling  though  it  may  be,  that  these 
lowlands  were  at  a very  early  age  protected  from  the  sea  by 
banks  and  sluices  : for  I can  conceive  of  no  conditions  that,  in 
this  region  of  high  tides,  would  be  capable  of  sealing  up  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  by  natural  causes,  so  that  none  but  fresh 
water  should  have  access  to  the  areas  of  greatest  depression. 
The  theory  of  the  pre-Roman  embankment  of  the  Somerset- 
shire levels,  hitherto,  I believe,  unsuspected,  derives  support 
from  the  fact,  asserted  by  county  historians,  and  corroborated 
by  the  existence  of  an  ancient  British  camp  on  Brent  Knoll, 
with  which  communication  must  have  been  maintained,  that  a 
British  track-way  traversed  the  marshes  from  Cross,  by  the 
back  of  the  Knoll,  to  Highbridge,  and  onward.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a Roman  road  following  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the 
same  course;  and,  afterward,  by  the  modern  road.  Now, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  present  surface,  on  the  line  traversed 
by  these  roads,  is  still  below  the  level  of  the  highest  tides  : yet 
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the  Roman  road  was  found  at,  or  near  Highbridge,  six  feet 
deep  in  the  alluvium,  and  nearly,  or  quite,  on  the  top  of  the 
subjacent  peat.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Romans  would 
make  a road  liable,  at  almost  every  high  tide,  to  be  deluged  with 
silty  water;  and  it  is  only  less  improbable  that  the  earlier 
British  inhabitants  should  have  committed  the  same  mistake. 
Some  may  attempt  to  explain  the  matter  by  assuming  a great 
subsidence  of  land  during  historic  times  : but,  even  if  facts  did 
not  clearly  contradict  this,  we  should  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  difficulties  not  less  than  those  arising  from  the  former 

hypothesis.^  

NOTES. 

(1) .  Even  if  this  theory  of  its  origin  be  the  true  one,  the  use 
of  the  path  must  have  been  chiefly  secular,  and  not  to  enable  the 
monks  to  travel  on  their  preaching  expeditions ; for  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  only  churches  belonging  to  the  abbey  which  they 
personally  served  were  those  of  Chilton,  Catcot,  Edington,  Greinton, 
Sutton,  Stawell,  and  Moorlinch, — all  on  the  ridge  south  of  the  turf- 
moor,  and  directly  accessible  from  head-quarters  without  crossing 
the  marsh. 

(2) .  The  growth  of  peat  is  believed  to  vary  enormously  under 
varying  conditions.  The  average  rate  is  generally  considered  to  be 
about  six  inches  in  a century ; but  I have  received  trustworthy  in- 
formation that  it  sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  two  feet  in  the 
same  period. 

(3) .  List  of  works  and  papers  referred- to  ; with  summary  of  their 
chief  points. 

i.  Leland’s  Itinerary^  Yol.  II,  fol.  44.  Description  of  Meare  Pool. 

ii.  Phelps’  Sistory  of  Somersetshire,  Yol.  I,  pp.  50,  51  ; 486-490  ; 
568-570. 

iii.  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archmological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  various  papers  and  notices,  as  under  : — 

faj.  On  the  Turbaries  between  Glaston  and  the  Sea,  by  W.  Strad- 
ling,  Yol.  I,  ii,  pp.  48-62.  The  author  supposes  that  the  sea, 
which  anciently  flowed  up  to  and  around  Glastonbury,  was,  at  a 
very  distant  era,  recalled  to  its  present  boundaries,  and  kept  there 
by  natural  causes ; —consequently,  that  this  was  effected  long  before 
the  Romans  embanked  (as  is  believed)  the  river  Parret.  He  thinks 
a convulsion  severed  the  Steep  Holm  from  Brean  Down ; and  that 
the  ruins  of  the  intervening  land  were  washed  into  a bank  along 
the  sea-board  below.  At  a subsequent  period,  a vast  fresh-water 
lake  extended  from  near  Woolavington  to  Glastonbury,  and  was 
probably  used  as  a fishery  and  a highway  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  the  Phoenician  settlers.  He  proceeds  to  describe  the  objects 
found  in  the  turbaries  ; but  gives  hardly  any  clue  to  locality  or  depth. 
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These  discoveries  are  thus  deprived  of  much  of  their  value ; and  it 
is  clearly  unsafe  to  base  any  important  theories  upon  them.  Coins, 
and  other  remains,  shew  that  the  Romans  inhabited  the  villages  on 
Polden  Hill,  near  Edington  ; and  they  probably  drained  a portion  of 
the  turbary  for  the  sake  of  utilizing  it  as  fuel.  Before  this  was 
accomplished,  the  author  supposes  that  a hurricane  uprooted,  and 
forced  into  the  bog,  the  oak  and  yew  trees  imbedded  therein  at 
about  a foot  from  the  surface.  In  detailing  researches  at  the  pottery- 
mounds,  where  fragments  of  Roman  ware,  and  coins,  from  a.d.  1 80  to 
395,  were  found  at  depths  of  one  foot  to  a foot  and  a half,  apparently 
on  an  underlying  bed  of  peat,  some  essential  particulars  are  omitted. 

(1).  On  the  Geology  of  Somerset,  by  W.  Baker,  Vol.  I,  ii, 
pp.  127-139.  See  pages  136  and  137.  Sandbanks,  with  recent 
shells,  at  Westonzoyland,  Chedzoy,  and  other  places,  prove  the 
existence  of  estuaries  extending  over  the  levels  in  recent  geologic 
time.  A bone  of  a mammoth  was  found  at  Chedzoy.  Beds  of  peat 
occur  at  different  depths  under  the  alluvium,  and  are  also  superficial 
over  large  areas.  They  are  found  in  the  clay-pits,  and  other  ex- 
cavations near  Bridgwater,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  deep,  which 
contain  animal-bones,  horns,  shells,  and  trunks  of  trees.  Mr.  Anstice 
and  the  author  found  similar  remains,  and  some  pottery,  mixed  with 
sand,  flints,  grauwacke  and  gravel,  nearly  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface,  at  Huntworth,  near  Bridgwater. 

(cj.  On  Llonglorth,  of  Llywarch  Bmh  Blegy,  by  Rev.  W.  A. 
Jones,  Yol.  lY,  ii.  pp.  44-59.  See  pages  48  and  49.  Westonzoy- 
land, Chedzoy,  and  Middlezoy  stand  upon  red-marl  prominences, 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  marshes,  with 
banks  of  sea-sand  resting  against  them.  The  same  features  are 
seen  at  Huntspiil,  Pawlet,  and  Chilton  Trinity.  At  Chilton,  the 
shell-sand  is  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface.  Most  of  the 
alluvial  deposit  in  the  district  consists  of  a bluish  clay  and  sea-silt. 
Hear  Crandon  bridge,  on  the  Parret,  the  alluvial  deposit  is  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep  over  the  peat.  At  Boroughbridge,  the  alluvium 
was  found  to  be  sixteen  feet  deep,  on  a fourteen  feet  bed  of  peat, 
resting  on  marl. 

(dj.  On  the  formation  of  Peat-hogs  and  Turbaries  which  extend  from 
the  Bristol  Channel  into  the  central  ]) arts  of  Somersetshire,  by  Rev.  W. 
Phelps,  Yol.  lY,  ii,  pp.  91-98.  In  this  interesting  paper,  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  Somersetshire  levels  have  been  formed,  and 
brought  into  their  present  condition,  are  thoughtfully,  and,  in  the 
main,  accurately  traced.  It  should  be  carefully  studied  in  connexion 
wiih  the  matter  in  hand. 

(e).  On  the  formation  of  Ilarsh-peat,  by  Rev.  W.  Phelps,  Yol. 
lY,  ii,  pp.  98-107.  This  valuable  paper  describes  the  composition 
and  formation  of  peat ; and  throws  much  light  on  our  subject.  The 
author  refers  to  the  discovery  of  heaps  of  Roman  pottery  and  coin- 
moulds on  a stratum  of  indurated  peat,  under  seven  feet  of  alluvium, 
at  Ilighbridge  ; and  says  that  traces  of  the  Roman  road  from  Cross 
were  found  in  Brent  Marsh  at  the  depth  of  six  feet  from  the  surface. 
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He  then  notices  the  fact  that  a number  of  oaks,  and  other  forest- 
trees,  lie  prostrate,  imbedded,  about  two  feet  deep,  in  the  superficial 
peat ; and,  in  theorizing  upon  the  causes  of  the  overthrow  and  sub- 
mergence of  this  forest,  suggests,  with  great  probability,  that  it 
grew  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  draining  of  the 
lowlands  by  the  Abbots  of  Glastonbury,  at  an  early  and  uncertain 
date,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  in  1545,  after  w^hich  the 
drainage-works  were  neglected,  the  water  spread,  and  the  trees 
decayed  at  the  roots,  and  fell. 

(f) .  A young  Turf- cutter’’ s find  in  the  Turbaries  of  Somerset,  by 
W.  Stradling,  Yol.  Y,  ii,  pp.  91-94.  This  paper,  which  is  illustrated, 
describes  the  discovery  of  a box  containing  several  bronze  knives, 
rings,  armlets,  &c. , in  the  peat ; but  there  is  no  record  of  the  spot 
or  the  depth  at  which  the  treasure  was  found. 

(g) .  On  the  Woohey  Sole  Sycena-den,  by  W.  Boyd-Dawkins,  Yol. 
XI,  ii,  pp.  197-219.  See  pages  217  to  219.  After  picturing  the 
state  of  things  during  the  later  Pleiocene  bone-cave  period,  the 
author  contemplates  a blank  of  enormous  duration,  during  which 
the  lion,  bear,  hyaena,  rhinoceros  and  elephant  became  extinct, — a 
period  of  submergence,  followed  by  an  upheaval,  still,  he  thinks, 
progressing,  during  which  the  shingle  and  sand  fringing  the  levels 
were  formed,  and,  afterward,  the  alluvial  clay  and  the  peat,  the  latter 
containing  the  remains  of  canoes,  weapons,  and  other  traces  of  man. 

(h) .  Note  of  a visit  to  the  Abbot’s  Way,  and  the  Westhay  sand-banlcs, 
by  the  Members  of  the  Society,  Yol.  XII,  i,  p.  67. 

fij.  Notice  of  raised-beaches  at  Burtle,  Yol.  XY,  ii,  p.  49. 

(TcJ.  On  the  Ancient  Geography  of  the  West  of  England,  by  W. 
Boyd-Dawkins,  Yol.  XYIII,  i,  pp.  26-31.  After  describing  the 
situation  of  the  sub-marine  forest  visible  at  Porlock,  Minehead,  and 
other  spots  on , the  coast  of  W.  Somerset,  in  which  worked  flints 
have  been  found,  he  (somewhat  hastily,  as  I think)  identifies  and 
connects  it  with  the  forests  whose  remains  are  found  in  the  peat  and 
alluvium  of  the  Somersetshire  levels.  While  prostrate  oak-trees 
are  very  abundant  in  the  ditches  in  the  peat  near  Middlezoy,  at 
Boroughbridge  a forest  is  struck  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet. 
The  author  attributes  its  destruction  to  the  silting-up  of  the  rivers, 
by  which  their  beds  were  raised,  and  the  surrounding  districts 
became  flooded.  Then  the  peat  grew,  and  killed  the  trees,  which 
were  blown  down  : meanwhile  the  alluvium  of  the  vales  of  Taunton, 
Bridgwater,  Highbridge,  and  Weston-super-mare  was  deposited  by 
the  rivers,  where  their  currents  impinged  upon  slack-water ; w^hile 
around  Shapwfick,  the  peat,  which  is  at  least  sixteen  feet  deep, 
comes  to  the  surface.  He  states  his  belief  that  the  forest  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  was  destroyed  at  least  as  early  as  the  neo- 
lithic age  ; and  to  an  early  stage  in  that  period  he  refers  the  human 
traces  in  the  submerged  surface  at  Porlock  and  Minehead ; but  he 
cannot  carry  them  back  beyond  the  neolithic  age,  because  remains 
of  the  bos  longifrons,  an  animal  not  known  in  Europe  at  an  earlier 
period,  have  been  found  in  the  same  forest-surface  near  Barnstaple. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  these  conclusions  as  to  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  the  turbary  forest  are  not  only  not  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  acknowledged  facts, — few  and  fragmentary  as  these  are, — but 
are  directly  disproved  by  some  of  them.  En  passant,  I note  that 
Mr.  Boyd-Dawkins  appears  to  make  an  assumption  which  I do  not 
find  borne  out  by  Mr.  Stradling’s  papers,  that  the  neolithic  weapons, 
whose  discovery  is  recorded  by  him,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  peat, 
and  on  the  sub-turbary  marl. 

iv.  On  the  Manor-house,  Meare,  Somersetshire,  by  Alexander  Nesbitt ; 
Archceological  Journal,  No.  38,  June  1853,  pp.  130-140.  The  mere 
or  lake  existed  on  the  north  side  of  the  village  until  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  The  manor  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Abbey 
of  Glastonbury  in  the  year  670.  In  a terrier,  dated  1517,  the  mere 
is  said  to  be  one  mile  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  a mile  in 
breadth  ; while,  in  a survey  made  in  1539,  the  mere  is  described  as 
being  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  a mile  and  a half  across.  The  author 
of  the  paper  explains  this  discrepancy  by  assuming  that  the  former 
estimate  was  made  in  summer,  and  the  latter  in  winter,  quoting 
Leland,  who  says  of  the  mere  that  it  was  “ in  winter  a 4 miles  in 
cumpace.  When  least  2|,  most  commonly  3.”  At  that  time,  vast 
areas  of  the  manor  were  almost  valueless,  about  85  acres  on  the 
west  of  the  mere  being  frequently  under  water;  and  on  the  north 
side  was  a moor,  containing  3300  acres,  which  was  chiefly  covered 
with  heath.  In  1547,  the  manor  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  “The  most  important  event  in  the  modern  history  of 
Meare  is  the  drainage  of  the  lake.  Before  the  dissolution  of  the 
Abbey,  great  care  was  taken  to  keep  in  proper  order  the  water- 
course called  the  March  Yeo,  which  was  cut  in  very  early  times  from 
the  Brue  into  the  Axe,  and  which  discharged  the  superfluous  waters 
of  the  mere.  When  the  lands  in  Meare,  and  in  Brent  Marsh,  had 
passed  into  difiPerent  hands,  the  due  maintenance  of  this  cut  was 
neglected,  and  the  lake  extended  itself  over  the  neighboring  moors. 
It  was  not  till  1801  that  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  drain  this 
district : an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained ; and,  by  deepening 
the  outfalls  of  the  rivers,  and  digging  new  cuts,  a complete  drainage 
has  been  effected.’’ 

(4).  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  Abbot’s  Way  with 
another  ancient  timber-road  which  was  discovered  at  the  depth  of 
eight  feet  in  the  Kincardine  Moss,  in  Scotland.  Seventy  yards  of  it 
were  exposed  to  view:  and  it  was  found  to  be  constructed  “of  trees 
about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  having  other  trees,  of  half  this 
thickness,  crossing  them ; and  brushwood  covering  the  whole.” 
This  work,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Romans,  traverses  the 
moss  “northward  from  a narrow  part  of  the  Forth  towards  a well- 
known  line  of  Roman  road  which  has  been  traced  from  a ford  on 
the  river  Teith  to  Camelon  on  the  Antonine  Wall.”  Wilson’s 
Archceology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  p.  34. 
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Glastonbury  stood  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1535, 
among  the  splendid  Abbeys  of  England,  in  unrivalled 
magnificence.  The  successive  labours  of  Abbots  Selwood  and 
Bere  bad  raised  piles  of  palatial  buildings  round  the  Abbey 
Church,  and  Whiting,  who  bad  shared  in  the  pride  of  W olsey ’s 
life,  then  reigned  over  the  House  with  a princely  liberahty. 

But  the  plague  had  begun ; all  Europe  was  aghast  at  the 
execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher,  and  Crom- 
well had  just  issued  his  ominous  commission  to  visit  the  religious 
houses  of  England. 

Dr.  Layton  was  the  visitor  sent  into  Somersetshire.  The 
Abbot  of  Muchelney  (Thomas  Yve)  had  prepared  for  the 
visitation  by  sending^  £100  to  Cromwell;  and  the  Visitors 
somehow  did  not  reach  Muchelney.  Layton  went  to  Bruton 
and  by  Maiden  Bradley  to  Glastonbury,^  where  he  was  on 
the  23rd  August,  1535.  On  the  next  day  (St.  Bartholomew’s 
Day),  he  writes  from  St.  Augustine’s  at  Bristol  to  Cromwell. 

By  this  bringer,  my  servant,”  he  writes,  “ I send  you  Relicks  : 
First,  two  flowers  wraped  in  white  and  black  sarsnet,  that  on 
Christen  Mass  Even,  hord  ipsa  qua  Christus  natus  fuer at,  will 
spring  and  burgen  and  bare  blossoms.  Quod  expertum  est,  saith 
the  Prior  of  Mayden  Bradley.” 

These  must  have  been  the  flowers  of  the  Holy  Thorn  at 
Glastonbury  : and  among  the  ruins  of  every  thing  else  of  that 
age,  still  flourish  at  Glastonbury,  descendants  of  the  Holy 

(1).  Letter,  15th  June,  1535.  Ellis’  Orig.  Letters,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  334. 
(2).  Abbot  Whiting  was  not  so  quick  as  his  brother  Abbot  of  Muchelney, 
and  only  on  the  26th  August,  three  days  after  Layton’s  vistitation,  he  sends 
to  Cromwell  a grant  of  the  presentation  to  the  living  of  West  Monkton,  near 
Taunton. 
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Thorn,  whose  two  flowers  seemed  such  a marvel  to  the  Yisitor, 
and  which  now,  as  then, 

“ Blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  our  Lord.’’^ 

In  this  letter  of  Layton  is  contained  the  first  mention  of  the 
flowering  of  the  Holy  Thorn  of  Glastonbury  at  Christmas 
tide.  The  earliest  notice  of  its  coming  into  leaf  at  Christmas 
is  in  a Life  of  Joseph  of  Arimath(Ba,  printed  in  1520,  by 
Richard  Pyerson,  a pupil  of  Caxton. 

‘‘The  Hawthornes  also,  that  groweth  in  Werall 
Do  biirge  and  here  grene  leaves  at  Christmas 
As  fresh  as  other  yn  May,  when  ye  Nightingale 
Wrestes  not  her  notes  musycall  as  pure  as  glas  ; 

Of  al  Wodes  and  Porestes  she  is  ye  chefe  chauntress, 

In  wynter  to  synge  if  it  were  her  nature, 

In  Werall  she  might  have  a playne  place 
On  those  Hawthornes  to  shewe  her  notes  elere.’’ 

The  fact  of  the  blossoming  of  the  Holy  Thorn  of  Glastonbury 
on  Christmas  Hay  is  recorded  again  and  again  by  successive 
writers.  Gerald  in  his  Herhall,  first  published  in  1596,  say's, 
‘‘  of  the  White  Thorne,  or  Hawthorne  tree,  we  have  in  the 
West  of  England  one  growing  at  a place  called  Glastonbury, 
wRich  bringeth  forth  his  flowers  about  Christmas  by  the  report 
of  divers  of  good  credit  who  have  seen  the  same ; but  myself 
have  not  seen  it,  and  therefore  leave  it  to  be  better  examined 
and  in  dividing  the  classes  of  Hawthorne,  he  says,  The  last 
[of  the  classes]  groweth  at  Glastonbury  Abbey,  as  it  is  credibly 
reported  unto  me.” 

Camden,  writing  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  (4th  Ed.  1594)  says, 
“ I should  be  esteemed  credulous  in  our  age  were  I to  mention 
the  Cornel  or  Hawthorne  [at  Glastonbury],  which  buds  on 
Christmas  Day,  as  If  it  was  May.  Yet  many  credible  persons, 
if  we  may  believe  their  testimony',  vouch  these  things  for 
truth.” 

In  the  first  edition  of  Dugdale’s  Monasticon  there  is  a view 
of  Glastonbury  from  Compton,  in  which  is  a representation  of 

(1).  Tennyson,  The  Holy  Grail,  p.  36. 
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a tree  on  the  slope  of  W earyall  Hill,  with  a note  marking  this 
tree  as  Sacra  Spina.  This  was  not  published  until  1655,  but 
the  engraving  is  by  Hollar,  and  the  drawing  was  probably 
made  before  1652,  if  the  engraving  were  after  his  return  to 
England. 

Bishop  Goodman,  of  Gloucester,  saw  the  Holy  Thorn  at 
Glastonbury,  and  writing  in  1653  says,  The  White  Thorn 
at  Glastonbury  which  did  usually  blossome  on  Christmas 
Day,  was  cut  down : yet  I did  not  heare  that  the  party  was 
punished.” 

This  refers  to  the  fact  that  just  before  he  wrote  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  some  fanatic  cut  down  the  old  Thorn  that  grew 
at  W earyall  Hill.  The  people  of  Glastonbury  delighted  to 
tell  that  the  wretch  was  miserably  wounded  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  destruction  by  an  avenging  splint  or  chip  from  the 
Holy  Tree.  The  Bishop  goes  on  to  say,  and  he  is  addressing 
the  Lord  General,  Oliver  Cromwell,  ‘‘  Certainly  the  Thorne 
was  very  extraordinary : for  at  my  being  there,  I did  consider 
the  place,  how  it  was  sheltered : I did  consider  the  soile,  and 
all  other  circumstances,  and  yet  I could  find  no  natural  cause.” 

Dr.  Montague,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  from  1608  to 
1618,  presented  the  Christmas  blossoms  of  the  Holy  Thorn  to 
Queen  Anne,  wife  of  James  the  First. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley,  among  the  beaux  and  wits  of  Charles 
the  Second’s  Court,  had  heard  of  the  wondrous  Thorn,  and 
sings— 

Cornelia’s  charms  inspire  my  lays, 

Who,  fair  in  nature’s  scorn, 

Blooms  in  the  winter  of  her  days, 

Like  Glastonbury  Thorn. 

Dr.  Plot,  who  wrote  in  1677,  after  the  institution  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  says,  “ And  hither,  I think,  may  be  referred 
the  Glastonbmy  Thorn,  in  the  Park  and  Gardens  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Norreys,  that  certainly  buds,  and  some- 
times blossoms  at  or  near  Christmas.  Whether  this  be  a plant 
originally  from  Oxfordshire,  or  brought  hither  from  beyond 
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seas,  or  a graft  of  the  old  stock  of  Glastonbury,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  But  this  much  may  he  said  on  behalf  of  Oxford- 
shire, that  there  is  one  of  them  here  so  old,  that  it  is  now 
dying,  and  that  if  ever  it  were  transplanted  hither,  it  is  far 
beyond  the  memory  of  men.  As  for  the  excellent  and  pecu- 
liar quahty  that  it  hath,  some  take  it  as  a miraculous  remem- 
brance of  the  birth  of  Christ,  first  planted  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathgea ; others  only  esteem  it  as  an  earlier  sort  of  Thorn 
pecuhar  to  England  ; and  others  again  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
originally  a forreigner  of  some  of  the  southern  coimtries,  and 
so  hardy  a plant,  that  it  stU  keeps  its  time  of  blossoming 
(which  in  its  own  country  might  be  about  the  end  of  December), 
though  removed  hither  into  a much  colder  climate.  Whether 
of  these  is  most  probable,  I shall  not  determine,  but  leave 
every  reader  best  to  please  himself ; and  whatever  more  can 
be  said  of  it,  I shall  reserve  till  I come  into  Somersetshire, 
where  it  is  in  greatest  reputation  and  has  been  most  observed.” 

Ashmole,  writing  about  the  same  time,  says,  I never  heard 
nor  read  that  any  ancient  author  did  mention  this  Thorne, 
which  certainly  they  had  not  omitted,  if  there  had  been  any 
such  thing ; and  by  the  growthe  of  the  Thorne,  surely  I do 
judge  the  age  thereof  to  be  much  about  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution.”  Ashmole  must  be  speaking  of  the  stump  of  the 
Sacred  Tree  at  Wearyall  Hill,  or  perhaps  only  of  some  other 
of  the  plants  which  then  flourished  at  Glastonbury. 

A few  years  later,  Aubrey,  the  Antiquarian,  in  his  Notes  on 
Wiltshire,  says,  In  Parham  Parke,  in  Sufiblke  (Mr.  B on- 
tele’s),  is  a pretty  antient  Thorne  that  blows  like  that  at 
Glastonbury ; the  people  flock  thither  to  see  it  on  Christmas 
Day. 

‘^Dr.  Ezreel  Tony  sayd  that  about  Bummy  Marsh  (Romney) 
in  Kent,  are  Thornes,  naturally  like  that  at  Glastonbury.  The 
soldiers  did  cut  down  that  neer  Glastonbury : the  stump 
remains.” 

Ashmole  tells  us  that  ‘^upon  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  1672, 
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Mr.  Stainsby,  an  ingenious  enquirer  after  things  worthy  of 
memorial,  brought  me  a branch  of  Hawthorne,  having  greene 
leaves,  fair  buds  and  full  flowers,  all  thick  and  very  beautiful, 
and  (which  is  more  notable)  many  of  the  hawes  or  berries  on  it 
red  and  plump,  some  of  which  branch  is  yet  preserved  in  the 
plant  box  of  my  collection  [the  origin  of  his  Ashmolean 
Museum].  This  he  had  from  a Hawthorne  tree,  now  growing 
at  Sir  Lancelot  Lake’s  House,  near  Edgware,  in  Middlesex ; 
concerning  which,  falling  after  into  the  company  of  the  said 
Knight  (7th  July,  1673),  he  told  me  that  the  tree  from  which 
this  branch  was  plucked,  grew  from  a slip  taken  from  the 
Glastonbury  Thorn,  about  60  years  since,  which  is  now  a big 
tree,  and  flowers  every  winter  about  Christmas.” 

Down  to  this  time,  the  only  suggestion  we  And  in  any  author, 
as  to  the  supernatural  character  of  the  plant,  is  its  flowering 
at  Christmas  tide  ; but  the  real  tradition,  dear  to  Somerset 
men,  went  far  beyond  this.  What  they  delighted  to  say  was 
that  Joseph  of  ArimathaBa  stuck  his  walking  stafi*^  into  the 
ground,  when  he  rested  after  his  ascent  of  W earyall  Hill,  and 
that  it  grew.  A Somersetshire  ballad  has  the  verse — 

The  staff  het  budded  and  het  grew, 

And  at  Christmas  bloom’d  the  whole  da  droo, 

And  still  het  blooms  at  Christmas  bright, 

But  best  tha  say  at  dork  midnight. 

Eyston,  who  wrote  the  Little  Monument  of  Glastonbury  in 
1715,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  Catholic  and  devoted  Jacobite, 
records  the  legend : “ I was  told  by  the  Innkeeper  [at  Glas- 
tonbury], where  I set  up  my  Horses,  who  rents  a considerable 
part  of  the  enclosure  of  the  late  dissolved  abbey,  that  St. 
J oseph  of  Arimathgea  stuck  on  W earyall  Hill  his  staff*,  being 

(1).  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  March  17,  the  day  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathsea, 
there  is  a careful  account  of  the  traditions  concerning  him,  but  no  allusion  to 
the  legend  of  the  budding  staff,  nor  is  there  in  Watson,  or  Arnold  or  Catgrove. 
In  the  list  of  Saints  with  emblems,  published  by  Husenbeth,  are  the  emblems 
given  to  St.  Joseph — 

“ A box  of  ointment  and  a budding  staff,” 
but  no  authority  is  referred  to  for  these  emblems. 
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a Dry  Hawthorn  Stick,  winch  grew  and  continually  budded 
and  blew  upon  Christmas  Day.” 

“ Whether,”  adds  Mr.  Eyston,  in  a glow  of  credulity,  “ it 
sprung  from  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathaea’s  Dry  Staff,  stuck  by 
him  in  the  ground,  when  he  rested  there,  I cannot  find,  but 
beyond  all  question,  it  sprung  miraculously.” 

Eyston  says  there  were  then  divers  trees  taken  from  the 
old  tree  by  grafting  and  inoculation.  He  specifies  the  locali- 
ties in  the  town  of  Glastonbmy,  and  adding  that  there  was  a 
person  about  Glastonbury  who  had  a nursery  of  them,  and  sold 
them  for  a crown  a piece,  or  as  he  could  get. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  new  style  in  1753,  the  Somerset 
people  seem  to  have  expected  another  nuracle,  the  London 
Evening  Post  records  as  follows  : “ Glastonbmy.  A vast  con- 
course of  people  attended  the  noted  Thorne  on  Christmas  Day, 
new  style,  but  to  their  great  disappointment,  there  was  no 
appearance  of  its  blowing,  which  made  them  watch  it  narrowly 
the  5th  of  January,  the  Christmas  Day,  old  style,  when  it 
blowed  as  usual.” 

Botanists  began  now  to  look  into  the  specific  peculiarity  of 
the  plant.  Bay  had  said  that  he  thought  it  differed  but  acci- 
dentally from  the  common  Hawthorn.  Martyn  said  that  it  was 
a distinct  variety,  flowering  usually  in  January  or  February, 
sometimes  earlier ; so  that  it  may  happen  to  be  in  flower  on 
Christmas  Day.  Withering  first  gave  it  a distinct  name,  and 
distinguishes  it  as  Cratcegus  Oxyacantha  Prcecox,  He  wrote 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  says,  “ It  blos- 
soms twice  a year.  The  winter  blossoms,  which  are  about  the 
size  of  a sixpence,  appear  about  Christmas,  but  sometimes 
sooner.  These  produce  no  fruit.  The  berries  contain  only 
one  seed,  and  there  seemed  only  to  have  been  one  pistil ; but 
it  was  late  in  the  season  when  I examined  it  (Oct.,  1792).  I 
was  informed  that  the  berries,  when  sown,  produce  plants,  no- 
wise differing  from  the  common  Hawthorn.” 

The  industrious  and  accurate  Loudon  dwells  with  particular 
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pleasure  upon  the  Holy  Thorn.  The  most  remarkable 
legend,”  he  says,  connected  with  the  Hawthorn,  is  that  of 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn;”  and  his  version  makes  it  Christmas 
Day  when  S.  Joseph  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
commanded  to  build  a church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
and  finding  that  the  natives  did  not  appear  inclined  to  believe 
in  his  mission,  he  prayed  to  God  to  perform  a miracle  to  con- 
vince them.  His  prayer  was  at  once  answered  ; and  on  striking 
his  staff  into  the  ground,  it  immediately  shot  forth  into  leaves 
and  blossoms. 

There  are  now  specimens  of  the  Thorn  in  numerous  places, 
both  in  Glastonbury  and  the  neighbourhood,  as  they  have 
during  the  last  fifty  years  been  propagated  freely,  and  sold  by 
the  Glastonbury  nurserymen. 

The  blossoms  of  the  Christmas  shoots  are  for  the  most  part 
much  smaller  than  the  May  ones,  and  do  not  produce  any 
haws.  The  haws  are  of  a very  deep  red  colour,  almost  black ; 
but  plants  grown  from  the  haws  do  not  retain  the  characteristics 
of  the  parent  stem,  and  the  Glastonbury  gardeners  propagate 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn  by  budding  and  grafting. 

In  an  old  number  of  the  Gardeners^  Weekly  Magazine,  it  is 
stated  that  “the  fiowers  of  the  venerable  tree  were  long  a 
favourite  sign  for  hostelries,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Glastonbury.  Boson’s  Inn  in  St.  Lawrence’s  Lane,  London, 
is  a corruption  of  “ Blossoms’  Inn.”  “ Blossoms’  Inn,”  it  would 
seem,  means  an  Inn  having  the  sign  of  the  holy  blossoms  of 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn. 

The  question  arises,  what  is  the  origin  of  this  plant  ? Is  it 
a variety  of  the  Hawthorn,  or  is  it  only  an  individual  with 
peculiarities. 

Miller,  in  his  Gardeners’  Dictionary,  published  in  1759,  says 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn  is  a variety  of  the  Hawthorn,  and  that 
it  can  be  no  other  way  propagated  than  by  grafting  or  budding 
upon  the  other  roots  ; and  recommends  it  being  budded  on  the 
White  Beam. 
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Boswell’s  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  as  quoted  in 
the  Every  Day  Book  for  1826,  says : There  are  several  of 
this  species  of  Thorn  in  England,  raised  from  haws  sent  from 
the  East,  where  it  is  common.  One  of  our  countrymen,  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Millar,  raised  many  plants  from  haws  brought 
from  Aleppo,  and  all  proved  to  be  what  are  called  Glastonbury 
Thorns.  This  exotic,  or  Eastern  Thorn,  differs  from  our  com- 
mon Hawthorn  in  putting  out  its  leaves  very  early  in  spring, 
and  flowering  twice  a year ; for  in  mild  seasons  it  often  flowers 
in  November  or  December,  and  again  at  the  usual  time  of  the 
common  sort.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  position  of  the  Holy  Thorn 
on  the  slope  of  the  south  side  of  Wearyall  Hill,  was  just 
adjoining  the  fields  called  the  Vineyards,  which  are  noted  in 
Abbot  Bere’s  terrier. 

Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Camden’s  Britannia,  in  1759, 
says : It  is  common  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  flowers  at  the 
same  time.” 

The  Morocco  Thorn,  a native  of  Morocco,  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1812.  It  produces  its  leaves  very  early  in  the 
season;  in  mild  seasons  even  in  January;  and  there  is  a 
Siberian  Thorn,  introduced  about  the  same  year,  that  begins 
to  put  forth  its  leaves  in  January:  but  neither  of  these  has 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Glastonbury  Thorn — that  of  flowering 
twice  ; once  early,  and  producing  flowers  which  form  no  fruit, 
and  then  again  at  the  same  time  as  other  thorns,  and  which 
later  flowers  produce  fruit. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  would  induce  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
variety,  and  comes  from  some  region  where  the  transition  from 
winter  to  summer  was  more  abrupt  than  in  Palestine. 

The  Siberian  Crab  afibrds  an  illustration.  The  winters  of 
Siberia  are  intensely  cold,  the  change  to  summer  is  sudden, 
and  the  heat  equally  violent.  Our  own  change  of  temperature 
is  much  slower,  and  more  irregular.  Thus,  when  our  native 
Crab  scarcely  shows  signs  of  life,  the  Siberian  variety  puts 
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forth  it  leaves,  blossoms,  and  bears  fruit,  early,  even  in  an  un- 
favourable season. 

The  circumstance  of  the  early  flowers  of  the  Glastonbury 
Thorn  not  coming  to  maturity  by  producing  seed  is  easily 
explained  by  the  want  of  that  heat  which  would  in  its  own 
climate  follow  the  first  warmth  of  the  opening  year. 

A writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  quotes  a botanical  writer  as 
saying  that  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  is  a native  of  Siberia,  a 
variety  of  the  Oxyacantha  Strathyphylus. 

Other  authorities  say  that  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  difiers 
only  from  the  ordinary  Hawthorn  in  its  early  flowering ; and 
that  this  is  a peculiarity  of  the  individual — but  not  of  this  in- 
dividual alone,  for  early  flowering  Hawthorns  are  not  un- 
known™-just  as  early  flowering  chestnuts  and  other  plants  are 
known ; and  that  consequently  there  is  no  native  country  for 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn,  except  where  it  now  grows. 

It  is  remarkable  if  it  is  only  an  individual,  and  not  a variety, 
that  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  peculiarity  of  the 
tree  has  been  preserved  in  its  progeny. 

I own  my  opinion  would  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
variety  belonging  to  a far  difierent  chmate  from  ours,  and  that 
some  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land  brought  from  thence  a plant, 
which,  even  in  Palestine,  was  distinguished  by  its  early  bloom, 
and  there  acquired  a character  of  sanctity  from  its  flowering 
Even  in  winter  wild, 

While  the  Heaven-born  Child, 

All  meanly  wrapped,  in  the  rude  manger  lay. 
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"TN  1880  a boring  was  undertaken  in  the  tnrf  moor  near  the 
Shapwick  railway  station,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water 
from  below  the  peat.  Mr.  Hosier,  who  superintended  the  work, 
communicated  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Glastonbury 
the  following  results  of  the  boring,  showing  the  thickness  and 
order  of  the  strata  passed  through : — 
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Blue  clay,  containing  “ lime  wash  ” 

Clay  and  sand 

Sand — hard,  clean,  sharp,  like  silver  sand 
Quick  sand 

Clay,  containing  sand  . . . . . , 

Peat,  very  dense,  containing  sticks,  leaves,  &c.  . . 
Sand  and  gravel 

Gravel,  containing  ragged  pieces  of  lias 
Blue  clay  . . 

Peat,  containing  rushes  and  roots,  well  preserved 
Black  earth,  containing  gravel,  very  dense 
Gravel,  sharp  and  broken 
Shale,  perfectly  dry . . 

Lias  rock,  containing  vertical  veins  of  white  spar. 
The  work  was  stopped  after  penetrating  about 
8 feet  into  this  layer. 
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Dimock,  Rev.  J.  F.,  Barnborough,  Doncaster. 

Godwin,  George,  Esq.,  f.r.s.,  f.s.a.,  Brompton. 

Green,  Rev.  J.  R.,  m.a.,  Mon.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Lloyd,  Dr.,  Sec.  Archceological  and  Natural  History  Society,  Warwick. 
Owen,  Professor,  c.b.,  f.r.s.,  &c..  Head  of  Natural  History  Department, 
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Ramsey,  A.  0.,  Esq.,  f.r.s..  Professor  of  Geology,  School  of  Mines, 
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Smith,  C.  Roach,  Esq.,  f.s.a.,  Strood,  Rochester. 

Stubbs,  Rev.  Canon,  m.a.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Oxford. 
Wilson,  Daniel,  Esq.,  \iL.Ji.,  Professor  of  English  Language,  Toronto, 
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The  Archceological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
The  British  Archceological  Association 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy 

The  Royal  Historical  and  Archceological  Association  of  Ireland 
The  Cambrian  Archceological  Society 
The  Associated  Architectural  Societies  of  Northampton, 

The  Sussex  Archceological  Society 
The  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archceology  and  Natural  History 
The  Surrey  Archceological  Society 
The  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
The  Chester  Local  Archceological  Society 
The  Wiltshire  Archceological  and  Natural  History  Society 
The  London  and  Middlesex  Archceological  Society 
The  Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Nat.  His.  Soc. 
The  Kent  Archceological  Society 
The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archceological  Society 
The  Powys  Land  Club 

The  Derbyshire  Archceological  and  Natural  History  Society 
The  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club 
The  Geologists'  Association 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society 
The  Bristol  Naturalists'  Society 
The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool 
The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester 
The  Watford  Nakural  History  Society 
The  Barrow  Naturalists'  Field  Club 
The  Epping  Forest  Field  Club 
Imperial  and  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Vienna 
The  Royal  Norwegian  University,  Christiana 
Societie  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Lausanne 
University  College,  Toronto,  Canada 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  US. 

The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachussets,  US. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Natural  Sciences,  Vienna 


This  Society  shall  be  denominated  “The  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  ; ” and  its 
object  shall  be  the  cultivation  of,  and  collecting  information  on, 
Archaeology  and  Natural  History  in  their  various  branches,  but 
more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  County  of  Somerset,  and 
the  establishment  of  a Museum  and  Library. 

II. — The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a Patron  and 
Trustees,  elected  for  life ; a President ; Vice-Presidents ; Oeneral 
and  District,  or  Local  Secretaries  ; and  a Treasurer,  elected  at  each 
Anniversary  Meeting ; with  a Committee  of  twelve,  six  of  whom 
shall  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  but  may  be  re-elected.  No  person 
shall  be  elected  on  the  Committee  until  he  shall  have  been  six 
months  a Member  of  the  Society. 

III. — ^Anniversary  General  Meetings  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  the  Officers,  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
for  the  past  year,  and  of  transacting  all  other  necessary  business,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint,  of  which 
Meetings  three  weeks’  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Members. 

IV. — There  shall  also  be  a General  Meeting,  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Reports,  reading  Papers,  and 
transacting  business.  All  Members  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing  one  friend  to  the  Anniversary  and  General  Meetings. 

V. — The  Committee  is  empowered  to  call  special  Meetings  of  the 
Society  upon  receiving  a requisition  signed  by  ten  Members.  Three 
weeks’  notice  of  such  special  Meetings  and  its  object  shall  be  given 
to  each  Member. 

VI. — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  directed  by  the  Committee 
(of  which  the  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  ex-officio  Members), 
which  shall  hold  Monthly  Meetings  for  receiving  reports  from  the 
Secretaries  and  sub-Committees,  and  for  transacting  other  necessary 
business ; three  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a quorum.  Members 
may  attend  the  Monthly  Committee  Meetings  after  the  Official 
business  has  been  transacted. 

VII.— The  Chairman,  at  Meetings  of  the  Society,  shall  have  a 
casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a Member. 
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VIII. — One  (at  least)  of  the  Secretaries  shall  attend  each  Meeting, 
and  shall  keep  a record  of  its  proceedings.  The  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Members  by  twelve  Trustees, 
who  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Members  at  any  General  Meeting. 
All  Manuscripts  and  Communications  and  the  other  property  of  the 
Society  shall  he  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

IX. ' — Candidates  for  admission  as  Members  shall  be  proposed  by 
two  Members  at  any  of  the  General  or  Committee  Meetings,  and 
the  election  shall  be  determined  by  ballot  at  the  next  Committee  or 
General  Meeting ; three-fourths  of  the  Members  present  balloting 
shall  elect.  The  Rules  of  the  Society  shall  be  subscribed  by  every 
person  becoming  a Member. 

X.  — Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Members  of  the  Society  without 
ballot,  being  proposed  by  two  Members  and  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  Meeting. 

XI.  — Each  Member  shall  pay  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  on 
admission  to  the  Society,  and  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  an 
annual  subscription,  which  shall  become  due  on  the  first  of  January 
in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid  in  advance. 

XII.  — Donors  of  Ten  Guineas  or  upwards  shall  be  Members  for 

Hfe. 

XIII.  — At  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  Committee  may 
recommend  persons  to  be  balloted  for  as  Honorary  or  Corresponding 
Members. 

XIV.  — When  any  ofiice  shall  become  vacant  or  any  new  appoint- 
ment shall  be  requisite,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
the  same  ; such  appointments  shall  remain  in  force  only  till  the  next 
General  Meeting,  when  they  shall  be  either  confirmed  or  annulled. 

XV.  — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  Subscriptions  and  Donations 
made  to  the  Society,  and  shall  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee ; he  shall  keep  a book  of  receipts  and  payments  which  he 
shall  produce  whenever  the  Committee  shall  require  it ; the  accounts 
shall  he  audited  previously  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting  by  two 
Members  of  the  Committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  an  abstract 
of  them  shall  be  read  at  the  Meeting. 

XVI.  — No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Society  except 
at  a General  or  Special  Meeting,  at  which  twelve  Members  at  least 
shall  be  present.  Of  the  proposed  change  a month’s  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  each 
Member  three  weeks  before  the  Meeting. 

XVII.  — Papers  read  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  (with  the 
autlior’s  consent,  and  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee), 
be  published  in  the  rroceedings  of  the  Society. 
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XVITI. — No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  be  permitted 
at  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

XIX.  — Any  person  contributing  books  or  specimens  to  the  Museum 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  resume  possession  of  them  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Society.  Persons  shall  also  have  liberty  to  deposit 
books  or  specimens  for  a specific  time  only. 

XX. ~In  case  of  dissolution  the  real  property  of  the  Society  in 
Taunton  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees  for  the  advancement  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  in  the  town  of  Taunton  and  the  county 
of  Somerset. 

October,  1881. 


It  is  requested  that  contributions  to  the  Museum  or  Library  be 
sent  to  the  Curator,  at  the  Taunton  Castle. 


1881. 

Those  marked  are  Life  Members. 

Abraham,  Geo.  Taunton 
Acland,  C.  T.  D.  Holnicote,  Minehead 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D.,  Bart.,  M.P.  Killerton  Park^  Devon 
Adair,  Col.  A.  W.  Heatherton  Park,  Wellington 
5 Adair,  Bev.  H.  J.  Bradford 

Adlam,  William,  Manor  Home,  Chew  Magna,  Bristol 
Alford,  H.  Taunton 
Allen,  J.  Monntford,  Crewkerne 
Altham,  Major,  Timbercombe,  Aisholt,  Bridgwater 
10  Arlosh,  Rev.  James 

Ashworth-Hallett,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Claverton  Lodge,  Bathwiek  Hill, 
Bath 

Badcock,  Daniel,  Treborough  Lodge,  Williton 
Badcock,  H.  Wheatleigh  Lodge,  Taunton 
Badcock,  H.  J.  Taunton 
15  Bagehot,  Edward,  Langport 
Bailey,  Robert,  Taunton 
Baker,  Rev.  F.  Walter,  Beaulieu,  Hants 
Baker,  John,  Ilminster 
Baker,  Sir  W.  The  Castle,  Banwell 
20  Barker,  E.  V.  P.  Glastonbury 
Barnard,  Rev.  Preb.  Yatton 
Barnicott,  Reginald,  Taunton 
Barham,  A.  G.  Bridgwater 

Barnwell,  Rev.  E.  L.  Melksham  House,  Melksham 
25  Barrett,  Jonathan,  Taunton 

Barrett,  Major,  Moreden  House,  North  Curry 
Bartlett,  Rev.  R.  Leach,  Thurloxton 
Bartrum,  J.  S.  13,  Gay-street,  Bath 
Bath,  E.  Glastonbury 

30  Bathurst,  A.  2,  New-square,  Lincoln! s Inn,  London 
Batten,  John,  Aldon,  Yeovil 
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^Beddoe,  J.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Clifton 
Bennett,  H.  E.  Sparkford^  llchester 
Bennett,  Rev.  J.  A.  South  Cadbury^  Castle  Cary 
35  Bennett,  T.  O.  Bruton 
Bennett,  W.  E.  Langport 

Bergman,  J.  G.  6,  Powderham-terrace^  Teignmouth 
Bernard,  Rev.  Canon,  Wells 
Besley,  Mrs.  Sidbrook,  Taunton 
40  Bewes,  Rev.  T.  A.  Beaumont^  Plymouth 

Birkett,  Rev.  Thos.  5,  Park-place.,  Weston-super-Mare 
Bisset,  M.  Fenwick,  M.P.,  Bagborough 
Blake,  Rice,  Claremont,  Taunton 
Blake,  W.  Bridge  House,  South  Petherton 
45  Blathwayt,  Rev.  W.  T.  Dyrham,  Chipping  Sodbury 
Boles,  Rev.  J.  T.  Crowcombe 
Bond,  G.  H.  Wiveliscombe 
Bond,  Rev.  J.  Weston,  Bath 
Bond,  Thos.  Tyneham,  Wareham 
50  Bourdillon,  E.  D.  Poundisford  Park,  Taunton 
Bonverie,  H.  H.  P.  Brymore  House,  Bridgwater 
Bouverie,  P.  P.  „ „ „ 

Boyd,  R.,  M.D.  Southall  Park,  Middlesex 
Boyle,  R.  F.  Taunton 
55  Braikenridge,  W.  Jerdone,  Clevedon 
Braikenridge,  Rev.  G.  Weare,  ,, 

Bramble,  James  Roger,  Cleeve  House,  Yatton 
Bridport,  Viscount,  Cricket  Lodge,  Chard 
Bridges,  H.  W.  Taunton 
60  Britton,  Mrs.  A.  Failand  Hill,  Ashton,  Bristol 
Broderip,  Edmund,  Cossington  Manor,  Bridgwater 
Broome,  C.  E.  Elmhurst,  Batheaston 
Brown,  Rev.  Frederick,  Fern  Bank,  Beckenham,  Kent 
Buckle,  Rev.  G.  Weston-super-Mare 
65  Bulleid,  J.  G.  L.  Glastonbury 
Buller,  Rev.  W.  E.  Chard 
Bullock,  George,  North  Coker,  Yeovil 
Bullock,  G.  Troyte,  North  Coker  House,  Yeovil 
Bumpstead,  Rev.  T.  J.  Hinder,  Wells 
70  Burtt,  G.  R.  Ilminsier 

Busfeild,  W.  Charlton,  Radstock,  Bath 
Bush,  Clement,  Weston,  Bath 

Bush,  James,  4,  Great  George-street,  Park-street,  Bristol 
Bush,  J ohn,  9,  Pembroke-road,  Clifton,  Bristol 
75  Butt,  Capt.,  J.  T.  H.  Elmhurst,  Street 

Buttanshaw,  Rev.  J.  22,  Si.  James' s-square,  Bath 
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Clifford,  The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  Bishop^ s House, 
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95  Clutterhuck,  Rev.  Henry,  Buckland  Dinham,  Frome 
Colby,  Rev.  R.  Almsford,  Castle  Cary 
Coleman,  Rev.  James,  Allerton,  Axbridge 
Coles,  Mrs.  Shepton  Beauchamp 
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